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UNIVERSITY CALENDAR 


1963—Summer Quorter (48 class days) 
May 22, Wednesday. .— Last day for filing 
applications 

June 12-13, Wednesday and Thursday. — 














Registration 
Tune 14, Friday, 7:00 a.m... Classwork begins 
une 14-18, Friday through Tuesday. ... Special 





examinations 
June 15, Saturday, 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
Classes ( Tuesday schedule); 
Last day for term registration 
June 17-18, Monday and Tuesday. ——— ge-in- 
registration period 
June 18, Tuesday ........ Last day for registering 
uly 4, Th Ind denc ‘Da S Holiday 
y 4, Thursday, Independence Day. ... -Holida 
july 18, —— — — Final examinations first 
term; regístration for second term; 
reporting of mid-quarter deficiencies 
July 19, Friday... .... Classwork begins for second 
term students 
*August 21-23, Wednesday through Friday... 
Final examinations for quarter 
August 21, Wednesday... . Last day of classes 
for second term students 
August 22, Thursday .Final examinations for 
second term 
August 24, Saturday... Graduation exercises 
1963— Foll Quarter (4913 class days) 
September 4, Wednesday... Last day for filing 
applications 
September 24, Tuesday, 4:00 p.m... Freshmen 
report for orientation 
September 25-28, Wednesday through Saturday... 
Registration 
September 30, Monday, 7:00 a.m, ..C -— rk 
egins 
September 30-October 3, Monday through 
Thursday... ~~ Special examinations 
October 1-2, Tuesday and Wednesday... Change- 
in-registration period 
October 2, Wednesday. Last day for new 
registrations 
October 29, Tuesday... General Faculty Meeting 
November 1, Friday... Reporting of mid-quarter 
deficiencies 
November 18-19, Monday and Tuesday. — 
Pre-registration for Winter Quarter 
November 27-December 1, Wednesday noon 















































































































































through Su -— Thanksgiving recess 
December 10, Tuesday, 10:00 p.m. ..C amwork 
enas 

December 11, Wednesday — — —— .No classes 





*December 12-17, Thursday through Tuesday. — 








1284567 Final examinations 

8 91011 12 13 14 December 18, Wednesday — Graduation exercises 
15 16 17 18 19 90 91 — Quarter (48 class days) 

^ ecember 13, Friday. — Last day for filing 

22 23 24 25 26 27 28 applications 

29 30 31 January 2-3, Thursday and Friday, 7:30 a.m. to 

4:90pm. . — — —.. Registration 








LOA] i 
"E 





1964— Spring Quarter (48 class days) 
fling a 


P- a limited to four days prior to 
thís date. 


BARKSDALE f 
a oec 4 








= 
- —— 6, Monday, 7:00 a.m... Classwork 
u 


begins 

y through Thursday—Special 
examinations 

January 7-8, Tuesday and Wednesday__Change- 
in-registration period 

January 8, Wednesday... . t day for new 
February 6, Thursday .Reporting of — 


trations 
eficiencies 

February 17-18, Monday and Tuesday 
Pre-registration for Spring Quarter 
*March 12-16, T — through bula m 
Final examinations 
March 17, Tuesday —— . — Graduation exercises 


anuary 6-9, M 





— — — — — 


March 2, Monday... Last day for 
March 23-24, Monday and T 


SON MR rrr Re tion 
Miri Sh Wideniu: 100 xx. o or 
March 25-30, Wednesday through Monday. ————— 


—— 


uesday, 7:30 a.m. to 





Special examinations 

March 26-27, Thursday and Friday... Change-in- 
registration period 

March 27, F — Last day for new registrations 
March 28, Sat — Classes (Tuesday schedule) 
April 11, Saturday Village Fair 


April 27, Monday... .. Reporting of mid-quarter 





deficiencies 

April 29, Wednesday. — General Faculty Meeting 

May 4-5, Monday and T ___Pre-registration 

or Summer Quarter 

May 6, Wednesday .. . Honors Day 
*May 29-June 2, Friday through T 

Final examinations 


June 3, Wednesday — Graduation exercises 





1964— Summer Quarter (48 class days) 


May 21, Thursday. 
applications 


June 11-12, Thursday and Friday... Registration 
une 15, Monday, 7:00 ceo sn ey begins 


une 15-18, Monday through Thursday. Special 
examinations 
fone 16, Tuesday... Last oe ior term registration 
une 16-17, Tuesday and Wednesday... Change- 
in-registration period 
June 17, Wednesday... Last day for registering or 
adding courses 
July 17, Friday. . Final examinations first term; 
registration for second term; 
reporting of mid-quarter deficiencies 
July 20, M — .Classwork begins for second 
term students 
August 20, Thursday... Last day of classes for 
second term students 

° August 20-22, TONNEN. through Saturday 


examinations for quarter 
August 21, Friday inal examinations for 


August 24, Monday... Graduation exercises 











JANUARY 
SMTWTFS 







































































The Auburn Board of Trustees 


Under the organic and statutory laws of Alabama, Auburn University is 
governed by a Board of Trustees consisting of one member from each con- 
gressiona] as these districts were constituted on January 1, 1961, an 
extra member from the congressional district in which the institution is lo- 
cated, and the Governor and State Superintendent of Education, who are 
ex-officio members. — — Members of the Board of 
Trustees are appointed by the Governor by and with the advice and consent 
of the State Senate and hold office for terms of twelve years. Members of 
the board receive no compensation. 

The Board of Trustees places administrative authority and responsibility 
in the hands of an administrative officer at Auburn University. The institution 
is grouped for administrative purposes into divisions, schools, and departments. 


Members of tbe Board 


His Excellency, GeoncE C. WarrAcE, Governor, President ( Ex-officio). Montgomery 
A. R. Meavows, State Superintendent of Education (Ex-officio). — . Montgomery 


Term Expires 1963 


Name District Home 
E. A. ROBERTS First Mobile 
W. J. FORRESTER Third Dothan 
G. H. WncHT Third Auburn 
Franx P. SAMFORD Ninth B 
Term Expires 1967 
E. L. WYNN Fourth Ashland 
M. H. Moses Fifth Fyffe 
PauL S. Harry, Vice-President Seventh Jasper 
Term Expires 1971 
R. C. BAMBERG Sixth Uniontown 
Repus COLLIER Eighth Decatur 
Joun W. Overton Second Montgomery 


Berta Duwn, Secretary 


Fist Disrmcr Counties: Choctaw, Clarke, Marengo, Mobile, Monroe, Wash- 
ington and Wilcox, 


Seconp District Counties: Baldwin, Butler, Conecuh, Covington, Crenshaw, 
Escambia, Lowndes, Montgomery and Pike. 


Tmmp Disrmicr Counties: Barbour, Bullock, Coffee, Dale, Geneva, Henry, 
Houston, Lee, Macon and Russell. 

FovnrH Disrrarct Counties: Auta Calhoun, Clay, Coosa, Dallas, Elmo 
St. Clair and Talladega. — x 7 

Firra Disrmicr Counties: Chambers, Cherokee, Cleburne, DeKalb, Etowah, 
Marshall, Randolph and Tallapoosa. 


Sira District Counties: Bibb, Chilton, Greene, Hale, Perry, Shelby, Sumter 
and Tuscaloosa. M 


SEvENTH Disrmcr Counties: Blount, Cullman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker and Winston. 


Eicuru Disrricr Counties: Colbert, Jackson, Lauderdale, Lawrence, Limestone, 
Madison and Morgan. 


NiwTH DisrmcT County: Jefferson. 


Officers of Administration 


1962-1963 
(The first date the title indicates the year of first appointment to any position in 
the institution; second, the year of appointment to present rank.) 


DRAUGHON, RALPH BROWN President, 1931, 1948 
B.S., M.S., "Auburn University; L.L.D., Birmingham-Southern. College. 








ANDERSON, ROBERT C. .. — —..Executice ee ei d 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A. in University of ity of North Carolina; Ph.D., New York Universi 
°°Varreny, H. F. SSSA sistant to the President, dmg 1960 


B.A., M.A., Louisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., — University. 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


HuNTLEY, Mic MicHEL C... M eee ee een NF bli L268 
B.A., —— College; M.A., A., Emory University; L.L.D., Millsaps College; Litt.D., Univer- 





sity of 

Beano, G, i , 1951 

EARD, GEW. acs EFF) rector of Athletics, 1937, 195 

Brown, MORGAN W. — — Director of Student Health, 1950 
B.S., M.D., Tulane Medical School. 

Brun ova NA E AE a Admissions Officer, 1953, 1961 
B.A., M.A., University of Kentucky. 

Jonn L. LLL — Director of Engineering Extension, 1962 

AINE ChE., Georgia Institute of Technology. 

CANTRELL, CLYDE Hut... 1. Director of Libraries, 1944 
A.B., A.B.L.S., M.A. University of North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Illinois 

CRAWFORD, EDwIN Director of University Relations, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Dunt ay, {onu F.. — — ———JDirector of Student Financial Aid, 1959, 1962 

lemson College 

Epwarps, CHARLES WESLEY. Registrar, 1927, 1938 
B.S., Aubum University; M.A., Harvard University. 

Founcness, Livwoon E... Director of Buildings and Grounds, 1957 


B.S. Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 
INGRAM, WILLIAM TmAvis. ... Business Manager and Treasurer, 1925, 1953 


Jonson, W. C., JR... Director of Auburn Research Foundation, 1956, 1959 
B.S., US. Naval Academy. 


Poore, WirL.LIAM D... Director of University Personnel Office, 1957, 1961 
B.S., M.A., University of Illinois. 


RUSSELL, CHESTER HAROLD ....  . Director of Student Counseling Services, 1962 
B.A., Troy State College; M.A., Florida State University; Ph.D., Indiana University. 


SARVER, JOSEPH B... Executive Secretary of A lumni Office; 
—— — *— Director of AU Development Program, 1951, 1960 


SAUNDERS, ROBERT Director of Correspondence Study Program, 1957 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., gu University. 


Swanson, JOHN E... — —Virecctor of Institutional Research, 1962 
B.A., DePauw University; M.A., U. C.L.A.; PhD. University of Illinois. 


T — — Ep S Officer, 1961 
B.S. Northwestern University; Ed.M., , Boston on University; M.S., Ph.D., — University. 


99 On leave 


6 Officers of Administration 


DEANS AND HEADS OF SCHOOLS 
AND ASSISTANT DEANS 


ALLEN, Rocer Wir Dean, School of Science and Literature d 
B.S., M.S., ‘Auburn Uni University; M.A., University of Michigan; Ph.D., Columbia Univ 
Barley, WILFORD S... Associate Dean, Graduate School, 


and Coordinator of Research, 1942, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University; Sc.D., Johns Hopkins 


BreNKERT, KARL, Jn. ___ Assistant Dean, School of Engineering, 
B.S.E., University of Michi; Michigan; M. S., 1 Ph.D., Stanford Universi ty. 


CAT b. Limestone THARINE COOPER ———— ean of Women and Social Director, 

College, College; M.A., Mercer U —— M.S., Syracuse University; Litt.D., 
psg Jm rg irri SEA OF PTRRERMIC, 

B.S., Auburn University: M.S., Ph.D., Purdue University. 


Dav A... Assistant Dean of Student Affairs, 
B.A., Presbyterian College, (South Carolina); M.A., Memphis State. 


, FREDERICK L...  . (Professor of Naval Science and the 
Captain, U.S. Navy; B.A., University of Washington. Commanding Officer, 


DELoNEY, SusAN. Ässistant Dean of Women, 1955, 
B.S., ‘Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University. 


Foy, James E, Dean of Student Affairs, 1950, 
B.A., M.A., University of Alabama. 


AMES E. hool of Vet Medicine, 1937, 
Ganne, Jasas o amare MM OF WE SE ool of Veterinary ne 


pre B. — Pro = or of Military Science, 
Colonel, U.S. VI B.S., U.S.M.A. West Point; ? M.B A. niversity 


—— AM — MM D OO, p duate School, 1950, 
N Carolina; Ph. Ph.D., Brown. — e 


Prence, TRUMAN M... ...  . .  — Dean, School Education, 
Ph.B., Piedmont College; M.A., University of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia University. 


PuwPHnEY, Freon H. Dean, School of Engineering, 
B.A., B.E.E., E.E., Ohio State University. 


Saunvenrs, C, R. È ho I of Chemistry, 1924, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; P Ph.D., — sae gt oan aon of 


Smamons, CHARLES F, Associate Dean, School of Agriculture, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University 


Smita, EpwiN VirnGINIUS Dean, School of Agriculture, 1929, 
B 5., Auburn University; MS S., F! Ph.D., Iowa S! Iowa State University. 


SPEER, WILLIAM A, — — Dean, School of Architecture and The Arts, 
B.S., Clemson TES M.Arch., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


WirnLtAMs, RALPH WE rp ome bes f of Air Science and the Commandant, 
Colonel, USAF; x: M.A., Univ of Mary 


WirsoN, Cort T. . Assistant Dion, School of Agriculture, 1938, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn im University; Ph.D, University of Minnesota. 


AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


Smiru, Epwin VrIRGINIUS Director, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., AS., Ph.D., Iowa | D., lowa State "University. 


WirsoN, Corr T. Associate Director, 1938, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.] Ph.D., University University of Minnesota. 


SIMMONS CHARLES F._ — — Assistant Director, 1946, 
„ M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Ohio State University. 





1941 


1962 
1960 


1946 
Lime- 


1962 
1962 
1957 


1960 


1950 
1950 
1951 
1962 
1960 


1951 


1951 
1955 


1955 


Officers of Administration 7 
ENGINEERING EXPERIMENT STATION 


Pumpurey, Frep H. ee LS NB. 
B.A,, B.E.E., EE. Ohio State e University. - 
BRENKERT, KARL, Jn. Assistant Director, 1960 


B.S.E., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.I D., Stanford University. 


AGRICULTURAL AND HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


Rosertson, Frep R.______ Director of Agricultural Extension Service, 1960, 1961 
B.S., M.S., University of Tennessee; D.P.A., Harvard University. 


Jones, RArrnz R....... Assistant Director of Agricu ricultural Extension Service, 1936, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State University. 


Tavron, W, H. .. Assistant to the Director Rural Research Development, 1948, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell University, 


Warren, Hoyt M... Assistant to the Director, Programs, 1945, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University; M. Sc Ph.D., Cornell University. 


CoLSMAN, Mns. Manv E. State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 1958 
„ Auburn University; M F Columbia University. 


Reaves, RayMonp M. ....— —— Assistant to the Director, Field Service, 1949, 1962 
B.S., Aubum University. 
EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 
WEGENER, E. P. Director, Educational Television, 1954 
B.S., University y of f Minnesota, — 
NUCLEAR SCIENCE CENTER 
Anprews, WannEN M... Special Assistant to the President for the 


Nuclear Science Center, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Vanderbilt; M.S., Ph.D., University of California. 
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Auburn University— Past and Present 
Historical Sketcb 


Auburn University was chartered February 1, 1856, as a denominational in- 
stitution known as the East Alabama Male College. It was formally opened 
October 1, 1859, and shortly thereafter sponsorship was assumed by the Meth- 
odist Church. In 1861, a short period of growth was interrupted by the War 
Between the States and the College, except for the preparatory department, 
suspended operation. The College building was used as a hospital from 1864 
to 1866. Reopening in 1866, the College was continually beset with financial 
problems. 

In 1862 Congress passed the Land-Grant College Act which provided for 
the donation of lands to the states for the establishment of colleges, the leading 
object of which, without excluding other sciences and classical studies, was to 
teach such branches of learning as Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts "in order 
to promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the 
several pursuits and professions of life." Alabama accepted this act in 1868. 

The Alabama Legislature, by an act approved February 26, 1872, accepted 
an offer of the Alabama Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
to donate to the State the property and good will of the East Alabama Male 
College, and located the Abas Agricultural and Mechanical College at 
Auburn, the first land-grant college in the South established separate from the 
state university. 


When women students were admitted in 1892, college coeducation was 
inaugurated in the South. 


In 1899, the Legislature, following an earlier action of the Board of Trus- 
tees, changed the name of the institution to The Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Justification for the change was that the college had broadened its program 
and taught not only the branches related to Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts, but also the sciences and arts related to the development of modern 
civilization. 

Variously called a liberal arts college, a technical college, a technological 
college, a college of industrial science, a SUM of applied science, and more 
recently a university of applied science, but always described as a liberal col- 
lege, with the addition of wider offerings in the arts and the sciences and of 
more liberal arts curricula, the institution developed into a university in every 
sense of the word. From the first the name of the City — a name drawn from 
the Goldsmith's immortal line, "Auburn, loveliest village of the plain" — has 
been used to designate the institution. In recognition of these facts, the Legis- 
lature, as of January 1, 1960, changed the name of the institution to Auburn 
University. 

Auburn University today is one of the South's largest institutions. From 
an enrollment of 80 in 1859, the student body has increased to more than 
9,000. The original plant consisting of a single building and 16 acres has ex- 
panded into a multi-million dollar plant comprising 53 main buildings and 1,- 
871 acres, As a land-grant institution, through its programs of instruction, ag- 
ricultural and engineering experiment station research, and the Alabama Ex- 
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tension Service, Auburn University touches the life of nearly every Alabama 
family. 

The xa of Auburn, incorporated in 1838 in Lee County, Alabama, is 
located at the junction of the southern border of the Piedmont Plateau with 
the Coastal Plains. The elevation is 732 feet and temperatures are moderate 
throughout the year. It has an area of about 20 square miles and a popula- 
tion of approximately 18,000, 

Auburn is 60 miles east of Montgomery, 120 miles southeast of Birming- 
ham, and 125 miles southwest of Atlanta, Georgia. Located on U.S. Highway 
29, Interstate Highway 85, and Alabama Highways 14 and 147, transportation 
facilities include the hound and Ingram Bus Lines, the Western Railway 
of Alabama, and an excellent airport. 


Auburn's Tbree Functions Today 


The official seal of Auburn University carries three words, Instruction, Re- 
search, and Extension, indicating the three functions through which the in- 
stitution serves the State. 

Through Instruction it trains leaders for the economic and social life of 
the state, region and nation. 

Through REsEAncH, basic and applied, it seeks to enlarge and verify the 
major bodies of knowledge and to find solutions to problems confronting in- 
dustrial, agricultural and professional groups. 

Through Extension, it conveys to the people of the State the findings of 
research and its application to the improvement of working and living. 


INSTRUCTION 


There are 10 academic schools incorporated in Auburn University, includ- 
ing 48 departments for specialized study. Baccalaureate, masters’ and doctoral 
degrees are offered and awarded on a basis of high standards, A strong grad- 
uate program strengthens undergraduate areas and all research programs, 
—* instruction is offered through the Schools of Military, Naval and Air 

ence. 

That technical and occupational education have cultural value is the fun- 
damental doctrine of the land-grant institutions. As the increase in technical 
knowledge puts greater claim on the student in a professional curriculum, the 
importance of hís liberal education becomes even greater. Improvement of the 
humanistic-social stem of the technical curricula is an aim in each school. 


RESEARCH 


Chiefly because of lack of subject matter for instruction, the land-grant 
college e its inception accepted responsibility for discovering and organiz- 
ing knowledge in fields relating to agriculture. The purposes of research at 
Auburn University suggested in the Hatch Act of 1887 provided for establish- 
ment and support of agricultural experiment stations. Its objectives were to 
conduct research bearing on the agricultural industry, to aid in acquiring in- 
formation on subjects connected with agriculture, and to promote scientific 
investigation into the principles and applications of agriculture. 
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In 1929 an Engineering Experiment Station was established to assist in- 
dustries in the State to improve manufacturing processes to study undevel 
natural resources and methods by which they may be converted into market- 
able products, Its services are available to industry, governmental agencies, 
and to citizens of the State. 


In 1944 the Auburn Research Foundation was incorporated and the Re- 
search Council formed to further research, to discover and develop research 
talent, to cooperate with all agencies for the betterment of the South, to foster 
and encourage learning in natural science, social science, the humanities, agri- 
culture, engineering, and to promote liberal and practical education in the 
several pursuits of life. 


As of January, 1963, research contracts amounting to $2,043,277.00 were 
awarded Auburn University for current study. 


Furthering the frontiers of knowledge in all areas and discovering new and 
better ways of doing things through broadened programs of research are con- 
tinuing objectives of the University as it seeks to discharge its responsibility 
to the people of Alabama. 

At Auburn research and extension are functions coordinated with instruc- 
tion. Private individual research by members of the faculty and graduate stu- 
dents is encouraged and extensive programs of basic and applied research are 
continually conducted throughout the institution. 


EXTENSION 


Extending the results of research and instruction and countless other serv- 
ices directly to the people of the State in the cities and on the farms; in or- 
ganized classes and in the home; by lecture, demonstration, publications and 
otherwise has long been a major responsibility of the institution. Leaders of 
land-grant colleges, never content with confining their efforts to helping those 
who come to the campus, have gone into the far corners of the State servin 
the people and giving them the benefit of knowledge they have acqui 
through instruction and in the laboratories and on the farms. 


Since the passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914, farm and home agents 
and specialists of the Agricultural Extension Service have carried specific and 
— icultural and home management information to people on the farms. 
Results have been higher crop and livestock production, improved soils, divers- 
ification, better — facilities, more machinery, more pleasant homes, 
and less drudgery. 


The Engineering Extension Service and Cooperative Engineering Pro i 
established in 1937 to extend to citizens, government and industries off the 
campus the use of all facilities of the Division of Engineering, have promoted 
à program of cooperative education for business and industry and have con- 
ducted short technical courses and conferences on the campus for the personnel 
of industry. 

Auburn has long felt its responsibility in the field of general extension. Off- 
campus instruction is available through the Field Laboratory Program which 
enables teachers in service to work toward a graduate degree. The local 
school is also utilized as a laboratory in which graduate study in educational 
foundations is provided as a framework for solving instructional problems. 
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Through the cooperation of city, county and regional libraries, books and 
other materials of the Auburn University Library have been made available 
to people throughout the State. 

Over the Alabama Educational Television Network established in 1955 the 
best instructional and informational material the University has to offer is 
being broadcast to the people. 

Countless other services are being extended to Alabama citizens through 
departments such as dramatic arts, education, English, horticulture, music and 


Ibe Campus and Buildings 


The campus of Auburn University contains 53 classroom, research, and 
service buildings. There are 17 women's dormitories; one major men's dormi- 
tory complex, housing 1113 students; a new athletic dormitory; 240 apart- 
ments for married students in the Forest Hills Apartments, a complex of 19 
new buildings. 

In addition, the Agricultural Experiment Station owns 15,945 acres of land 
at the 10 substations, five riment fields, five forestry units, the plant 
breeding unit, the — station, and the main station at Auburn. 

Considerable construction has been accomplished during the past three 
years, including a $2.5 million library, used for the first time in 1963. A 
Physical Science Center and Home Economics building were also completed 
during this year. 

Through the Auburn Development Program, a new organization enabling 
Auburn alumni and friends to support the University, funds for the construc- 
tion of a Nuclear Science Center were made available. The $1,017,000 Center, 
including 100 KW Reactor, is expected to be completed in 1964. 

Direction of the Auburn University Development Program is under a 55- 
member board known as the Auburn University Development Council. All 
gifts obtained through the Development pro are received by the Auburn 
University Foundation, a corporation created expressly for that purpose and 
administered by a seven-man board of directors. 

A map of the campus, listing the buildings and their function is shown on 
the insert at page 32. 


Experiment Station Properties 


The Agricultural iment Station System of Auburn University owns 
15,945 acres of land at the ten substations, five experiment fields, five forestry 
units, plant breeding unit, ornamental horticulture field station, and the main 
e at Auburn, Acreages and locations of the above mentioned units are 
as follows: 


Main Station Auburn Lee 3,834 
Substations: 
Black Belt Marion Junction Dallas 1,116 
Chilton Area Horticulture Clanton Chilton 161 
Gulf Coast Fairhope Baldwin 800 


Lower Coastal Plains Camden Wilcox 2.539 
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North Alabama Horticulture Cullman Cullman 160 

Piedmont Camp Hill Tallapoosa 1,409 

Sand Mountain Crossville DeK 536 

Tennessee Valley Belle Mina Limestone 755 

Upper Coastal Plains Winfield Marion and 

Fayette 735 

Wiregrass Headland Henry 523 
Experiment Fields: 

Alexandria Alexandria Calhoun 90 

Brewton Brewton Escambia 80 

Monroeville Monroeville Monroe 80 

Prattville Prattville Autauga 80 

Tuskegee Tuskegee Macon 230 
Plant Breeding Unit Tallassee Elmore 670 
Ornamental Horticulture 

Field Station Spring Hill Mobile 7 
Foundation Seed Stocks Farm Thorsby Chilton 180 


In addition to the above, there are 1,960 acres at the Forestry Units in 
Autauga, Barbour, Coosa, and Fayette Counties. 


Sources of Revenue 


Auburn University derives its support from the State and Federal Govern- 
ments and from other sources. Funds are as follows: 


l. 


Direct annual appropriations made by the State for support, mainte- 
nance, and development of public education, including campus in- 
struction, agricultural research, agricultural extension, engineering re- 
search, and educational television. 

Special appropriation made by the State for buildings, purchase of 
lands, and improvements. 


. Funds derived from the original endowment of the institution under 


the Federal Land-Grant Act and earnings from other subsequently 
acquired endowment funds. 


. Income derived from the payment by students of fees and other charges. 


All tuition at Auburn University is free, except to non-residents of 
Alabama, but certain fees are assessed to cover specific services. 


The Morrill fund appropriated by the United States Government for 
the instruction of students in the sciences relating to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts and in the English language, literature, and for the 
training of teachers in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

Funds received from the State of Alabama through the Smith-Hughes 
Act derived from the congressional appropriation and paid to Auburn 


University for its work in the training of teachers of agriculture and 
home economics, 


. Such revolving funds as may be incident to the — of an 
o pr zo 


de- 
partment where it is advisable to sell or dispose oducts produced 
in the course of conducting the Experiment Station or any department 
of the institution. 
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General Information 


Gifts, grants, and donations received from alumni, private individuals, 
and organizations both for general and restricted educational purposes, 
including scholarships. 


Direct annual appropriations made by the United States Government 
for research purposes and devoted to investigation of scientific agri- 
tural akataa the farmers of the State. These funds are also for 
research purposes in connection with investigation of new experiments 
bearing directly on the production, manufacture, preparation, use, dis- 
tribution, and marketing of agricultural products, and research work 
regarding Home Economics, and for the purpose of publishing these 
results. 


Direct appropriations made by the United States Government for the 
Agricultural Extension Service in support of County Agricultural and 
County Home Demonstration Agents, for the support of boys’ and 
girls’ 4-H club work, and for other types of extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics in the several counties of Alabama. 


Each county in the State makes certain appropriations to supplement 
those from the United States Government and the State of Alabama 


for the support of the Agricultura] Extension Service. 
Funds received from industry, governmental agencies, and private in- 


dividuals for special contractual research projects which are handled 
through the Auburn Research Foundation, Inc., and the Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


The Academic Program 
Purposes of Auburn University 


To maintain a community of learning where knowledge may be preserved, 
disseminated, and increased. (This is the fundamental purpose of all univer- 
sities. To the extent that it fulfills this basic purpose of a university, Auburn 
University will fulfill its several particular purposes which are listed below.) 


To provide the opportunity to all qualified young people of the State, re- 
— of their economic or social background, for a "liberal and practical 
education." 


To provide the State, the region, and the nation with educated young 
people who have the disciplined minds, the knowledge, and the skills to con- 
tribute needed leadership and services to society and who will help perpetuate 
the moral and political values upon which our society is based. 


To conduct a broad program of public and private research, basic and ap- 
plied, for the general increase of human ——— for the benefit of society 
in meeting its scientific, economic and social problems, and for the stimulation 
of the faculty and students in their quest for knowledge. 


To carry knowledge and its benefits to the people of the State by means 
of extension programs and the use of the mass media of communications in 
order to help all citizens improve their technical and cultural capabilities. 


To conserve our cultural heritage through support of scholarly and creative 
work in the humanities, social sciences, and the arts so that the University ma 
serve both students and citizens of the State as a focal center where the za 
tura] traditions of our civilization are kept alive and transmitted to the future. 


To engage constantly in an examination of the particular objectives, goals 
and programs of the University in the light of new knowledge and of chang- 
ing social conditions; and as a part of this constant re-examination, to seek ever 
more efficient and economical means of fulfilling the University’s purposes. 


The above statement of the purposes of the University was vx ee by the 
Committee on University Objectives during the 1961-63 Self-Study. 


Fields of Study 


Auburn University offers work in many fields. The student has an oppor- 


tunity for specialization and the pursuit of particular interests in the several 
Schools including the Graduate School. 

For instructional purposes, the University is organized into the followin 
Schools: Agriculture, Air Science, Architecture an the Arts, Chemistry, Ed- 
ucation, Engineering, Home Economics, Military Science, Naval Science, 


Pharmacy, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medicine and the Graduate 
School. 
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Instruction is given in each School through four quarters of approximately 
11 weeks, with the fourth quarter serving as the summer session. 
Resident instruction in the University is offered through Schools and De- 
pousm as indicated below. Regular curricula offered and degrees conferred 
y the several Schools are also listed. 


School of Agriculture, includes the Departments of Agricultural Economics, 

cultural Engineering, Agronomy and Soils, Animal Science, Botany and 

t Pathology, Dairy Science, Forestry, Horticulture, Poultry Science, and 
Zoology-Entomology. Curricula offered are: Agricultural Science, Agricultural 
Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, Forest Manage- 
ment, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within each curricu- 
lum students are permitted to major in line with their special interests. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Agriculture, Agriculture (Dairy Manu- 
facturing), Agricultural Administration, icultural Engineering, Biological 
Sciences (Botany, Zoology, Entomology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Man- 
agement), Forestry, Ornamental Horticulture, Wood Technology. 


School of Air Science, includes the Department of Air Science and offers 
training in Air Science. 


School of Architecture and The Arts, includes the Departments of Architec- 
ture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic Arts, and Music. Currícula offered 
are: Architecture, B onstruction, Dramatic Arts, Industrial Design, 
Interior Design, Music (Majors ín Applied Music, Theory and Composition, 
and Music History and Literature), ud Visual Arts. is * 

Degrees: Bachelor of Architecture, Arts, Building Construction, Industrial 
Design, Interior Design, Music, Visual Arts. 


School of Chemistry, includes the Departments of Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. Curricula offered are: Chemistry, 
Chemical Engineering, and Laboratory Technology. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, Lab- 
oratory Technology, Medical Technology. 


School of Education, includes the Departments of Agricultural Education; 
Elementary Education; Secondary Education; Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance; Health, Physical Education and Recreation; and Psychology. 
Undergraduate curricula offered are: Agricultural Education, Industrial Arts 
Education, Elementary Education, Secondary Education (majors or minors in 
Art; Business Education; Dramatic Arts; English; Foreign Languages; Health, 
Physical Education and. Recreation; Home Economics cation; Mathematics; 
Mental Retardation; Music; School Library Services; Science; Social Science; 
Speech; and Speech Correction), and Psychology. 

: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science in Education, Agricultural 
Education, Home Economics Education. 


School of Engineering, includes the Departments of Aeronautical Admini- 
stration, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 
Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, Industria] Management, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Textile Technology, and Auburn School of Aviation. 
This School offers curricula in Aeronautical Administration, Aerospace Engi- 
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neering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, 
Industrial Management, Textile Management, and. Textile Science. 

Degrees: Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Aerospace Engineering, 
Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Industrial Management, Mechani- 
cal Engineering, Textile Management, Textile Science. 


School of Home Economics, includes the Departments of Clothing and Tex- 
tiles, Family Life and Early Childhood Education, Foods and Nutrition, and 
Home Management and Family Economics. Curricula offered are: Home 
Economics (majors in Clothing and Textiles, Foods and. Nutrition, Home Man- 
agement and Family Economics, Family Life and Early Childhood Education), 
and Nursing Science. 


Degrees: Bachelor of Science in Home Economics (Clothing and Textiles, 
Foods and Nutrition, Home Management and Family Economics, Family Life 
and Early Childhood Education), and Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 


School of Military Science, includes the Department of Military Science 
and offers training in Military Science. 


School of Naval Science, includes the Department of Naval Science and 
offers training in Naval Science. 


School of Pharmacy, includes the Departments of Pharmacy, Pharmaceuti- 
cal Chemistry, Pharmacology, Pharmacognosy, Pharmacy Administration, and 
offers a curriculum in P 


Degree: Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy. 


School of Science and Literature, includes the Departments of Economics 
and Sociology, English and Journalism, Foreign Languages, History and Politi- 
cal Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Religious Education, Speech, 
and Secretarial Training. Curricula offered are: Science and. Literature * ors 
in liberal arts subjects), Pre-Law, Business Administration, Secretarial Admin- 
istration, Applied Physics, Physics, and Pre-Professional Science (Pre-Medi- 
cine, Pre-Dentistry, and Pre-Veterinary Medicine). 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Business Administration, 


School of Veterinary Medicine, includes the Departments of Anatomy and 
Histology, Bacteriology, Pathology and Parasitology, Physiology and Pharma- 
cology, Surgery and Medicine, and offers a curriculum in Veterinary Medicine. 


Degree: Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, 


The Graduate School administers programs leading toward the degrees of 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricul- 
tural Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Consrtuction, Master 
of Business Administration, Master of Education, and Master of Home Eco- 
nomics. Beyond the Master's degree, a program is offered toward the degree 
Specialist in Education, and doctoral degree programs leading to the degrees 
Doctor of Education and Doctor of Philosophy. 
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Library Facilities 

A new Auburn University Library, four stories high with study capacity 
for 2,000 students and room for one million volumes, opened its doors for the 
first time in January, 1963, It is centrally located and organized to serve most 
efficiently the three divisions of Instruction, Research, and Extension. 

Spacious reading rooms are separated walls, to give a oramic 
ae oi each floor, with Heide ner iud ittm porate, * open 
book stacks aiding the student in his study. 

eee gs * contains 98 closed carrels for the use of facul — 
an uate students en in library research, a special microfilm rea 
room, seven rooms for fea to recordings and a projection room with theater 
seats to accommodate 108 where ial educational films may be viewed. 
The building is completely air-conditioned and contains the only public ele- 
vators on the campus. 

In January, 1963, the Library contained approximately 350,000 volumes, 
and many thousands of state and federal government publications. Materials 
issued by the various branches of the Sera] gavestment by the Atomic Energy 
Commission are received on depository account. 

Experiment station bulletins in both agriculture and engineering are avail- 
able, Thousands of books, dissertations, and documents are received on micro- 
film and microcards, as well as important newspapers and periodicals. More 
than 5,000 serials are being received currently; back files are available for a 
large portion of these titles. 

The Library contains several valuable special collections, most of which 
were given by friends or patrons. Among these are the George Petrie Memorial 
Collection, presented by Miss Kate Lane; the Flagg Architecture Library, 
given by the Alabama Institute of Architects; the Hodson Collection on the 

istory of Agite, —— by Mr. Edgar A. Hodson, Arkansas State 
Agronomist; the persona xay d of the late Mrs. Ross, widow of Dr. B. B. 
Ross, a member of the faculty for many years; and an excellent sports collec- 
tion, donated by Mr. C. W. (Bill) Streit of Birmingham. The Library also 
maintains a collection of documents and publications in Alabama history and 
—— along with the papers and publications of the University in the 
labama Room. 

Borrowing privileges are extended to the members of the administrative, 
research, dm es a and extension staffs of the University, also to govern- 
mental departments and agencies located in Auburn. Loan privileges are 
also extended to all citizens of the State by inter-library loan requests through 
their local libraries; to all students in residence; and to active, honorary, or 
research members of the Auburn Research Foundation. 

Books which are needed for reserve use by the various classes are to be 
found at the reserve desk on the first level, There is also a large reserve read- 
ing room, a general reading room, the ial collections department, a pro- 
jection room and a browsing room on this. floor where ar and contem- 
porary books, magazines and newspapers are available. 

Housed on the second floor are the humanities department, the bibliography 
room, the technical services department, the circulation department, and the 
administrative offices. 

The third floor is devoted entirely to the social sciences, and the fourth 
floor is used for the biological and physical sciences. 
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Correspondence Study Program 


The Correspondence Study Program provides undergraduate instruction for 
persons unable to attend college on a regular basis. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given in the University and are taught by members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, All courses carry college credit. 


Organization of Courses — A complete course outline with full information 
and instructions is sent to the student —* registration, Courses consist of 
varying amounts of credit and numbers of units. Each work unit requires cer- 
tain textbook readings and written preparation. Supplementary reading and 
reports may be required of the student by the instructor on any assignment. 
Written work is submitted to the Correspondence Study Office. 


Qualifications — Any person who might profit from college level courses is 
eligible to enroll. No entrance examination is required for admission to cor- 
respondence study, but the right is reserved to reject any applicant who does 
not furnish complete or satisfactory data on the formal application. Enrollment 
for correspondence study does not constitute admission to Auburn University. 

Restrictions placed on Auburn University students regarding correspon- 
dence work are described in the regulations in Section III of the Correspon- 
dence Study Bulletin. The use of correspondence work in regular programs at 
Auburn University is explained on page 52 of this Bulletin. 


Credit — Undergraduate quarter-hour credit equivalent to that earned in 
regular college classes is given for correspondence work. (Credit allowed for 
each course is indicated in the course listing in the Correspondence Study 
Bulletin.) Although graduate credit cannot be earned by correspondence, cer- 
tain undergraduate deficiencies may be cleared, 


Examinations — A final examination is required in each course upon com- 
letion of all unit work. The examination should be taken in the Correspon- 
tens Study Office but may, on approval, be taken elsewhere under the super- 
vision of an approved proctor, Proctors —— are city or county superin- 
tendents of bool rincipals of accredited senior high schools, and/or deans 
and department heads of colleges. Students in military service may arrange 
to take the examination under the supervision of the Education Officer of 
their station, 


Fees — The fee for each course is $10.00 for the first quarter hour of credit 
and $5.00 for each additional hour. Fees are payable in advance and should 
accompany the application. 

For application form and further information write to Robert L. Saunders, 
Director, Auburn University Correspondence Study Program. 
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Admissions 


Admission to Auburn University, in keeping with the land-grant tradition, 
is open to men and women in all economic stations, giving them the benefits 
of higher education formerly reserved to the few. Auburn is a university of 
the people and for the people. 


Because of the large number of applications, credentials should be filed 
at the earliest possible time. In every case, complete admission credentials 
inia. & AS MM HEIC APERTE Io dba JONES of the quarter in which 
admission is desired. The University reserves the right, however, to establish 
earlier deadlines should the number of applicants exceed the number of stu- 
dents who can be adequately instructed —— Application forms may be 
obtained from the Admissions Office. 

Applicants may be admitted to curricula in any quarter, with the ex- 
ception of Architecture, Interior Design, and Veterinary Medicine, to which 
curricula they are admitted in the Fall Quarter only. For admission of out- 
of-state applicants, see page 24. For special requirements for admission to 
Architecture, see page 72; Engineering, page 108; Pharmacy, page 134; Veteri- 
nary Medicine, page 146, 


General Requirements 


Applicants may be admitted when general requirements herein stated have 
been satisfied and when on the basis of complete official transcripts the appli- 
cant has been officially notified of his acceptance. Auburn University in the 
interest of good instruction reserves the right to reject any and all applicants 
nae admission would result in the overcrowding of instructional iid odiis 
acilities, 


Applicants for admission will be considered in terms of their academic 
preparation, mental capacity, and aptitude for the course of study desired; 
morality; health; and psychological for the environment, traditions and 
customs of this institution. In submitting admission credentials, the applicant 
must give requested information fully and accurately. False or misleading 
statements can result in denial of admission or cancellation of registration. 

High school students ——— apply for admission to Auburn Univer- 
E: are advised to emphasize in their programs the following subjects: Eng- 
lish, mathematics, social studies, sciences, and foreign languages. A maxi- 
mum of four units will be allowed in vocational subjects. 


American College Tests 


Freshman applicants are required to complete the American College Tests 
(ACT) on one of the note state-wide testing dates. High — seniors 
may secure application forms and information regarding the tests from their 
Sang American College Test scores are used as a partial basis for admis- 
sion, for placement in English and mathematics, and for awarding university- 
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administered scholarships and loans. The Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) of 
the College Entrance Examination Board will be accepted in lieu of the Amer- 
ican College Tests for applicants from states where this test is required. 

Graduates of accredited Alabama secondary schools who attain composite 
scores of 16 or above on the American College Test and who present satisfac- 
tory grades in college preparatory courses are academically eligible for admis- 
sion, Repetition of the American College Test until the minimum score is at- 
tained does not alone provide assurance of admission. 


Physical Examination Report 


Each applicant must complete and return, at least three weeks prior to the 
opening date of the quarter in which admission is desired, a physical examina- 
tion report on a form which the University will furnish. The University re- 
serves the right to require any student to submit to such additional medical 
examinations as are believed advisable for the protection of the University 
community, and to refuse admission to any applicant whose health record in- 
dicates a condition which college work could affect adversely or which would 
be harmful to the students of the University, 


Any applicant who fails to comply with this requirement will not be ad- 
mitted to Auburn University, 


Placement Tests 


Freshmen are sectioned in English and mathematics on the basis of —* 
aptitude and placement test scores, Attendance at placement tests during the 
orientation period is required. A student absent from any placement test will 
be assessed $1.00, 


Admission To Freshman Class 


The requirement for admission shall be graduation from an approved sec- 
ondary school with a minimum of fifteen units (or twelve such units from a 
three-year senior high school) or the equivalent of this requirement as shown 
by examination. (See "early admission" plan under Advanced Standing Pro- 
gram below.) 

Non-resident applicants must have graduated from an accredited high 
school with an over-all average of "C" and have attained a composite score 
of 18 on the American College Tests or a total score of 800 on the College 
Entrance Examination Board's Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

High school graduates who do not meet the above standards may apply 
for admission. Such applicants will be considered on an individual basis, 
and any one or any combination of the following types of evidence may 
be used in appraising the eligibility of the applicant for admission: a personal 
interview, high school grades, rank in class, recommendation of the high 
School principal, and/or review of the results of tests already given or which 
may be required. 

Non-graduates of mature age may be admitted to full freshman standing 
if scores made on the USAFI General Educational Development Tests, the 
American College Tests, or other standard college aptitude tests, and/or such 
special achievement tests or subject examinations as may be recommended by 
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the Committee on Admissions, indicate educational attainment equivalent to 
graduation from a four-year high school Students entering from non-ac- 
credited schools may be accepted if they make satisfactory scores on tests 
prescribed by the Committee on Admissions, 


Requirements In. Mathematics 


One unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for admission to 
all curricula. This must be a course in basic or fundamental mathematics 
specifically designed to include the study of the deductive nature of mathe- 
matics, and cannot be replaced by such courses as business mathematics, per- 
sonal finance, general mathematics, etc. 


A second unit of college preparatory mathematics is required for all cur- 
ricula which include MH 111 — Introductory College Mathematics, and a third 
unit for Interior Design and those curricula —— mathematics beyond the 
freshman year. The second unit must be pri = eg y the study of geometry, 
including the geometry of three dimensions, The student planning to study 
engineering or architecture should take a fourth unit including advanced alge- 
bra and trigonometry. Students admitted with entrance deficiencies must clear 
them before registering for MH 111. 


Advanced Standing Program 


Under the Advanced Standing Program, able students of superior prepara- 
tion are afforded the opportunity of being placed in programs suited to their 
abilities and preparation for college study. Some exceptionally able students 
may be admitted prior to high school graduation. High school graduates of 
superior achievement may be able to qualify for advanced placement and for 
credit which may count toward degree requirements. 


Early Admission — Students of high academic promise may be admitted 
directly from the eleventh year of school without the secondary school diploma. 
Basic requirements for early admission are: 


l. Proper personal qualifications. 


2, Superior competence and preparation as evidenced by the high school 
record, and by satisfactory scores on pre-admission aptitude tests, Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board achievement tests in English, Mathe- 
matics, and History or a science, pre-registration placement tests, or 
proficiency tests adito istered by appropriate departments at Auburn 
University. 


3. A letter from the principal recommending the applicant as to emotional 
and social maturity and readiness for college work, and indicating ap- 
proval of his early admission. 


Information and blanks may be obtained from the Admissions Officer. 


Advanced Placement — Entering freshmen who demonstrate superior prep- 
aration are accorded the —— of qualifying for advanced placement 
and/or credit, not to exceed a total of 45 quarter hours, in the following 
areas: Biology, Botany, Chemistry, English, Foreign Language, History, 
Mathematics, Physics, and Zoology. 
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Advanced placement or credit may be granted to entering freshmen 
who during their senior year in high school have made satisfactory 
scores on the College Board Advanced Placement Examinations. 


A student with special competence in a specific area, as evidenced by 
high school grades and scores on college ability or achievement tests, 
may apply for a departmental examination which may qualify him for 
advanced placement or credit in that department. 


The amount of credit allowable through advanced placement is determined 
by the dean and the department head concerned. A brochure describing the 
Advanced Standing Program will be forwarded by the Registrar upon request. 


Admission Of Transfer Students 


Advanced standing is granted to students transferring credits from ac- 
credited colleges. Undergraduate transfer applicants must have satisfactory 
academic and citizenship records and must be eligible to re-enter the last in- 
stitution attended. Applicants must submit two official transcripts of record 
from each institution attended. Residents of Alabama must have earned from 
all work attempted credit hours and grade gen equal to the following per- 
centage schedules: one to four quarters of attendance, 60 per cent; five to 
seven quarters, 70 per cent; eight quarters and beyond, 80 per cent. Out-of- 
state residents must have a cumulative grade point average of 1.0 (C) on all 
college work attempted. Graduates of accredited institutions seeking admission 
to an undergraduate school of Auburn —— will not be required to meet 
the percentage of "C" average regulations stated above. 

Unless high school credits are shown on the college transcript, one tran- 
script of the high school record must be filed. Students transferring from col- 
leges not satisfactorily accredited will be granted provisional admission or ma 
be required to stand examinations in all subjects for which credit is desired. 
The University reserves the right to require entrance examinations of those 
applicants transferring from colleges with which the University has had no 
experience, The amount of advanced (— credit allowed will be deter- 
mined by the dean and the Registrar. Credit for "D" ers will be allowed 
as approved by the dean except that credit is allowed in Freshman English 
only on grades of “C” or better. 


Admission To Graduate Standing 


Graduation with a Bachelor's degree or its equivalent from an accredited 
college or university is requisite for admission to the Graduate School The 
undergraduate preparation of every applicant for admission must also satisfy 
the requirements of a Screening Committee of the school or department in 
which he desires to major. For further information see section on The Grad- 
uate School and write E special catalog. 


Admission Of Special Students 


Persons at least 20 years of age who cannot fulfill the regular admission 
requirements for freshman standing but otherwise have acquired adequate 
preparation for university courses may be admitted as ee students on ap- 
proval of the dean concerned. To become a candidate for a degree, a special 
student must meet entrance requirements. 
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Non-Resident Students 


Because of limited facilities and in the interest of good instruction, ad- 
missions are restricted, except in the case of children of alumni, to residents of 
Alabama and neighboring states, 

In assessíng fees students are classified as resident and non-resident stu- 
dents. In addition to fees charged to Alabama students, non-resident students 
are required to pay a tuition fee of $100.00 per quarter, This fee is remitted 
to sons and dines of ministers. No tuition is ed to Alabama residents. 


A resident student, if under 21 years of age, is one whose parents (or 
guardian) have been residents of Ala for at least six consecutive months 
next preceding his original enrollment, or whose parents were residents of 
Alabama at the time of their death, and who has not acquired residence in 
another state. In all cases of guardianship, the period of guardianship must 
have been not less than six months at the time of original enrollment, If the 
parents are divorced, legal residence will be determined by the residence of 
the parent to whom the courts have granted custody, 


A resident student, if over 21 years of age, is one whose parents are, or 
were at the time of their death, residents of Alabama, and who has not 
acquired residence in another state; or who, as an adult, has been a resident 
of Alabama for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original 
enrollment; or who is the wife of a man who has been a resident of Alabama 
for at least six consecutive months next preceding his original enrollment. 


All students not able to qualify as resident students are classified as non- 
resident students, If there is any possible question of his right to legal resi- 
dence the applicant should bring the matter to the attention of the Registrar 
before registering. The burden of proof as to residence is upon the student, 
Any student who registers — under these regulations will be required 
to pay not only the non-resident fee but also a penalty fee of $10.00, A 
student who does not clear this obligation within 30 days after official notice 
will have his registration cancelled. 

Title 17, Article 2, Section 15 of the 1940 Code of Alabama, provides 
that residence may not be acquired by attendance at an institution of higher 
learning. No person who is once registered as a non-resident student shall be 
considered to have gies legal residence in Alabama by virtue of having 
attended college in this State or by residence in Alabama while a participant 
in the Auburn University Co-operative Program. Persons whose legal resi- 
dence follows that of parents or guardians shall be considered to have gained 
or lost legal residence in this State while in college according to changes of 
legal residence of parents or rdians, but legal residence shall not be 
considered to have been gained until six months after such persons have 
become legal residents of this State. 


Living Accommodations 


The over-all dormitory program is operated on the basis that a university 
education is not confined to classroom activities. A true university education 
includes the total experience of living within an educational environment. A 
schedule of activities, student government, and a diversified program which 
the residents help plan and in which they participate are important parts 


of university education. 
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In all University dormitories and apartments, careful precautionary meas- 
ures are taken to assure the security of the residents and their personal 
property. However, the peg does not insure personal property of the 
residents and is not responsible for damage to or loss of personal property 
of occupants of University-owned facilities, 


The University reserves the right to inspect the rooms of students living 
in University housing at periodic intervals. 


Men Students 


Auburn University provides dormitory accommodations for approximately 
1325 men students. The men's dormitories are in two areas, Magnolia Dormi- 
tories and the Plainsman Dormitory. 


Magnolia Dormitories, housing 1113 men students, is a three-building unit 
in the northwestern part of the campus. All units are of brick, hollow-tile, 
and steel construction and together form one of the best-equipped resident 
areas for college men in the South. Magnolia Hall was completed in 1948, 
Bullard Hall was completed in 1952, and Noble Hall was opened in January 
of 1957, Each of these buildings is connected with another to form a har- 
monious architectura] and living pattern. All buildings are arranged into 
divisions of approximately 40 students. These residents sharing the exper- 
ience of living together in the basis of the dormitory program. There is 
a dormitory counselor for each division. The Dormitory Counselors are as- 
sisted by Graduate Counselors under the direction of the Resident Counselor 
and the Dormitory Manager in carrying out the dormitory program. 


In the Magnolia Dormitories two students share a room. Each student has 
his own single bed, closet, and study table. The dormitory contains well-ap- 
aem lounge and recreationa] areas, a post-office, a snack bar, and other 

cilities to make a complete living unit. The Housemothers, the Resident 
Counselor, and the Family in Residence have their apartments in the buildings. 

Plainsman Dormitory, which houses 144 men students, is equipped with 
dining facilities and is supervised by a resident staff member. There are two 
boys in each of the 72 rooms, with separate study hall and lounge. 

In addition to the dormitory housing accommodations for men students, 
housing may be obtained in private dormitories and homes in Auburn, and in 
the fraternity houses. The Student Affairs Office maintains for the convenience 
of students a file of off-campus accommodations for men. 


Women Students 


Housing for approximately 1700 women is furnished in the Women's 
Dormitories, The main dormitory group consists of the following: 


No, Name No. Name 
I Elizabeth Harper Hall VIII Ella Lupton Hall 
II Kate Conway Broun Hall IX Helen Keller Hall 
HI Willie Little Hall X Marie Bankhead Owen Hall 
IV Kate Teague Hall XI Annie White Mell Hall 
V Letitia Dowdell Hall XH Dana King Gatchell Hall 
VI Allie Glenn Hall Alumni Hall 
VII Mary Lane Hall Auburn Hall 
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Harper, Broun, Little, and Teague Halls, Social Center and the Women's 
Dining Hall form a Quadrangle in the foreground of the dormitory area. The 
Dining Hall faces the other dormitories located to the south of the Quadrangle. 
Each of the dormitories, I through X, houses approximately 100 girls. A Head 
Resident, who has a suite of rooms in the buil is in charge of each dormi- 
tory. The Head Resident serves as counselor to the students as well as hostess 
in the dormitory. Lounge space is furnished in each building. The bedrooms 
in dormitories I through X are arranged in suites, consisting of two double 
rooms, connected by a tile bathroom. Each room accommodates two girls; 
however, three may be assigned to a room on a temporary basis when the 
dormitories are unusually crowded. The rooms are equipped with twin beds, 
a double desk with two desk chairs, a reading lamp, a bedside table, an easy 
chair, and two chests. All students provide their own bed linens and 
any other items they may wish to use in making their rooms more attractive. 


Dormitories XI and XII are smaller dormitories, housing approximately 
50 girls each. They are located on Mell Street, adjacent to the other dormi- 
tories. These dormitories have community baths, located at the end of the 
hallways and are furnished in a manner similar to the other dormitories. There 
isa Head Resident in each of these dormitories, also. Dormitory XII, Dana 
Gatchell Hall, is a cooperative dormitory. Here the girls prepare their own 
meals and do their cleaning; as a result, the cost of room and board is much 
less than it is in the other dormitories. 


Alumni Hall is located on South College Street. This unit houses 
—— 100 girls with the Head Resident's suite located on the second 
oor. This dormitory has its own dining hall, located in the basement of 
the building. The furnishings in Alumni Hall are the same as in the other 
dormitories. The rooms are not in suites, and there are community baths 
located at each end of the hallways. 


Auburn Hall, housing 182 girls, is the largest women's dormitory. This 
dormitory has community baths located conveniently for the girls on each 
floor. There are a Head Resident and an Assistant Head Resident for this 
dormitory. The girls living here take their meals in Alumni Dining Hall. Au- 
(e H x - located on East Thach Avenue, approximately two blocks from 
Alumni Hall. 


Social Center is a southern colonial building in which are located the of- 
fices of the Dean of Women, the Assistant Dean of Women, the Assistant to 
the Dean of Women and the Dormitory Supervisor. Here, also, is a cashier's 
office where women students room and oer The post office for Dormi- 
tories I through XII is located in this building. In addition, there are two 
large living rooms, a dining room, and a kitchen which may be used by student 

ups. 

In the fall of 1962 a new p of dormitories was opened, located in the 
area in front of the President's Home and called the South Women's Dormi- 
tories. There are three dormitories here housing 110 girls each. At the present 
time the dormitories are designated by the letters A, B, and C. The rooms are 
arranged in suites, with a connecting bath between each two double rooms. 
There is a formal lounge and an informal lounge in each dormitory, and stud 

rooms on each floor. The buildings are completely air conditioned and eac 

room is furnished with twin beds, a bedside table, two desks and desk chairs, a 
double dresser and an easy chair. A Head Resident is in charge of each of these 
residence halls. A dining hall is located in this area to serve the girls living 
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there. There is also an administration building, similar to Social Center, where 
the office of the Head of Women's Housing is located and where the cashier's 
office and the post office for this area are found. There are several attractive 
lounges in the building. Eventually ten dormitories will be built to complete 
this dormitory group. 

Residence in the dormitories is compulsory for all women students unless 
the Dean of Women gives them special permission to live elsewhere. Stu- 
dents will be subject to regulations of the University and the Women's 
Student Government Association at all times. 

All students residing in the dormitories must eat in the University dining 
halls. Meals are served here under the supervision of trained dietitians. 
Costs for special diets will be borne by the student. 

No room reservation in the women's dormitories is binding until a fee 
of $25.00 has been received. This should be sent to the Head of Women's 
Housing. For room and board charges see page 29. 


Married Students 


Auburn University operates two housing projects for married students: 


A. Forest Hills Apartments — 240 units, 80 two-bedroom and 160 one-bed- 
room apartments, furnished, completed September, 1959. wager ge 
include an all-electric kitchen, completely furnished living room and bed- 
room, spacious closets, ample cabinets, all-tile bath with shower-tub com- 
bination, inner-spring mattresses, steam heat, TV outlet, etc. 

B. Graves Centre Apartments — 90 units, one-, two-, and three-bedrooms, 
temporary, partly furnished. 

Deposits are accepted for Forest Hills Apartments from prospective married 
male students who have been acce by the Registrar. Deposits for Graves 
Centre Apartments are accepted from married male undergraduate Auburn 
University students only. For additional information write: A. A. Miller, 
Housing Manager, 901 West Thach Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 

The Student Alfairs Office, 101 Samford Hall, maintains a registry of priv- 
ately owned apartments and will be glad to assist incoming students in locat- 
ing suitable housing. All arrangements should be made before the student 
brings his family to Auburn. 


Room Reservations 


1, Women students wishing to reserve a room in university housing should 
send a deposit of $25.00 to Head of Women's Housing. Reservation for the 
following Winter, Spring, Summer and Fall Quarters will be accepted on or 
after October 1 of each year. 

2. Inquiries regarding rooms for men students should be addressed to the 
—— of Magnolia Dormitories. Applications for any quarter will be ac- 
cepted three quarters in advance except for the Fall Quarter. Inquiries con- 
cerning Fall Quarter applications will be accepted after — 1 each year. 
These inquiries will be numbered in the order of receipt by the Dormitories 
Office and applications will be mailed on the first of April. The application 
form with a $25.00 check payable to Auburn University for room reservation 
deposit, should be returned to the Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, as soon as 
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possible. Room reservation deposits will be held to cover loss of and/or dam- 
age to dormitory property. Hoom reservation deposit is not applicable to 
room rent. 

8, Refund of room reservation fees may be made under the following con- 
ditions: (1) When reservations for the Fall Quarter are canceled on or before 
August 15, prior to the beginning of the Fall Quarter; (2) when reservations 
for the Winter Quarter are canceled on or before December 15; (3) when 
reservations for the Spring Quarter are canceled on or before March 1; (4) 
when reservations for the Summer Quarter are canceled on or before May 
15; (5) when room is vacated at the end of the quarter and no future 
reservations are desired; (6) when a resident enters military service dur- 
ing the quarter. No refund of reservation fees will be made under circum- 
stances other than those outlined above. 


Room And Board Charges 
MEN'S DORMITORIES 


Room and board for men students in Magnolia Dormitories is $180.00 per 
school quarter. — Dormitory residents may elect to take meals in the 
dining halls or elsewhere. Those eating in the dining hall may take meals seven 
days per week at $120.00 or five days per week at $102.00 per quarter. Those 
eating outside the dormitory will only pay the $60.00 per quarter room rent. 
All board charges are subject to payment of applicable sales tax. 


Students who, at the beginning of the quarter, elect to have meals in 
Magnolia Dining Hall may withdraw from such arrangements within the first 
two weeks of the quarter and receive a refund of amounts paid, less a mini- 
mum charge for board for two weeks plus a $7.50 surrender charge, upon re- 
turn of meal tickets issued. No change in board arrangements may be made by 
dormitory residents after the two-week period has expired. Students withdraw- 
ing from the —— or resigning from school after the allowable two-week 
period will be charged on a daily basis plus the $7.50 surrender charge. 


Room and board bills are to be paid at the office in each of the dormi- 
tory areas. Accounts not cleared on or before the fifth day of the current 
month or sixth day of the term in which the office is open for business, 
whichever date comes earlier, are subject to a late fee of $1.00 per day to 
a maximum of $5.00. All room and board accounts are due and adore in 
full at the beginning of each quarter. However, where deemed necessary, 
—— may be made at the Cashier's Office in the student's —— 
area for payment of the amount in not more than three installments, Suc 
payments must be made at the beginning of the period they are intended to 
cover. For information in advance concerning part payments, write the Hous- 
ing Manager in the Men's Dormitories or Women's Dormitories, as applicable. 

Room assignments will be valid only through 5:00 P.M. of the 6th day 
after the dormitories officially open, unless the room has been paid for in 
advance or other satisfactory arrangements have been made before that date. 

Authorized refunds of room rent will be made on a calendar week basis 
and board charges on a daily basis when students leave the University dormitor- 
ies and dining . A minimum charge of 35 of the quarterly room rent rate 
will be charged any student vacating rooms after school opens, with refunds 
being made not to exceed % of the quarterly (12 weeks) rate. A calendar week 
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begins on Sunday. Students deme dormitory rooms without proper notice 
to the dormitory office concerned be charged rent on the room until such 
notice has been properly filed with the office that the room has been vacated. 

Although every effort will be made to maintain the present room and 
board prices, if food prices advance abnormally, it may be found necessary 
to increase these costs. 

For men students living in private dormitories, cooperative boarding 
houses, private homes, and fraternity houses, rooms without meals range 
from $50.00 to $70.00 for each school quarter, The meals in boarding houses 
near the campus are about $45.00 a month. 


WOMEN'S DORMITORIES 


Room and board in all non-air-conditioned Women's Dormitories is $180.00 
per school quarter. Room and board charges in the new air-conditioned dorm- 
itories will be $200.00 school quarter. All women students are required 
to take meals in the dormitory dining halls and board charges which are 
$110.00 per quarter are subject to payment of applicable sales tax. 


Expenses and Financial Aid 


Under the land-grant institution philosophy of education for all, Auburn's 
fees have remained low. Student charges are 17 per cent lower than similar 
fees charged in the Southeast and the nation as a whole. They have remained 
almost static over the past five years, a situation unique at Auburn in view of 
other rising costs. 

Since living expenses are an integral part to be computed in college costs, 
subsistence at Auburn University is also considerably less than at comparable 
schools across the nation. Board and room for men figure at some 31 per cent 
less than the average, with women paying 21 per cent lower costs. 

Auburn University reserves the right to deny admission to or drop any 
student who does not meet his financial obligations to the institution. 

Fees are payable in advance at the beginning of each quarter registra- 
tion as follows: 


Basic Quarterly Charges For Regular 


Undergraduate Students 
. Student 
University Activities Total 
Fee 
All curricula except Veterinary Medicine $66.50 $8.50 $75.00 
Veterinary JEMEN ee y §.50 80.00 


The University Fee is used to meet part of the cost of instruction, physical 
training and development, the cost of necessary laboratory materials and 
supplies for student's use, maintenance and operation of the physical plant, 
the Library and the Student Health Service. 

The Student Activities Fee supports affairs on the campus, namely, inter- 
collegiate athletics, Auburn bend dubai) dramatic arts, glee clubs, Glome- 
rata, intramura] sports, Plainsman, religious life, social affairs, student gov- 
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ernment, and Student Union Building Fund. This fee includes 50 cents which 
will be held in reserve to cover unnecessary ^e to University property by 
of the 


students. Any unused portion of this amount will revert to the credit 


activities listed in this paragraph. 
Other Fees And Charges 


(1) Field Training Course in Home Economics one-half of regular 
University and non-residence fees. (Student Activities Fee op- 
tional. If elected, full fee charged.) 

Charged for: Retail Training — HE 335 

(2) Handling Charges 
(a) For registration fees billed home 
(b) Unhonored checks returned from bank 
(c) For delayed payment of registration fees 

(Arrangements for paying registration fees and charges 
should be worked out in advance with College Bursar.) 


$1.00 


(3) Service and Penalty Charges for Late Registration 2.00 to 15.00 


(a) Students required to pre-register and who fail to pay fees 
at scheduled dates (from end of pre-registration dates to 


yd» of classes) 

(b) full-time undergraduate students from beginning of 
classes through last date for new registration for quarter 

(c) Students failing to complete registration by payment or 
making satisfactory arrangement for fees with the Bursar 
by last day for new ure e for the quarter will be 
dro from classes and may be reinstated by payment of 
late fees and penalty charges of $1.00 per PT class day 
in addition, up to a maximum penalty of $10.00 plus late 

4) Lato fees and penalties for grad Sick wa pet time 

(d) Late fees an ties for uate students an -time 
students taking less than 10 quarter hours begin zE week 
later than for undergraduates. 


(4) Non-Resident Fee 
Non-resident students with the exception of sons and daugh- 
ters of ministers are required to pay a tuition fee each quarter. 

(5) Laundry and Dry Cleaning (optional) 

This fee is optional for Bodl inen and women students. Re- 
funds, where deemed advisable, may be made during the first 
two weeks of the quarter. Thereafter, refunds will be made 
only in the case of resignation of the student. This service is 
furnished by yer Laundry of Auburn and includes laun- 
dry, pressing, and cleaning. 

(6) R.O.T.C. Uniform and Equipment Deposit (refundable) 
All students, both Basic and Advanced, are ired to deposit 
the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to 
enrollment in R.O.T.C. They are then furnished a uniform in 

condition and other necessary supplies through the 
O.T.C. Supply Office. Upon completion of the R.O.T.C. 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student there- 


2.00 
5.00 


15.00 


100.00 


20.00 


30.00 
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from, the uniform and other supplies are turned in and the de- 
sit returned to the student, ion $1.50 per quarter withheld 

y the Bursar of the University to cover the cost of cleaning 
and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to support 


R.O.T.C. activities as follows: scho and marksmanshi 
awards; ial apparel and equipment for competitive dri 
teams and rifle teams; approved travel for drill teams and 


rifle teams representing Auburn University R.O.T.C.; uniforms 
for sponsors; the official annual Military Ball in an amount 
not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled that quarter. This charge 
is subject to change in accordance with demands of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force training programs. 
(7) Chemistry Breakage or Pharmacy Breakage Card 
(refundable) each 
(8) Change in Course Fee 
This charge is made for each separate change with dean's 
permission after classes begin. 
(9) Change in Curriculum Fee 
(10) Auditing Fee Per subject 
Any student who pays less than full-time fees must pay this 
fee for auditing a subject. 
(11) Re-examination Fee each 
(12) Special Examination or Equivalency Examination Fee each 
(13) Pilot and Private Instruction Courses Maximum (See No. 22 


next page.) For description of these courses see section on 
Aeronautica] Engineering. 


(14) Transcript Fee 
"hts fee dd beginning of th hich th 
is fee is e at i of the quarter in w e 
student is Ponda for a — ^ 
Duplicate Diploma Fee 

(16) Correspondence Study Course Fees (each course) First hour 
And $5.00 for each additional credit hour. 

(17) Part-time Undergraduates First hour 
Additional hours, total not to exceed 9 hours, at $5.00 each. No 
non-resident fee charged. Student Activities Fee optional If 
more than 9 quarter hours carried, full undergraduate fees are 
pou Six-week courses of 5 or more quarter hours call 
or payment of one-half regular undergraduate fees for a 
quarter. 

(18) Graduate —— E First hour 
Additional hours $5.00 eac quarter. Separate registra- 
tions for six-week term cost $10.00 for first hour and $5.00 
per hour for each additional hour, Student Activity Fee op- 
tional, no non-resident fee charged. Graduate students regi 
tering for 10 hours or more will be entitled to student health 
service. 

(19) Thesis Only (non-credit course) and/or Fee for registration to 
clear Incompletes when University facilities are used. 


10. 
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(20) Thesis Binding Fee Per copy 2.50 
Number of copies required ranges from three to five, 
(21) Music Fees 


Applied Music — one 3& hour lesson per week 20.00 
Applied Music — two % hour lessons per week 30.00 
Applied Fundamentals of Music 
Class instruction in piano or violin) 5.00 
Practice Fee — per quarter — one hour per day 3.00 
two hours per day 5.00 
Instrumental Rental Fee — per quarter 3.00 
(22) Special Pilot Training Fees — Special fees for the pilot training 
courses are: 
AE 306 Private Pilot Training — Flight, maximum 423.18 
AE 406 Commercial Pilot Training — Flight, maximum 2,100.00 
AE 423 Flight Instructor Training, maximum 497.77 


(Subject to change without notice.) 

(23) Microscope Purchase 
It is required that students entering Veterinary Medicine own 
a microscope prior to admission. (See section on Veterinary 
Medicine.) 

(24) Registration Canceled and Fees Refunded 
If a student pre-registers for the next quarter, then withdraws 
prior to the —— the quarter, all fees are refunded. If a 
student resigns within the first two weeks after classes begin, 
all fees, less charges, will be refunded except the sum of $7.50 
which will be retained as a registration fee, and except the 
sum of $5.00 paid as student health fee if the student has par- 
ticipated in any part of the student health program. If a stu- 
dent remains in school longer than two weeks after classes be- 
gin, no refund will be made of any fees applying for that 
quarter except on resignations caused by personal illness or call 
into military service. 

(25) Room and Board — All women students, except those granted 
special — by the Dean of Women, are required to 
live in dormitories and take their meals at the Women's Din- 
ing Halls. Residents in the dormitories for men may elect 
to take their meals in the dormitory dining halls, or elsewhere. 
Rate: Room and Board, per quarter (add sales tax for board) 180.00 


For further information, see room and board section. to 200,00 
(26) Nursery School and Ki 

Main Nursery School (per quarter) 25.00 

Auxiliary Nursery School (per quarter) 12,00 

Kindergarten (per quarter) 15.00 


For registration information, contact Chairman, Nursery School 
and Kindergarten. 


(27) Internship Fee — Veterinary Medicine (off campus) 3.00 
(on campus) 12,50 
(28) Doctoral Dissertation microfilming fee 25.00 


Room and board charges are listed on pages 28 and 29 for both men and 
women. 
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Financial Aid At Auburn 


Auburn University has established an Office of Student Financial Aid to 
provide financia! assistance to aid worthy students in meeting educational 
costs incurred while attending Auburn University. 


A pamphlet describing scholarship and loan funds may be obtained by 
writing to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Auburn University. 


Sources of aid not available through the Office of Student Financial Aid 
are as follows: 


Students with physical handicaps may obtain grants-in-aid covering Uni- 
versity fees, books, supplies, and, in some cases, general maintenance through 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service. Federal and state appropriations sup- 

ort this service. For information and application blanks, contact Mr. Frank 
enkins, District Supervisor, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 110 Thach Hall, 
Auburn, Alabama. 


To promote scholarship and research among graduate students, a number 
of Teaching Fellowships, Graduate Assistantships, and Research Fellowships 
and Assistantships carrying substantial stipends are available. Apply not later 
than March 15. Contact the Dean of the Graduate School for ———— and 
application blanks. 

The U.S. Navy offers to a number of students tuition and fees, plus an 
allowance for expenses, for four years. Recipients are determined after na- 
tion-wide selection. They enter college as Midshipmen, USNR, under the 
Regular NROTC program. In return for this aid, they must complete four 
years of Naval Science, make all required summer practice cruises, and 
upon graduation accept à commission as pe U.S. Navy, or Second Lieu- 
tenant, U.S. Marine Corps. The Secretary of the Navy establishes the criteria 
for voluntary termination of an officer's status to meet the needs of the naval 
service. At the present time a required minimum active duty service period 
of 4 years has been established by the Secretary of the Navy. 


In addition to the NROTC program, the U.S. Navy and U.S, Marine Corps 
have included Auburn University in the Navy Enlisted Scientific Education 
Program. This program offers enlisted members of these two services the * 
portunity of obtaining a baccalaureate degree in scientific fields. Upon gra - 
uation they are offered an appointment as ensign, U.S. Navy, or second lieu- 
tenant, U.S, Marine Corps. All books, tuition and fees are paid and the par- 
ticipants are retained on active d with normal pay and allowances. This 
program was inaugurated in 1958, At the present time the required minimum 
active duty service after commissioning is four years, 


Employment Service 


The University Personnel Office assists students in obtaining —— 
to defray a portion of their educational expenses. The University, however, 
does not advise freshmen to attempt work during their first quarter on campus 
unless it is essential. Earnings vary with the job requirements and previous 
work experience. Since employers must know when a student is free for work, 
little assistance can be given any student until his class schedule is known. 
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The Personnel Office functions only as a referral agency and cannot prom- 
ise jobs to students; however, every attempt is made to place capable stu- 
dents needing work. 


Students are also assisted in locating full-time summer employment at 
resorts, national parks, camps, with governmental agencies and in business 
and industry. Information and applications for such employment should be 
secured early in Winter Quarter, 

The University Personnel Office also assists student wives in locating 
employment both on and off the campus. Inquiries should be directed to 
the University Personnel] Office, Temporary Building 10-A. 


Cooperative Education Program 


Students in certain curricula who qualify are offered an opportunity to 
participate in a plan of education known as the Cooperative Education Pro- 
gram. It offers the student a chance to add meaning and purpose to his theo- 
retical classroom instruction by combining it with practical experience in a 
business or industrial job assignment which relates to bis field of study. 

The "co-op" student alternates between school and industry on a quarterly 
basis and while he is in school takes his courses as a regular — The 

requires five years at the end of which time he will have received 
almost two years of experience in addition to receiving his regular four-year 


Students in the following curricula may participate: aerospace, chemical, 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineering; applied physics; physics; areo- 
nautical administration; industrial management; textile management and textile 
science; business administration; and mathematics. For further information, 
see page 110 and write to Director, Engineering Extension Service. 


Educational Benefits For Veterans 


Many current publications describe in yrs a detail the educational 
Programs authorized by Congress under the following federal acts: Public 

w 346 (G.I, Bill F Rights) Public Law 16 (Vocational Rehabilitation), 
Public Law 550 (Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952), Public Law 894 
(Vocational Rehabilitation Revised), Publio Law 634 (War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act), 


Auburn University is fully approved by the Veterans Administration to 
give training under these laws. Veterans planning to attend school under 
one of these laws should make application directly to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and get prior approval before entering school. 


Those entering school under the benefits of any one of the laws should 
have sufficient funds to finance themselves for one quarter or at least until 
payments begin coming in from the Veterans Administration (approximately 
two months). 

For further information write to the Office of Student Financial Aid, Au- 
burn University, Auburn, Alabama. 
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Student Services 


The Dean of Student Affairs and the Dean of Women assist students with 
their problems and aid them in their adjustment to University life, Their of- 
fices serve as a general clearing house for matters pertaining to the welfare 
of all students. 


The Dean of Student Affairs supervises all projects supported by the stu- 
dent activities fee and works mutually with students or groups on campus 
problems. The Dean's office is located in Samford Hall. 


The Dean of Women's duties include matters pertaining to the welfare of 
all women students and approval of social functions that University women 
attend. The Dean's offices are located in the Social Center. 


Counseling Service 


The University endeavors to maintain counseling and guidance services 
for its students. Each academic dean, either — or through appointed 
assistants, guides each student in his academic problems, especially in ar- 
ranging schedules, maintaining residence requirements, and satisfying sub- 
ject matter degree requirements. The Registrar and his assistants advise the 
student regarding hours and grade points required for graduation. In addition, 
counseling services of other types are available. The Dean of Student Affairs 
and the Dean of Women with their respective staffs, are especially concerned 
with any student problem, educational, vocational, or personal. 

In addition to the counseling services offered throughout the University, a 
variety of services is provided for all students free of charge by the Student 
Counseling Service. Students seeking self-direction in vocational, educational, 
or personal areas are invited to call 887-6511, Extension 321, to make an ap- 
pointment to see a counselor for individual, confidential assistance. The office 
is open from 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday. 


The staff of the Student Counseling Service perceive counseling as a pro- 
cess in which the student comes to the counselor voluntarily to gain in self- 
understanding so that he may solve his own problems as they arise now and 
in the future. The counselors do not perceive themselves as advisors, but as 
individuals who are concerned with helping students find solutions to their 
problems. The counselors respect the ability of the students to make their 
own choices after they have a better understanding of themselves. 


PERSONAL COUNSELING 


Many University students have personal concerns which may interfere 
with their academic or social success. Counselors attempt to offer an atmos- 
— in which students may discuss such problems freely and confidentially. 

ersonal emotional adjustment, finances, health, dating, marriage, home re- 
lationships, social relations, adjustment to college work, and plans for the fu- 
ture are only a few of the many concerns. Often, effective solutions can be 
reached by a student through a counselor-counselee relationship. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELING 


Counselors assist students in making a thorough self-appraisal of interests, 
abilities, aptitudes, and personality traits so that they may utilize this infor- 
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mation in making a wise vocational choice. Counselors interpret the data 
from tests, discuss all possibilities of success, and help the student work through 
the decision-making process. The Occupational Information Reading Room 
maintained in the Student Counseling Service is available to all students. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING 


In addition to the academic de ental advisors of the University, the 
Student Counseling Service provides services to students who are having 
academic difficulties, who are indecisive about a major, or who wish informa- 
tion on their adaptability to selected programs of study. By gaining a realistic 
appraisal of themselves through counseling, students are better equipped to 
make more intelligent academic choices. This type of counseling is often in- 
terrelated with the other areas, and only by a complete understanding of all 
problems can a student's academic difficulties be alleviated. 


Student Health Service 


The Student Health Service of Auburn University renders the following 
services: (1) out-patient medical and surgical service by staff doctors only; 
(2) hospitalization at the University Infirmary; (3) local ambulance service; 
(4) medical supervision of the physical education and athletic programs; (5) 
health education; and (6) campus sanitation. These services are administered 
by the medical staff of the Health Service. 


The University owns and operates a 65-bed infirmary equipped with à 
modern clinical laboratory and X-ray facilities, Working in conjunction with 
the State Health Department annual chest X-rays are given to students, faculty 
members and employees of the school. After physical evaluation of each stu- 
dent, recommendations are made to the student, to the dean of his respective 
school, to the physical education department, and to the military department. 


Each entering student is required to file a physical examination report 
completed by his private physician before he can b admitted to Auburn Uni- 
versity. Forms for this report will be furnished by the University. 


No major surgery is performed in the Infirmary. Elective surgery should 
be performed in the student's home town, or by referral to a specialist during 
vacation periods or to a local surgeon. Emergency surgical operations are the 
responsibility of the student, Students who are in need of — opera- 
tions and those having severe multiple or compound fractures be referred 
for treatment and the expense will be a — te the student, The 
University has available a surgical consultant who may be called when needed, 
The expense will be charged to the student requiring such consultation. 


The Student Health Service is available to all regularly enrolled full-time 
students of the institution. Medical service is not provided by the University 
for the families of married students, but a list of local physicians will be made 
available by the Student Health Service upon request, 


The Out-Patient Clinic is open from 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. and 1:00 
.m. to 4:00 p.m. each week day, Monday through Friday. Clinic hours are 
m 8:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m. on Saturday, and 8:30 a.m. to 9:30 a.m. each 
Sunday. Emergency treatment is available 24 hours daily. Visiting hours at 
the Infirmary x 10:00 a.m. to 11:30 a.m., 3:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
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and 7;00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. each day. Only two visitors per patient are 
allowed simultaneously, 


University physicians do not make calls outside the Infirmary or attempt 
to treat students in their rooms, Students who are too ill to come to the 
Infirmary will be furnished with local ambulance service. Parents will be 
notified by the University physician if a student is believed to be seriously ill. 


Each student is entitled to 15 days free hospitalization at the University 
Infirmary during each school year. This includes professional services of the 
medical staff of the Student Health Service, general floor nursing care, 
ordinary medications, room and board, linen, routine laboratory and X-ray 
procedures. 


The Student Health Fee does not include surgery, consultation, special 
X-rays, special medications, or special nurses. A charge is made for these, 
but only an amount sufficient to cover the cost. 


The services of local physicians are available at the student's expense 
either at his place of residence or when he is properly admitted to the Uni- 
versity Infirmary, 

The Student Health Service is not available to students during the fol- 
lowing vacation periods: Christmas holidays and the periods between the 
close of the Summer Quarter and the opening of the Fall Quarter. 

During epidemics, the staff of the Student Health Service will make every 

ssible effort to care for ill students at the Infirmary, but if Infirmary staff and 
acilities should be inadequate, the University will not assume responsibility 
for payment of services rendered by outside doctors or other hospitals. 


Student Activities 
The Student Body 


The student body, composed of all Auburn students, has elected officers. 
It is divided into three branches, working cooperatively for the betterment of 
the students and Auburn, and students are encouraged to take part in the po- 
litical life of the campus. 


Student Government 


The three-branch ruling organization for student government is elected 
each spring. Its purposes include controlling extra-curricular activities, pro- 
viding members for joint student-faculty committees, and representing — 
opinion to the administration. 

Student government is made up of the executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. The executive group is composed of the President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and members of the Executive Cabinet. Cabinet mem- 
bers are known as Superintendents and are appointed by the President and 
—— by the Senate. In addition, there may be advisory committees to 

e President. 

The legislative branch, the Student Senate, is composed of members elected 
according to class. Students with opinions to present, refer their suggestions 
to the class senators, who will bring them before the Senate. 

The Student Jurisprudence Committee has one presiding Justice and six 
student Associate Justices and is vested with the Judicial power of the Stu- 
dent Body, The committee interprets the Student Body constitution and ren- 
ders decisions. 


Women's Student Government Association 


The purpose of the Women's Student Government Association is to uphold 
high standards of scholarship, and to create, promote and maintain a high 
sense of honor and integrity in all phases of University life. 

Each Auburn co-ed is md a member and vital of WSGA 
when she enters Auburn University. The WSGA is made up of four councils: 
the Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, and — House Councils. The 
Legislative Council is composed of representatives of each dormitory. 

The WSGA plans and carries out a well-organized program for women 


students. 
Student Publications 


The Auburn Engineer — published monthly for and by students in Engi- 
neering. 
The Auburn Forester — published annually by students of the department 


of Forestry. 
The Auburn Veterinarian — booklet published quarterly for and by stu- 
dents in Veterinary Medicine. 
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The Glomerata — student annual publication; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Helm — a monthly paper published by NROTC students, 


The Plainsman — a weekly paper published by students of the institution; 
production costs covered by Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Tiger Cub — annual student handbook; production costs covered by 
Student Activities Fee and advertising. 


The Auburn Union 


The Auburn Union is the center of non-academic student and faculty 
life. The building, located in the heart of the campus, provides a living 
room for students away from home-— a place to relax, to entertain friends, 
and to find convenient dining and school supply services. Planned programs 
of social, recreational and cultural events help develop students in the art 
of human relations. 


Located in the Auburn Union are the War Eagle Cafeteria and Snack 
Bar, Alumni Offices, Faculty Club, Student Government Offices, Publications 
Offices, University Book Store, Union Ballroom, meeting rooms, commuters 
lounges, banquet rooms, reading and TV lounges, and Union staff offices. 


The main desk has become the central information center on campus, 
On hand are the registration cards of each student enrolled, listing class 
schedule, home address, and campus address. 


Religious Organizations 


The student religious organizations of the churches of Auburn provide 
opportunity for — participation in religious programs, wholesome rec- 
reational and social activity and closer personal association with members of 
the faculty, These organizations are: Baptist Student Union; Disciples Stu- 
dent Fellowship (Christian Church); Church of Christ's Young People's Or- 
ganization; the Canterbury Club of the Episcopal Church; Legion of Mary 
and the Newman Club of the Catholic Church; Gamma Delta, the Interna- 
tional Association of Lutheran Students; Wesley Foundation of the Methodist 
Church; Westminster Fellowship of the Presbyterian Church; Hillel Coun- 
selship of the Jewish Faith: Liahona Fellowship of the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; the Christian Science Organization; 
and Unitarian-Universalist Fellowship. 

The Religious Life Committee, composed of students, faculty and staff of 
the University, serves as a functional organ for promoting and sponsoring all 
campus-wide religious activities in whi rational coordination is needed 
to give the best benefits to the students d Kobe University. 


Independent Organizations 
TOWERS 


Towers is a social and service organization for women students not af- 
filiated with a social sorority, It was organized in 1958 and its aims are: to 
maintain close sorority and independent relationship at Auburn; to encoura 
leadership and scholarship among members and affiliates; to provide an outlet 
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for non-affiliated women students; to promote University projects that benefit 
the entire student body. 


Musical Organizations 


The bands are maintained by the University for regularly enrolled stu- 
dents who wish to develop their music ability and to participate in many 
University and off-campus activities, The Marching Band, which accompanies 
the football team on its trips to games in many areas, and which represents 
the University for various University, state, and out of state functions, norm- 
ally consists of —— 125 players, who receive special training in 
drill formations. Physical Education may be waived for students during the 
fall quarters in which they are members of the Marching Band. (See Band 
Director for details.) The Concert Band consists of advanced students who 
have passed the work of the preliminary bands, and students who are pre- 
paring to teach band in the schools. It provides music for various University 
activities and some off-campus functions such as concert tours, Regular train- 
ing which embodies instruction in the rudiments of music and the use of band 
instruments is given free of charge at the band — periods. These ac- 
tivities may be taken with or without degree credit. 


The Orchestra is sponsored by the Music Department for the development 
of musical talent and individual achievement in ensemble playing. Students 
in the early stages of musical training, especially those in violin, viol. and cello, 
are invited to participate. Membership is by permission of the director. This 
activity may be taken with or without degree credit, 


The Men's Glee Club, the Women's Glee Club, and the Mixed Chorus 
are large study and performing choruses open to any student. Regular rehear- 
sals and participation in campus and off-campus activities are a part of these 
courses, Admission to the Concert Choir is obtained by audition; a high degree 
of proficiency in choral singing and a systematic study of serious choral litera- 
ture is expected of the men and women who are chosen for this group. These 
activities may be taken with or without degree credit. Qualified students 
are selected to sing in the Men's Octet and the Women's Octet. The Octets are 
often called upon to furnish light, entertaining music for events at Auburn 
and throughout the state. 


The Auburn Opera Workshop has for its purpose the training of students in 
the various phases of operatic — largely through actual stage perform- 
ances of outstanding operas. Membership is opm with or without degree 
credit to all students, Each year the group produces several operas sung in 
English and presents a well-known musical in cooperation with the various 
committees of the Auburn Union Building. Students are assigned duties as 
singers, stage technicians, musical assistants, etc., according to their respective 
interests and talents. 


Lecture And Concert Series 


The University, through the Lecture and Concert Committee composed 
of faculty and student members, brings to the campus each year a wide 
variety of lectures, concerts and other programs of cultural value. This 
project is financed through the student activities fee, and all students are 
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admitted to events without charge upon presentation of their student identifica- 
tion cards. 


Intramural Sports 


The Intramural Sports Department offers to students, both men and women, 
many opportunities to participate in competitive team and individual sports, 
and recreational activities. Healthful sports, good sportsmanship, and friendly 
competition are stressed. All students are urged to participate in the program 
which is entirely voluntary and largely student-supported and supervised. 

Regular tournaments are offered in seasonal team and individual sports. 

Fall Quarter. — Touch football, swimming, volleyball. 

Winter Quarter. — Basketball, bowling, table tennis. 

Spring Quarter, — Badminton, golf, softball, tennis, track. 

Summer Quarter. — Softball, tennis, golf, swimming. 


Intramural 2 rane for Men also operates a check-out service in the base- 
ment of the Auburn Union Building. Any student may check out athletic 
equipment either on a 24-hour basis or over weekends. 


National Honor Societies 


The following members of the Association of College Honor Societies have 
established chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Epsilon Delta (Pre-Medicine) ^ Phi Eta Sigma (Scholarship — 


Alpha Lambda Delta (Freshman Freshman Men) 

Scholastic — Women) Phi Kappa Phi (Scholarship — 
Chi Epsilon (Civil Engineering) Senior Men and Women) 
Eta Kappa Nu (Electrical Pi Tau Sigma (Mechanical, 

—— Aerospace Engineering) 
Mortar Board (Student Leadership Rho Chi (Pharmacy) 

— Senior Women) Sigma Pi Sigma (Physics) 
Omicron Delta Kappa (Student Tau Beta Pi (Engineering) 


Leadership — Junior and Senior Tau Kappa Alpha (Forensics) 
Men) 


National Recognition Societies 


The following national societies have chapters established at Auburn: 


Alpha Phi Omega (Campus Omicron Delta Gamma (Economics) 
Service — Men) Omicron Nu (Home Economics) 
Arnold Air Society (Air Force Pershing Rifles (Air Force ROTC 
ROTC) Basic Cadets) 
Angel Flight (AFROTC Coed Phi Lambda Upsilon (Chemistry) 
Auxiliary) Phi Mu Epsilon (Mathematics) 
Cwens (Student Leadership — Psi Chi (Psychology) 
Sophomore Women) Scabbard and Blade (Military) 


Gamma Sigma Delta (Agriculture) Xi Sigma Pi (Forestry) 
Kappa Delta Pi (Education) 
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Campus Leadership And Service Organizations 


"A" Club — Varsity lettermen in baseball, basketball, football, track or cheer- 


leading 


Auburn Veterans Association — Service Organization open to veterans of the 


Armed Services. 


Circle "K" Club — International Service Club for college men sponsored by 


Kiwanis International, 


Spades — Honor Society of ten most outstanding senior men. 
Squires — Honor Society for most outstanding sophomore men. 
Towers — Independent Women's Service and Social Organization. 


Departmental And Professional Organizations 


Agricultural Council 
Agricultural Economics Club 


Agronomy Club 

Alpha Beta Alpha (4-H Members) 

Ses Zeta (National Agriculture 

—— 

American Chemical Society 

American Institute of Aeronautical 
Space 

American Institute of Architects 

American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers 

American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers 

American Pharmaceutical Association 

American Rocket Society 

American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers 

American Society of Civil Engineers 

American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers 

Art Guild (Visual Arts and 
Industrial Design) 

Auburn Camera Club 

Auburn Debate Council 

*Auburn Engineers Council 

*Auburn Historical Society 

Auburn Players (Dramatics Club) 

* Auburn Soccer Club 

Auburn Speleological Society 

Auburn Student Education 
Association 

Auburn Tiger Sharks (Skindiving) 

*Auburn University Young 
Republican Club 

* Or 

to official University recognition. 


* Association for Childhood 
Education 
Block and Bridle Club (Animal 


Science) 

Builders Guild (Building 
Construction) 

Caissons Club (ROTC Artillery, 
Advanced Cadets) 

Dairy Science Club 

Dana King Gatchell Home 
Economics Club 

Delta Omicron (Music, Women) 

Delta Sigma Pi (Business 
Administration) 

Dolphin Club (Women Swimmers) 

Forestry Club 

Future Farmers of America 

Horticulture Forum 

*Industrial Arts Club 

Industrial Design Forum 

Institute of Radio Engineers 

International Relations Club 

Junior American Veterinary Medical 
Association * 

Ka Epsilon (Pharmacy, Women) 

Lambda Fau (Medical Technology) 

Omicron p.c Pi (Decor Club) 

*Pre-Law Clu 

Phi Beta Lambda (Business 
Education) 

Phi Delta Chi (Pharmacy) 

Phi Delta Kappa (Education, Men) 

Phi Mu Alpha — Sinfanid (Music) 

Phi Psi (Textiles) 

Phi Zeta (Veterinary Medicine) 


izations marked by an asterisk are serving a probationary period prior 
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Pi Sigma Epsilon (Salesmanship, 
Marketin ^ 

Pi Tau Pi Sigma (ROTC Signal 
Corps Advanced Cadets) 

Physical Education Club 

Poultry Club 

Pre-Veterinary Medical Association 

*Psychology Club 

Scarab (Architecture) 

Society for Advancement of 
Management 


Society of American Military 


Engineers 

Spiked | Shoe (Varsity Lettermen 
in Track) 

Sigma Tau Delta (English) 

Sociology Club 

Steerage (Naval ROTC) 

*Semper Fidelis Society (Naval 
ROTC for Marine Cadets) 

Track and Saber (ROTC Army 
Advanced Cadets) 

Women's Recreation Association 


Student Wives Clubs 


Army Cadet Wives Club 

Auburn T-Square Widows 
(Architecture) 

Auxiliary of Civil Engineers 

Dames Club 

Forestry Wives Club 


Junior AVMA Auxiliary 

Keystones (Building Construction) 

Pharmacy Wives Club 

Wives of Auburn Engineers 

Wives of Industrial Management 
Students 


Social Fraternities And Sororities 
The following national social fraternities have established chapters at 


Auburn: 

Alpha Gamma Rho 
Alpha Psi 

Alpha Tau Omega 
cm Chi 

Delta Sigma Phi 
Delta Tau Delta 
Delta Upsilon 
Kappa Alpha Order 


Kappa Sigma 
UA Chi Alpha 
Omega Tau Sigma 
Phi Delta Theta 


Phi Gamma Delta 
Phi Kappa Tau 

Pi Kappa Alpha 

Pi Kappa Phi 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
Sigma Chi 

Sigma Nu 

Sigma Phi Epsilon 
Sigma Pi " 
Tau Ka Epsilon 
Theta Chi = 
Theta Xi 


The following national social fraternity has established a colony at Au- 
burn: Beta Theta Pi (Beta Pi Colony). 


The Interfraternity Council regulates the relationships between the member 
fraternities. 


The following national social sororities maintain chapters at Auburn: 


Alpha Delta Pi Delta Delta Delta Phi Mu 

Alpha Gamma Delta Delta Zeta Pi Beta Phi 
Alpha Omicron Pi Kappa Alpha Theta Zeta Tau Alpha 
Chi Omega Kappa Delta 


The following national social sorority has established a colony at Auburn: 
Kappa Kappa Gamma. 
The Pan-Hellenic Council regulates the relationships of the sororities. 


University Regulations 
Academic Regulations 


The student pursuing a degree program must fulfill a number of require- 
ments specified by Auburn University. These concern such things as the num- 
ber of courses he will take and the pattern they should follow. It will also 
concern his grades, conduct, and the amount of time he must spend in full- 
time work. Explanations of these requirements are presented in the following 


paragraphs, 


Enrollment And Class Attendance 


CLASS ATTENDANCE 


Students are expected to attend punctually every recitation, laboratory 
exercise, and other University duties. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


A student whose work is satisfactory — as reported by his instructors — may 
be granted a leave of absence to represent the University in the following activi- 
ties: athletics, band, orchestra, glee club, debating or oratorical contests, 
dramatics club, thesis work, inspection trips, and such other University activities 
as the President or Council of Deans may approve. 


REGISTRATION 


The orientation of new freshmen and registration of new and previously 
enrolled students will be held each quarter as indicated in the University 
Calendar. A service charge will be made for registration after the official dates 
listed in the University Calendar. (See section on Fees and Charges, page 29.) 

Every student is required to be registered in Auburn University in his uar- 
ter of graduation or in any other quarter when, in clearing an “incomplete” 
grade, working on a graduate thesis, or engaged in any other endeavor relatin 
to his normal progress as a student, he makes use of the instructional staff an 
the facilities the University. For such special registration, a fee of $5.00 is 
charged. Registration in a correspondence course satisfies this requirement. 


LATE ENROLLMENT 


After the date specified in the University Calendar as the last day for new 
registrations, no student may register except by permission of his dean. The 
load of a student who registers late shall be reduced at the discretion of his 
dean, 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


A student is required to have approval of his dean before changing his 
program of studies. A fee of $1.00 will be charged for each change in sched- 
ule and $5.00 for change in curriculum after classwork begins, except schedule 
changes made necessary by failure at the final examination —— or as a 
result of special examinations, or in special cases approved by the Registrar. 
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A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. 


A grade of “Withdrawn Failing” (WF) will be recorded in the Registrar's 
Office for a subject dropped on request of the student after the second week 
of a quarter. Exceptions are made only as authorized by the dean. 


A student's dean may make such substitutions as he deems —— in 
the students course of study. The student's load may also be reduced by 
the dean when circumstances seem to make it advisable. 


BACK WORK 


In arranging a student's work for each year the dean will require him to 
schedule first the back work of the lower class or classes, but where this would 
work a serious hardship on the student the dean may make such exceptions as 
he deems necessary. 


CLASSIFICATION 


A student will be promoted from one class to the next when he lacks not 
more than 10 hours of course work specifically required in his curri 

A student who has been awarded one baccalaureate degree and pursues 
another course for a second baccalaureate degree will be classified as an 
undergraduate student, 

Students who for reasons acceptable to the dean do not wish to pursue 
regular courses either as to load or curriculum, will be admitted as unclassi- 
fied students. 


CURRICULUM TRANSFER 


If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring fewer 
hours, a year of credit in the former will not carry more than a year of credit 
in the latter. 

If a student transfers from one curriculum to another requiring more hours, 
the graduation requirements of the new curriculum must be met as far as 
hours and subject matter are concerned. 

For students transferring from other institutions, credit will be allowed for 
ROTC and Physical Education satisfactorily completed, on the same basis as 
if the work were taken at Auburn. 

A student who is excused for any reason from any subject will be required 
to substitute other approved work. 


AUDITING PRIVILEGE 


A persons who is not matriculated in the University may audit lecture 
courses or the lecture part of a combined lecture and laboratory course with 
the approval of the dean and instructor of the subject. The Mp rivilege 
is not regularly permitted in laboratory or combined lecture and Rob 
courses; however, in exceptional cases, with the approval of the dean and 
instructor concerned, persons not matriculated in college may audit such 
courses upon payment of the auditing and laboratory fees. Auditors register 
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with the dean and Registrar and are listed on the class roll but do not partici- 
pate in classroom discussions, take tests or final examinations, or make reports 
and may receive no grades or credits. A fee of $5.00 will be du bs 
auditing a lecture course. Regularly enrolled students carrying 10 hours or 
more and members of the faculty may audit lecture courses upon approval of 
the dean and the instructor concerned without payment of the audi 
Graduate students may audit only one course per quarter. 


STUDENT LOAD 


The normal quarterly load for a student for any year shall be the maxi- 
mum number of credit hours prescribed in the curriculum for any quarter of 
that year. 

Any freshman or sophomore student, who for any reason is excused from 
ROTC and Physical Education, when the normal load is 17 hours, may be 
permitted to a load of 18 hours inasmuch as no two-hour elective courses 
are available. 


If approved or recommended by the dean, less than the normal load may 
be taken. 


A student who carries not less than 15 credit hours in a quarter and 
passes all work carried in that quarter with a yee point quotient of 1.5 
or more may schedule an overload not to exceed a total load of 23 quarter 
credit hours during the next quarter of residence at Auburn University, 
provided the overload is approved by the students dean. The overload 

ivilege will not be lost by the student who schedules fewer than 15 credit 
ours in an intervening quarter or quarters provided he passes all work carried 
with a minimum grade point quotient of 1.5 in each of the intervening quarters. 


In the Summer Quarter, students taking courses on the term basis not 
eligible for the overload will be restricted to the prescribed quarterly load 
but may take, in one term: (1) one five-hour term course plus 10 hours of 
regular quarter courses; or (2) two five-hour term subjects. 


A student registering for work in excess of the permitted load will be 
required to drop the overload during the official Change-in-Registration Period 
at the beginning of the quarter, If by oversight an overload is carried, the re- 
quirements for graduation will be increased by the number of credit hours 
carried in excess of the permitted load. 


RESIGNATION 


After the scheduled date for reporting of mid-quarter deficiencies no stu- 
dent may resign from school and escape the penalty of failure. After this date 
the dean shall contact the student's instructors to determine his scholastic 
standing at the time of resignation and report such standing to the Registrar, 
and if failing in over half his work, will be charged with one quarter of resi- 
dence and the number of hours reported as failing. 


When a student through illness or physical disability is forced to resign 
after the mid-quarter and when this condition has been the main factor in 
causing scholastic deficiencies, discretionary power in determining whether 
a scholastic penalty is to be assigned shall not rest with the student's dean 
but with the Council of Deans, See "Rules and Regulations for Students" in 
The Tiger Cub for detailed regulations. 


ting fee. 
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Examinations And Grades 


CRADING SYSTEM 


Final grades are assigned as follows: A, Superior; B, Good; C, Acceptable; 
D, Passing; F, Failure, Grade points are assigned as follows: A —3; B— 2; 
C—1; D—0; F—0. For graduate students see under Graduate School. 


A grade of "Incomplete" (IN) is assigned when the qu of work has 
been of passing grade, but the student has been prevent by illness or other 
justifiable cause from completing the work required prior to the final examina- 
tion, If the student is both "Incomplete" in his work and absent from the final 
examination, the grade of "Absent Examination" (X) shall be assigned. When 
a grade of "Absent Examination" (X) is reported, the instructor shall indicate 
whether or not the quality of work has been of passing grade, If passing, a 
grade of "X" is assigned; if not passing, the grade shall be "XF." Grades of 
"Incomplete" and "Absent Examination" in required subjects not cleared 
within one resident quarter shall be repeated. Graduate students shall remove 
incomplete grades within a reasonable time and will not be allowed to grad- 
uate with grades of "Incomplete" on their records. A student absent from a 
final examination for any reason other than personal illness must obtain an 
excuse from the Council of Deans in order to take the examination, 


A grade of “Withdrawn” (W) will be assigned when the student drops a 
course with the permission of the dean within the first two weeks of a quarter, 
or when he is permitted for special reasons to drop the course without penalty 
after this period. A grade of "Withdrawn Failing" (WF) is — to a 
course dropped with penalty. 


If a student is dropped for excessive absences, a grade of "FA" is assigned. 


ANNOUNCED QUIZZES 


At least two announced one-hour quizzes shall be held in each subject 
during the quarter, one in the first half of the quarter and the other in the 
last half, Other quizzes may be given as — necessary by the instructor 
and department head. 


EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


Examinations are classified as (1) final examinations at the end of each 
quanec and (2) special examinations, Grades in all subjects are reported to 

students’ parents or guardians at the end of each quarter. Fees for ial 
examinations are as follows: If taken at a regularly scheduled period, $2.00; 
out of schedule, $5.00. A student absent from an examination for any reason 
other than personal illness must obtain an excuse from the Council of Deans 
in order to take the examination. Examinations missed because of illness must 
be excused by the University Physician. 


For detailed regulations governing special examinations, see "Rules and 
Regulations for Students" in The Tiger Cub. 


MID-QUARTER DEFICIENCIES 
Deficiencies are reported at the end of the fifth week in each quarter. 
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DEAN'S LIST 


A full-time student (minimum of 15 quarter hours) passing all credit hours 
of work carried during a quarter and attaining a scholastic record within the 
upper five per cent of the records attained by the full-time students enrolled 
in his school may be designated an honor student for that quarter, The honor 
=e will be recorded on the Dean's List and on the student's permanent 
record, 


Academic Probation 


A student will be ded for a period of 12 months at the end of 
any quarter during which he does not earn at least five credit hours. More- 
over, a student will be suspended for a period of 12 months if he fails 
to meet the minimum percentage credit hour and grade point requirements 
as determined once xs year; at the end of each Spring Quarter a student 
must have earned from all work attempted at Auburn, credit hours and grade 
points equal at least to the following percentage schedules: 


From 1 through 4 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 


From 5 through 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 


Beyond 7 quarters of college residence at Auburn and elsewhere: 80%. 


A suspended student may reestablish eligibility to return in any succeeding 
que. by attending Auburn the Summer Quarter immediately following the 
ate of suspension and making a 1.0 (C) average on a quarterly load of not 
less than 15 quarter credits acceptable in his curriculum. A — stu- 
dent attempting but failing during a Summer Quarter to reestablish eligibility 
to continue cannot return before the expiration of his twelve-month suspen- 
sion period. The effective beginning date of a student's twelve-month suspen- 
sion period is the end of his last quarter in residence. A ded student 
cannot reestablish eligibility or make progress toward an Auburn degree by 
earning credits elsewhere or via correspondence during his period of suspension. 
Any work done at another institution by a student while on dropped status 
shall have no effect on his eligibility for continuation in residence, Tt a tran- 
script of such work must be fled with the Registrar. 


In determining a student's eligibility for continuation in residence, hours 
passed and grade points earned will be computed on the basis of credit courses | 
carried, except that a student who passes a remedial course will not be drop- 
ped for failure to pass five hours. 


Credit hours attempted, credit hours passed, and grade points earned in a 
Summer or other make-up quarter by a suspended student will be included 
in determining the eligibility for continuation in residence at the end of the 
first Spring Quarter after the student re-enters Auburn University, (This does 
not supersede the minimum five-hour regulation.) 


Credit hours and grade points earned by correspondence or extension will 
not be included in calculations for continuation in residence, 

It is the student's responsibility to know his continuation in residence status 
at all times. If in doubt about his standing, he should consult his dean. 
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When a regular student's load, by voluntary withdrawal from courses or 
because of excessive absences, has been reduced to less than 10 quarter hours, 
at the discretion of the dean he may be recommended for suspension for the 
remainder of the quarter or for the succeeding quarter. 


The Council of Deans reserves the right to drop from the rolls any stu- 
dent at any time for flagrant or continuous neglect of his work or failure to 
make satisfactory grades. 


Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a scho- 
lastic average less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year may 
be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic deficiency. 
A student who makes a grade of "F" on any course may be required to with- 
draw from the School of Vet Medicine until the bei of the quar- 
ter in which that course is given during the next academic year, and he may 
be required to repeat certain other courses in the curriculum for that quarter, 


Students who are dropped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the general scholastic re- 
quirements for continuance in college, The scholastic Posti incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will me a part of 
the student's record. 


ENGLISH REQUIREMENTS 


All students are expected to maintain a reasonable standard of good usage 
of English, oral and written, Instructors are directed to insist on correct and 
accurate speaking and writing in all class work. 


Freshmen who show on the placement tests at entrance lack of adequate 
pem for Freshman English must take special preparatory work before 

ing admitted to English 101. No substitution for the Fr an English 
requirement is permitted, 

Credit in Freshman English Composition earned in another institution 
may be allowed on transfer, as follows, except that no grade less than "C" 
will be accepted: 


l. If the transferee has less than four and one-half quarter hours credit 
in Freshman English Composition, no credit is allowed 

2, When the transferee has earned four and one-half quarter hours but 
less than nine, credit may be allowed for one five-hour course at 
Auburn, but any hours in excess of five shall not be counted toward 
graduation, 


3. When the transferee has earned nine or more hours and has met the 
first year English Composition requirement of the other institution, 
credit may be allowed for both EH 101 and EH 102, provided the 
minimum of nine hours involves no duplication. A total of 12 hours 
may be accepted toward the graduation requirement when the 12 hours 
represent a continuous course sequence at one school. Students enter- 
ing an undergraduate school at Auburn University after receiving a 
Bachelor's degree from another accredited college or university are ex- 
cused from meeting these regulations. 

4. No student ae a Freshman English Composition course at Auburn 
will be permitted to transfer credit from another school to offset that 
“F”, but must repeat the course in residence at Auburn. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Six quarters of physical education are — of all undergraduate stu- 
dents under 26 years of age who are regularly registered. Unless otherwise 
approved by the student's dean, each student who lacks physical education 
credits must register for physical education in his first and succeeding quarters 
of residence until all physical education requirements have been met. One 
quarter hour of credit shall be granted for each quarter. Students who transfer 
from an institution not requiring physical education will have their physical 
education requirement reduced by the number of full-time quarters in resi- 
dence at the former institution. Students who transfer from an institution re- 
quiring physical education will have their e education requirement 
reduced by the number of quarters completed at the former institution. Stu- 
dents who have not fulfilled the requirement in physical education at the 
previous institution, will be required to do so at Auburn University before 
graduation. 

In addition to physical education instruction, it is an aim of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Physical Education and Recreation to provide opportunities 
for all students of the University to participate in some form of iraia rec- 
reational activity. In this University, opportunities are offered through the 
intercollegiate athletics, intramural sports, and required physical education 

rograms. Athletic facilities are: a stadium with a cinder track and football 
Feld, two additional athletic fields, baseball field, Alumni Gymnasium which 
contains basketball floor and swimming pool, field house, sports arena, and 
a series of tennis courts. See page 52 for physical education credit allowed 
for military service; also see “Rules and Regulations for Students” in the Tiger 
Cub for detailed regulations governing physical education requirements. 


RESERVE OFFICERS TRAINING CORPS (ROTC) 


Three Military Services — Army, Navy, and Air Force — are represented by 
ROTC Units at Auburn. Entering freshmen may enroll in the ROTC of their 
choice at registration, subject to class capacities, except that enrollment in 
Naval ROTC is by competitive examination prior to registration. 

Eligibility for enrollment in the Advanced Course of any ROTC will be 
subject to departmental policies, criteria, and quota limitations. 


MILITARY TRAINING (BASIC ROTC) 


Successful completion of the Basic Course (Army, Navy, or Air Force 
ROTC) is a prerequisite for graduation of all male students except as noted 
below: 

a, Students physically disqualified for military service under standards 
prescribed by the Departments of Army, Navy, and Air Force, and as de- 
termined by the University Physician. 

b. Veterans with 90 days or more honorable active military service 
in the U.S. Armed Forces eligible to attend under G.I. Bill of Rights or the 
Korean War Bill. See also paragraph (4) on page 51. 

c. Students more than 23 years of age prior to enrolling at Auburn for 
the first time are excused from Basic military training. 

d. Transfer students from institutions not —— military training will 
have the basic military requirement reduced by the number of full-time quar- 
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ters completed in residence at the former institution provided that military 
training will not be required if the student has completed five full quarters. 
A student who transfers from an institution requiring military training will 
have his basic military requirement reduced by the number of quarters of 
military training completed at the former institution, A transfer student con- 
templating advanced ROTC should consult with the head of the service in 
which he is interested. 


e. Students with outstanding records in ROTC training at regularly 
established Junior ROTC Units, may be excused from the year Basic 
Course providing the student applies for excuse and possesses a Certificate 
of Eligibility from the PMS of the Junior ROTC Unit. In no case will a 
student in this category be excused from more than the first year Basic 
Course. If so excused, enrollment in the second year Basic Course will be 
made at the beginning of the Sophomore year. 

f. Students who are not citizens of the United States, 


Students enrolling in college for the first time and transfer students not 
otherwise excused are required to register for and attend scheduled military 
classes (Basic Course ROTC) in the first and succeeding quarters of residence 
until military training requirements have been met. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE DEFERMENTS 


For regulations concerning Selective Service deferment based on enroll- 
ment in ROTC programs, see description carried in this catalog under the 
particular division: Air Science; Military Science; Naval Science. 


Military Service And Off-Campus Credit 


MILITARY SERVICE CREDIT 


Applicants who have served in the Armed Forces, upon submitting records 
to the Registrar on the official separation form, may be allowed credit toward 
advanced standing for service experience as follows: 

(1) Courses completed in military service programs at the college level 
insofar as they fit into the student's curriculum as required subjects or as 
electives, as approved by the dean concerned. 


(2) Officer candidate and special service training not strictly organized as 
ea courses, and other formal or informal off-duty training. Credit may 
be allowed toward advanced standing by the dean after review by the Registrar 
and the dean concerned of the official ation record and, as required, after 
passing with satisfactory scores or grades any field or subject examinations 

iven through the Armed Forces Institute or by the department concerned. 
edit for college level General Educational Development Tests is allowed as 
approved by the dean concerned, except that no credit is allowed in English. 

(3) Co dence courses. Credit may be allowed for college level 
courses completed by correspondence through the Armed Forces Institute, 
institutions approved a7 the Armed Forces Institute, and other accredited 
institutions as approved by the dean concerned. 

(4) Veterans eligible to attend under the G.I. Bill of Rights or the Korean 
War Bill will be excused from Basic ROTC training and will be allowed 
college credit as follows: 
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Commissioned Officers — 24 Quarter Hours 

Others — 6 Quarter Hours 

Students who have completed a six-month Reserve Training Program 
(ACDUTRA) resulting in an —— separation will be given college credit 
for three —— —— the first year) of the ROTC Basic Course. Other 
students who have completed terms of military service resulting in an hon- 
orable separation, will be given college credit as follows: 

For 6 to 12 months — Three quarters of the ROTC Basic Course (three 
quarter hours) usually taken in the first year. 

12 months or more — The entire Basic ROTC Course (6 quarter hours). 

Any such student who desires to enroll in the Advanced Course offered 
by the Departments of Air, Military, or Naval Science shall complete as 
much of the Basic ROTC Course as may be prescribed as prerequisite by 
the department concerned. 

(5) The Basic ROTC requirement will be waived for successful com- 
pletion of the training required to become a federally recognized officer in 
the National Guard of any state. A total of six quarter hours of credit will 
be allowed, including any Basic ROTC credit earned in residence. 

(6) Students who have had active military service may receive credit in 
physical education as follows: for less than six months, no credit; for six months 
to one year, one quarter hour in Functional Physical Education, PE 100; for 
more than one year, six quarter hours. 


EXTENSION AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


The following regulations govern extension and correspondence courses: 
(1) Credit for undergraduate courses in extension and/or correspondence in 
the major subject or for requirements for the baccalaureate degree shall not 
exceed, including transfer credits so earned, 10 per cent of the total credit 
required. (2) Credit hours earned by correspondence or extension will be 
counted as any other credit hours earned toward mena the requirements 
for putem but will not be included in the calculation for continuation-in- 
residence. Grade points will be assigned to such work toward meeting the re- 
quirements for graduation, but in no case will the number of grade points 
exceed the number of credit hours so earned. (3) Credit for extension and cor- 
respondence courses to be taken at Auburn or elsewhere must be approved in 
advance by the student's dean. (4) No student in residence may enroll for a 
co Er a course if he can schedule the course or a suitable substitute. 
(5) No student shall receive credit for correspondence work which, with 
courses taken in residence, makes a total load exceeding the maximum allowed 
under college regulations. 

In addition to the above, students taking work under the Auburn University 
Correspondence Study Program are subject also to its regulations as outlined 
on page 44. For further information, course listing, and application form 
request a Correspondence Study Bulletin from Director Robert L. Saunders, 
Correspondence Study Program, School of Education, Auburn University. 


CREDIT FOR WORK DONE IN OFF-CAMPUS CENTERS 


Permission to take work at a university off-campus center is at the discre- 
tion of the dean and within the established relationships between the center 
and the comparable school or college in the parent university of the center. 
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It shall be the responsibility of the student to secure and file with his dean a 
statement from the center that he may use credit in the desired course toward 
meeting requirements for the appropriate degree assuming his enrollment at 
the parent university under comparable classification and circumstances. 


Degree Requirements 


To qualify for graduation, a student must complete the courses and hours 
specifically required and accepted for his curriculum with a grade point aver- 
age of 1,0 (C). A student vhs transfers from another institution must eam 
grade points equal in number to the additional hours required for completion 
of the curriculum, A student transferring from one curriculum to another 
requiring fewer hours will have his graduation —— in the new 
curriculum increased in proportion to the number of quarters completed in 
the prior curriculum. If courses by co ndence and extension are ac- 
cepted, the number of grade points allowed will not exceed the number of 
credit hours so completed. 


Not more than 10 quarter hours of the final year's work may be obtained 
e extension or correspondence courses, or both, unless the student has 
completed a full load in residence previously for one full session of 36 weeks, 
in which case credit will be allowed for a total of 18 quarter hours in either 
extension or correspondence, or a combination of the two. All credit hours 
earned by correspondence or extension will be counted as any other credit 
hours earned toward meeting graduation requirements but will not be included 
in the calculation for continuation in residence. 


Degrees are conferred at Commencement Exercises held at the close of 
each quarter. A degree will not be conferred in absentia without official 
permission of the student's dean. 

The graduation fee of $10.00 must be paid at the beginning of the quarter 
of graduation. 

No student will be issued a diploma or statement of credits if he is in 
default on any payment due the University or any school or division thereof. 

To obtain a bachelor's de a student must complete the final year of 
work at Auburn University. This regulation may be waived, at the discretion 
of the dean, for men who entered military service from Auburn University 
and completed work while on active duty. 

A minimum of 45 quarter hours and 45 grade points and 36 weeks of resi- 
dence is required for a second baccalaureate degree by a graduate of Auburn 
University. The minimum requirements for a second baccalaureate degree 
for a graduate of another institution are completion of the hours r in 
the final year of the curriculum with an equal number of grade points and 36 
weeks of residence at this institution. A student must be enrolled in a curricu- 
lum at least nine months immediately prior to graduation. A minimum of 45 
quarter hours and 36 weeks of residence is required for a master's degree. 


THESIS 


A thesis on a subject related to the course of study may be required of 
each applicant for a bachelor's —— In lieu of a thesis, a candidate may be 
permitted to report on special laboratory or research work in approved sub- 
jects. For graduate thesis see under "Graduate School." 
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GRADUATION HONORS 


Students completing graduation requirements with exceptionally high scho- 
lastic records who have completed at least nine quarters of work in resi- 
dence at Auburn University are graduated with distinction. The distinction 
attained ara be recorded on the student's diploma and placed on his perma- 
nent recor 


A transfer student who has completed at least nine quarters of work in 
residence at Auburn University is eligible for graduation honors if he meets 
both of the following requirements: (1) his — int quotient on all work 
taken in residence at Auburn University meets minimum requirements 
for the honor and (2) his over-all grade point quotient on all work taken in 
residence at Auburn University and elsewhere meets the minimum require- 
ments for the honor. 


A transfer student may not be graduated with a degree of distinction 
higher than that for which he would be eligible on the basis of his Auburn 
University record, and where his over-all average is lower than his Auburn 
University record, the degree of distinction earned will be determined by 
his over-all grade point quotient, 


A student whose record at Auburn University fails to meet the require- 
ments established for one of the degrees of distinction may not be graduated 
with honors regardless of his record elsewhere. 

In determining graduation honors, all work attempted in residence except 
remedial subjects will be used in the calculations, ere transfer credits are 
considered, calculations will be based on the grade point values in use at 
Auburn University. 

The grades of distinction and requirements are: With Honor, a grade 
point quotient of at least 2.4; With High Honor, a grade point quotient of 
at least 2.6; and With Highest Honor, a grade point quotient of at least 2.8. 


Special Regulations 


For complete information regarding all Special Regulations, see "Rules 
and Regulations for Students" in the Tiger Cub, the student handbook. 


Discipline 

l. Government is administered by the President and the Council of 
Deans. Each student, by act of registration, obligates himself to obey all 
rules and regulations, 

2. Students are expected to conduct themselves along the lines of good 
citizenship by obeying the laws of the United States, the State of Alabama, 
the City of Auburn, and the University. Enrollment as a student in no way 
IP UR ene en violation of local, state, or na- 
tional laws, 


3. Students are not permitted to participate in public entertainments or 
contests without previously obtaining permission of University authorities. 

4. All publications supported by the Student Activities Fee are subject 
to supervision by the Board of Student Publications. 
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Automobile Registration 


Registration of four-wheel motor vehicles will be a part of the academic 
registration procedure at the beginning of the Fall Quarter each year for all 
undergraduate and graduate students and will be part of the registration 
Tum. em at the beginning of the Winter, Spring and Summer Quarters for 
all students not already registered, Students who bring unregistered cars 
on the campus after any registration period must register them at the Uni- 
versity Security Office, Department of Buildings and Grounds, immediately 
after arriva] on the campus. Faculty and Staff members shall register their 
four-wheel vehicles at the University Security Office. Failure to register a 
four-wheel vehicle, to use the proper decal and to park in the proper zone 
will constitute a violation and subject the violator to certain penalties. 

Freshmen will not be permitted to park or operate a vehicle on the main 
campus during normal school hours, Freshmen should not bring cars to Au- 
burn unless required for commuting. For specific information regarding desig- 
nated parking areas, traffic regulations and controls, violations and penalties, 
secure a copy of the "Parking and Traffic Regulations" from the University 
Security Office. 


School of Agriculture 


E. V. Swirg, Dean 
CmHanLES F. Simmons, Associate Dean 
Cort T. Wuson, Assistant Dean 


aes SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE offers courses designed to prepare 
both men and women for careers in the field of agriculture and related 
professions. The courses are so arranged as to provide a broad foundation in 
the basic sciences, a general knowledge of the applied sciences, and a rea- 
sonable number of deer subjects. Most of the basic science courses are 
given in the freshman and —— years and serve as a basis for a better 
understanding of the applied or more practical subjects which are usually 
taken in the junior senior years. 

A curriculum is offered in Agricultural Science with majors in Agronomy 
and Soils, Animal] Science, D Production, Dairy Manufacturing, Poultry 
Science, Horticulture, and Agricultural Journalism. er curricula are offered 
in Agricultural Administration, Agricultural Engineering, Biological Sciences, 
Forest Management, Ornamental Horticulture, and Wood Technology. Within 
these curricula majors are permitted in line with the student's special interest. 
If a student is permitted to major in a field where the courses are not pre- 
scribed in the catalog he should consult with the head of the department 
concerned. 

The School of Agriculture also furnishes the subject matter training in 
Agriculture for the curriculum in Agricultural Education. 

Credit will not be allowed for agricultural subjects taken at non-land-grant 
colleges unless the student passes validating examinations in such subjects 
after entering Auburn. Arrangements for these examinations must be made 
with the Dean of Agriculture in the first quarter of the student's enrollment 
in the School of Agriculture at Auburn and the examinations must be com- 
pleted before the middle of the second quarter. 


Curriculum in Agricultural Science (AG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ...4 EH 101 English Comp. ........5 EH 102 English 


CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry — 
HY 107 United States CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. . 


Comp. ....... 5 

4 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
1 ZY 102 Gen. Zoology ......... 5 
History isee ZY 101 Gen. Zoology ........5 MS Military Training ....1 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 = Military Training — PE Physical Education ..1 


AS 101 Agr. Orientation ......0 Physical Education 
MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


AH 200 Intr. An. Husb. ........ 5 AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 AH 204 — Biochemistry 


JUNIOR YEAR 
. 304 Nl 5 AN 303 Farm Machin 
eral Poultry ......5 306 Plant Physiology ......5 and Equipment ........5 
305 Public Speaking ...3 DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 BY 309 Plant Pathology ....5 
315 Agr. Journalism .....3 Elective 3 HF 308 Vegetable Gard. ......5 


AY 404 
FY 313 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


57 


THIRD QUARTER 


Cotton Production .5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ......5 AH 401 Swine Production ....5 


FIRST QUARTER 

Farm Forestry ..........5 
ey 
Elective ......-...-.......0 


AY 401 Forage Crops .........5 


AS 401 Farm Management ..5 


Elective D 402 Economic Ento. ......5 


Elective ....................9 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Elective ............. 


—*·* 


Major in Agronomy and Soils 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 


AY 201 
BY 102 
CH 203 
MS 
PE 


AS 202 
AN 301 


BY 306 


AS 401 
AY 404 
FY 313 


Alt 401 
AH 402 
AY 403 
AY 405 
AY 409 
AY 410 
AY 453 


Students planning to major in Agronomy and Soils should contact the Head of the 
and be assigned an advisor. Electives will be 
with their interests and needs. Students desiring 


FIRST QUARTER 

Grain Crops ............5 
General Botany .....5 
Orgunie Chem. ........5 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


Agr. Economics ......5 
Drainage & 

Terracing ..-—— A 5 
Fundamentals of 
Plant Physiology 
Elective ..........—————— 


Farn Management ..5 


Cotton Prod. ............ 5 
Farm Forestry ........5 
er 


Swine Production ....................-: 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 

AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 

and Nutrition 
CH 105 Gen, Chemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..2 
PS 204 Physics ...... 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


AY 406 Com. Fertilizers 
HF 308 Vegetable Gard, ......5 


eed 


PH 301 General Poultry ...... 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
Elective ............----d 

SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops ——.....5 
BY 309 Plant Pathology .....5 
Electives ~................ 8 


Total—212 quarter hours 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
— 


TMIRD QUARTER 
AH 200 Introductory Ani- 
mal Husbandry ........5 
AY 304 General Soils ........5 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying ..5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





— ks 
AY 306 Soil Morph. & 

JM 315 Agr. Journalism .....3 

ves .. 8 

AY 402 Soil Fertility ............5 


ZY 402 Economic Ento, ......5 
ZY 300 Genetics 
Elective ............———..9 


AY 454 Soils Genesis and Classification ........5 


Beef Cattle Production .................. B AT 455 Soll Physlo a 
Grazing Systems in Alabama .......... .5 BY 401 Experimental Statistics for 

Turf and its Management ............... 3 Biological Scieneee —— 5 
Seed Prodoction 9 BY 419 General Plant Ecology ........— — 
Methods of Plant Breeding ............... 3 BY 415 Developmental Plant Anatomy .......5 
Geomorpbology ...—————— ++ CH 206 Quantitative Analysis ...................-5 





selected in consultation with their advisor in 
further training may plan their course of study 


Department 
line 


so as to be prepared for graduate work at this or other institutions. 


Major in Animal Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. —....5 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry —.....4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. —1 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
BY 101 Gen. Botany ......—5 


CH 203 Organic or 

CH 206 Quantitative Chem. 5 
JM 315 Agri. Journalism —3 
SP 305 Public Speaking 3 
— Military Training ....1 


Physical Education .1 


AY 304 Gen. Soils ~—.........5 
< Military Training ....1 


AH 411 Seminar ............... 
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JUNIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
AH 403 Animal Breeding ..5 


VM 421 Animal Physiology ..5 
Electives ... 


.. a — 


SENIOR YEAR 


--—— 
Electives ................18 


THIRD QUARTER 
VM 422 Animal Diseases ...... 5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento: ...... 5 
Electives —...............8 
Electives ................18 


Students desiring to major in Animal Science will be assigned an advisor, A major may elect 
either a Terminal Degree Option or a Graduate Preparatory Option and will during his sophomore 
year with the assistance and approval of his advisor, develop a plan of study for the junior and 
senior years from lists of approved elective courses. As approved by the Dean of Agriculture and 
the student's advisor, substitutions may be permitted to meet specific needs of individual students. 


Major in Dairy Manufacturing 


FIRST QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany 
DH 200 Fund, of Dairying ..5 


LY 101 Use of the Library ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
and Nutrition 
DH 305 Prac. Dairy Tests ....5 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
Elective 3 


P" 


— — — 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


(Same as in Agricultural Science) 


CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ........3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EC 213 Engineering Acetg. 

& Cost Control ......5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism .....3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
MS Training ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 


DH 311 Judgíng Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives 


— — — 


SENIOR YEAR 
DH 409 — MA 


AN 406 DT — 
DH 411 Food Plant 
San 
Electives ..................8 


Total—216 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 

202 Agr. Economics ....5 
CH 203 Organic Chem. or 
CH 207 Organic Chem. ........5 
EC 214 Engineering Acctg. 

& Cost Control .......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


* 


345 Business and Pro- 
fessional Writing ......5 
DH 310 Technical Control 
of Dairy Products ....5 
DH 312 Judging Dairy Prod. 1 
Electives 


99999 ^ 


DH 410 Dairy Plant 
Procedures 
Electives .....———....13 


Of the 58 elective credits, at least 35 credits must be chosen from one of the categories listed 


below: 


i. GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
AH 200 Intr. An. Husb. .......5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AS 301 Agricultural Mktg. ..5 
AY 201 Grain Crops 
AY 304 General Soils ........5 
AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 
DH 314-315-316 Dairy 

Cattle Judging 


Ii. ECONOMICS 
EC 331 Principles of Mktg. —5 
EC 333 Salesmanship .......... 
EC 341 Business Law —......5 
EC 345 Statistics —............ -5 
EC 404 Office Management 5 


EC 432 Advertising ...... ee 
EC 442 Personnel Met. ........ 

EC 463 Corp. Finance .........5 
IM 306 Industrial Mgt. ... = 


VI. BASIC SCIENCE* 
BY 401 Exp. Statistics for 
Biological Sciences -5 


CH 418 Biochemistry -......... 3 
CH 419 Biochemistry —........5 
CH 420 Biochemistry ............5 
PS 206 Intr. Physics ........5 
FL 151-152 German or 

FL 121-122 French ARCU 


* Courses recommended for students planning to take graduate work. 
All students majoring in dairy manufacturing shall have bad at least one summer practical 
graduation. 


dairy plant experience before 


Å= a — —— — — — — o a 000 
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Major in Dairy Production 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Sume as in Agricultural Science) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ...... 3 AS 202 Agr. Economics ...5 AH 204 brem Biochemistry 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 BY 101 General Botany ...... 5 and Nutrition . 
DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 CH 203 or 207 Organic AN 301 Drainage & 
PS 204 Physics .................5 Chemistry? — Terracing ...............5 
LY 101 Use of the Library .. MS Military Training .. .l AY 201 Grain Crops ............5 
MS Military Training a PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training eal 
PE Phytical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils ........ 5 AY 401 Forage Crops .......5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Writing 5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 DH 308 Dairy Bacteriology .5 VM 422 Animal Disease 
SP 305 Public —— 2-4 VM 421 Animal Physiology ..5 Conil TELLS S aid 5 
Elective .. 5 DH 314 JudgingDairyCattle 1 ZY 300 Genetics ~............ 5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ....3 DH 315 Judging DairyCattle 1 
Elective ..........————- 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AN 303 Farm Machinery AH 403 Animal Breeding ...5 AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
fe Equipment _....5 PH 301 General Poultry ...... 5 DH 403 Dairy Farm Prac. ....5 
DH 408 Dairy Plant Proc. ...5 DH 402 Artificial ZY 402 Economic Ento. ......5 
DH 317 Dairy Cattle Feed- ‘Insemination ...........3 Elective .........---..-...-3 
ing & Meat. ..............5 Elective®® ................ 5 
DH 316 Judging Dairy Cattle 1 
Elective ...........— noe 3 


Total—214 quarter hours 


: If anticipating graduate study, CH 207 is recommended, with CH 208 also belng taken as 
an elective. 
** If graduate study is planned, CH 206 Quantitative Analysis should be taken. 


Major in Horticulture 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science except Botany 101 will be substituted for Zoology 102) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 102 General Botany 5 AS 202 Agr. Economics ....5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
HF 201 Orchard Mgt. .......... 5 CH 105 Gen. Chemistry ......3 and Nutrition ......... 5 
PS 204 Physics ccc CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 AN 303 Farm Machinery ...5 
MS Military Training ...1 HF 224 Plant Propagation .5 HF 221 Landscape 
PE Physical Education ..] MS Military Training ....1 Gardening .... 5 





PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils ......5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ....5 
PH 301 General Poultry . —.5 BY 306 Plant Physiology ..5 AY 402 Soil Fertility .......... 5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 HF 308 Vegetable HF 407 Preparation and 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ...3 Gardening ...............5 Handling of Fruits 
Elective ....................3 (OU QOEM and Vegetables ....... 5 
a — 
SENIOR YEAR 
HF 401 Truck Crops .......... 5 BY 309 Plant Pathology _..5 HF 405 Small Fruits ..........5 
HF 323 Floriculture or HF 404 Fruit Growing .....5 ZY 402 Economic Ento, -.....5 
HF 406 Nut Culture .........5 Electives .................. 8 Electives .................. 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 
APPROVED ELECTIVES 





AH 200 Introductory Animal Husbandry ...... 5 EC 333 Salesmanship ...————— Sai 
AS 401 Farm Management ......... 5  FY 313 Farm Forestry - — —— 
AS 303 Agricultural Cooperatives 3 HF 225 Flower Arranging - — — 
AY 201 Grain Crops IS HF 403 Plant Breeding ———— 
AY 401 Forage Crops 5 HF 421 Arboriculture ...... — — 
AY 406 Commercial Fertilizers 9 HF 423 Nursery Management ................--.... 5 
CH Fania 5 PG 310 Reading Improvement ......————.......9 
CH 206 Quantitative Analysis |... — SA 113 Personal Typewriting — 2 
CH 342 Geology -———.......... 9 ZY 300 Genetics — — — 
DH 200 Fundamentals of ‘Dairying — P» ë ZY 400 Bee Culture .......———— ⸗ 3 
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Major in Poultry Science 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 


AS 202 Agri. Economics ...... 5 EC 212 Intr. Accounting ...5 AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
BY 101 General Botany ...... 5 PH 301 General Poultry — 5 and Nutrition .......... 5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ..5 PS 204 Physics ................... 5 EC 103 Economic Geog. ...5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 ZY 300 Genetics ............... 4 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 341 Business Law —..5 AS 301 Agri. Marketing |... 5 AS 381 Rural Sociology ..... 5 
EH 107 Intt. to Literature 3 SP 231 Public Speaking ..5 PG 211 Gem. Psychology .5 
JM 315 Agri. Journalism ...3 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ..5 PH 408 Poultry Diseases ....5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology ..5 Elective ...................3 Elective ......sss 3 

Elective ......—...........3 

SENIOR YEAR 
EC 333 Salesmanship 5 EH 345 Bus. k Prof. AN 307 Farm Wiring & 
PH 302 Poultry Meat Prod. 3 Writing 5 0 5 fj ves ——— 
PH 405 Poultry Feeding ..3 PH 404 Poul. Management .5 AS 401 Farm Management .5 


ZY 311 Gem. Parasitology o AS 304 Agri. Finance ........ 3 PH 410 Poultry Breeding ..3 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. ..... 5 AN 306 Farm Bldg. Const. 3 PH 411 Poultry Marketing .3 
Electiv 3 Elective 


e — — — autcm w————— mm - 


Total—212 quarter hours 
Electives to be approved by departmental representatives. 


Agricultural Administration 


The course in Agricultural Adminstration is designed both for those stu- 
dents who plan a career in businesses closely related to agriculture, and for 
those interested in the economics of agricultural production and marketin 
and in public policies affecting agriculture. The curriculum is administer 
through a faculty advisor system wherein individual student programs of 
study are developed in accordance with individual student needs and interests. 
The need for broad training, rather than narrow specialization, is emphasized. 

The currículum not only combines both business and technical agricultural 
courses, but through selection of electives it provides an opportunity for stu- 
dents to emphasize training in agri-business, in Agricultural Economics, or 
in selected production fields. The curriculum leads to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Agricultural Administration. 


The demand for graduates who have both business and applied agricultural 
training is increasing. In both public and private agencies, increasing atten- 
tion to rural economic and social problems points to enlarged opportunities 
for qualified workers in teaching, research, sales, public relations, services, 
administration, and private employment in these fields. By properly selecting 
electives, students may ppan themselves to become (1) owners or man- 
agers of firms that produce, process, or market agricultural products; (2) 
teachers, research workers, or educational workers in the field; (3) public 
servants in the capacity of farm management or marketing specialists, com- 
modity analysts, market news reporters, i ors, credit analysts, etc.; or 
(4) employees of business firms that hand agonia products or that 
service agricultural production and marketing . 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Administration (AM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. —...5 EH 102 English Comp. ... .. BY 101 Gen. Botany ........ E. 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ......4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry .....4 
ZY 101 Gen. Zoology .......... 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem, Lab. .1. CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation 0 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 HY 107 United States 
MS Military Training 1] AS 102 Agri. History ...---— 
PE Physical Education ..1 Orientation —.........0 LY 101 Use of Library ........1 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .] PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry EC 212 Intr, Accounting «5 EC 341 Business Law .......... 5 
and Nutrition .......... 5 DH 200 Fund. of Dairying .5 HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
AS 202 Agr. Economics ...5 PS 204 Physics .............— 5 PH 301 General Poultry ....5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5. MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AH 303 Livestock Prod. ....5 AS 301 Agr. Marketing ....5 AN 303 Farm Mach. & Eqp. 5 
AY 307 General Soils .......... 5 AS 384 Rural Socidlozy ..... 5 EC 345 Statistics ............ 4 
EC 360 Money & Banking -5 SP 305 Public Speaking == 3 EH 345 Bus. & Prof, Writ. .5 
Elective ................—. 3 Electives uos Elective ............—— 
SENIOR YEAR 
AS 410 Agr. Bus. Mat. s.s 9 AS 403 Agr. Prices ............3 AS 401 Farm Management 5 
EC 446 Business Cycles ...... 5 AY 401 Forage Crops .......... 5 AS 405 Agr. Policy .............3 
Electives ...........10 FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 Electives ................ 10 
AS 490 Senior Seminar ........1 
J L8 4 
Total—212 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 
AH 302 Feeds & Feeding ..3 AS 303 Agri. Cooperatives .3 PA 301 Philosophy ———— 
AH 401 Swine Production ...5 AS 302 Farm Records .......... 3 PA 302 Ethics ......................3 
AH 402 Beef Cattle Prod. ...5 AS 304 Agri. Finance ....... 3 PA 308 Intr Logic ........... 3 
AN 301 Drainage & Ter. ..5 AS 305 Farm Appraisal —...3 or 
AN 305 Farm Trac. & Eng. 5 EC 332 Credits & Col. ........ 5 PA 307 Scientific Rsn'g ....5 
AY 201 Groin Crops .....5 EC 333 Salesmanship .......... 5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology ......5 
AY 404 Cotton Production .5 EC 432 Advertising 5 PG 330 Social Psychology ....5 
AY 408 Commercial Fert. ...3 EC 451 Intr. Ec. Theory ..5 PG 360 Psychology 5 
AY 407 Soil Management .5 EC 463 Corp. Finance .....5 SY 201 Gen. Sociology ........5 
HF 401 Truck Crops .........5 EC 464 Investments -............. 5 SY 311 Tech. & Soc. Chg. ..3 
HF 404 Fruit Growing .....5 EC 465 Public Finance ........5 
ZY 300 Genetics ...............5 EC 474 Adv. Statistics —.....5 
Students desiring to major in Administration should contact the Head of the 
Department of Agricultural Economics as early in their college careers as possible in order that 
with faculty 


they may be assigned to a faculty advisor. Electives will be selected in consultation 
advisors based on student needs and interests. 


Agricultural Engineering 

This is a technical field designed to train engineers in the agricultural areas. 
The curriculum includes courses basic to all types of engineerin $ courses with 
particular emphasis on engineering problems in agriculture, and general agri- 
cultural courses. The curriculum leads to a de of Bachelor of Science in 
Agricultural Engineering. Students completing the curriculum have opportuni- 
ties in many opes of work where both engineering and agricultural knowledge 
are requi 


The Agricul ing curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ 


tural Engi 
Council for Professi Development. 
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Curriculum in Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ......4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 104 Des. Geometry ....... 2 
AN 101 Intr. Agr. Engr, ....0 
AS 101 Agr. Orientation ...0 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ys 
EH 101 English Comp. -.......5 
*MH 111 Intr. College 

Math. 


THIRD QUARTER 

EH 108 Classical Lit. ........ 5 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry. ...... 3 
CH 105L Gen, Chem, Lab. .2 
MH 161 Anal Geo. & Cal. ..5 
EG 105 Engr. Draw. 11... .2 
AN 102 Int. Agr. Engr, —..0 
MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 
Humanistic or Social 

Elective .. —— | 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics or ME 205 Applied Mechanics ..5 
MH 264 Anal, Geo. & Cal. .5 


PS 203 Gen. Physica, 


AN 201 Soil & Implement 
Mechanics .......... 
MH 262 Anal, Geo. & Cal. 5 


MS Military Training ....1 


MH 263 Anal. Geo. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Gen. Physics, Heat, 
Sound & Light ......5 


Elec, & Magnetism 5 
EG 204 Kinematia of 

Machines ..........— 3 
MS Military Training ....1 


PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
HY 107 United States AN 302 Farm Structures ...... 5 AN 304 Farm Elec, Design 5 
et ME 310 Thermodynamics ...5 AY 304 General Soils .......... 5 
EE 202 Elec. & Mag. Cir. ..5 EG 205 Applied Graphic ME 459 Machine Design I .4 
ME 306 Strength of Mat. I ..5 ge ee IR. 2B 2 ME 434 Fluid Mech. and 
Agr. Elective .........5 EH 304 Technical Writing ..3 Heat Transfer |... 5 
Agr, Elective .......... 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
AN 403 Soil & Water Engr. 5 AN 401 Mechanics of AN 405 Supplemental 


AN 407 Agri. Machinery Tractor Power 


Irrigation .................5 
Design Analysis ....3 


AN 408 Agri. Tractor 


CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. ...... 1 Agr. Elective —........ Design Analysis ...... 3 
Humanistic or Social Humanistic or Social SP 305 Public Speaking —...3 
Electives ...............6 Elective ...................— 5 Agr. Elective .. 5 
Agr. Elective ..........5 Humanistic or Social 

Electfea ,.... eerie 3 


Total—236 quarter hours 


* Students taking MH 160 in lieu of MH 111 and MH 112 will be encouraged to take MH 
381 following MH 264. 


ELECTIVES 


Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies below, 
subject to approval of the Department Head, 

Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 Public Speaking and EH 304 
Technical Writing. 

Requirements for the agricultural electives may be met by taking five hours from the following 
groups of courses: Group 1. AY 401 Forage Crops; AY 201 Grain Crops; AY 404 Cotton Prod.; 
AY 402 Soils and Soil Fertility; and ten hours from each of the following groups of courses: 
Group 2. FY 313 Farm Forestry; AS 401 Farm Mgt.; AS 301 Agr. Marketing; ZY 402 Eco. Ento- 
mology; and Group 3, AH 200 Intro. to Animal Husbandry; AH 303 Livestock Production; BY 
101 General Botany; DH 200 Fundamentals of Dairying; PH 301 General Poultry. 


APPROVED MHUMANISTIC-SOCIAL ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays ..........3 


HY 204 Hist. of the Modem World .............. 3 EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature 3 
HY 206 United States Government —.....5 EH 365 Southern Literature —................. 3 
HY 207 or 208 World History .......... 5 EH 381 The Literature of the Age of Reason 3 
HY 314 United States Colonial History .......... 3 EH 385 The Impact of Science and Tech- 

HY 315 International Organization —............3 nology upon Modern Literature .......- 3 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs .... -3 SP 334 Great American Speeches |... 3 
HY 371 History of the West . —À a m TME ARTS 

HY 407 Political Science ....................5 AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture —.3 


HY 460 Great Leaders of History —........... 4 AT 431 Contemporary Art ......................-..-- 

HY 482 History of the South 00. 3 AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture ......_; 3 
HY Canent Evania eee | DR 313 Drama Appreciation ] . PAULO 
LITERATURE DR 314 Drama Appreciation ECC 3 
EH 208 Literature of the Western World .....3 MU 373 Appreciation of Music oss 3 
EH 320 An Introduction to Drama 3 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music eeu 3 
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ECONOMICS 

EC 206 Socio-Economic Foundations ol 
Contemporary America ......—.---00ud 

EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of World Powers 3 

EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 

EC 407 World Resources & Their 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
PA 301 Introduction to —— — 3 


"mm 


PA 307 Scientific Reasoning „s.-s. — ⸗ 
PA 308 Introduction to Logic 


ae... ae d: 








Utilisation reminded 5 PA 440 American Philosophy zB 
RE 303 Christian Ethic —— — 
RE 305 Comparative Religions .............-..... a) 
SOCIOLOGY RE 306 Studies of the Gospels .....-..-------3 
SY 201 Introduction to Socioloxx 5 
ST 904 Social Behavior ——— — ——— ————5 PSYEUOLOOY 
SY 307 The Court and Penal Administration 3 PG 211 General Psychology ....... Ti 
SY 311 Technology and Social Change .....3 PG 311 Behavior o Mab o saben 
SY 403 Negional Sociology — 5 PG 461 Industrial Psychology -.................. — 
Curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture (OH) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 BY 102 General Botany ....5 103 Gen. Chemistry ......4 
BY 101 General Botany ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........5 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 


CH 104 Gen, Chemistry 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
HF 222 Plant Materials ...5 
HY 107 United States 

History 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


ee —“ 


BY 306 Fundamentals of 
Plaut Physiology ......5 


HF 323 Floriculture ......—.....5 
ZY 300 Genetis* . 
Gen. Elective ..........39 


HF 424 Plant Composition ..5 
HF 429 Adv. Plant Prop. ....5 
Tech. Elective 5 
Gen, Elective 3 





HF 101 Intr. to Orna. Hort. 1 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
Military Training 1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
AY 304 General Soils ——....5 


BY 309 Plant Pathology ......5 
Tech. Elective ...... M. 
Gen. Elective ..........3 


SENIOR YEAR 


HF 426 Minor Problems .....5 
Tech. Electives ......10 
Gen. Elective —.......3 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
HF 321 Plant Materials ......5 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism ......3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
MS Military Training ....1 


Gen. Elective ANNER 
AY 402 Soil Fertility ..........5 
ZY 402 Economic Ento. .....5 


Tech. Elective —.....5 
Gen. Elective ..........3 


* ZY 430 Principles of Heredity may be substituted for ZY 300. 


gineering, AY 408 Commercial Fertilizers, E 


EC 341 Business Law, EC 
EC Personn 


ship, EC 341 Business Law, EC 432 


432 Advertising, EC 4 


Total—212 quarter hours 


Problems, BY 406 Systematic Botany, AN 403 Soil and Water En- 
C 212 Introductory Accounting, EC 333 Salesmanship, 
33 Retail Store Management, EC 434 Purchasing, 


Purchasing, EC 442 Personnel Management, BY 406 Systematic Botany. 
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Forestry 


Two curricula are offered in forestry, one in forest management and the 
other in wood technology. The former leads to the de Bachelor of Science 
in Forestry while the other leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Wood 
Technology. In addition to these curricula the Department offers an honors 
program in the area of forest management. This program leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry (Honors Progam, 

Training in forest management and administration prepares the student 
as a land manager. He acquires professional knowledge and skills relating to 
efficient production of wood as a raw material. He studies policies, techniques 
and procedures whereby land may be managed for related products and 
services including water, wildlife and recreation, There is a strong demand 
for foresters in private industry. Pulp companies, lumber and related in- 
dustries hire the majority of graduates in the South. State and Federal 
— as well as consulting foresters employ a large number of graduates. 

e graduate may expect his initial assignments to include land line survey- 
ing, timber cruising, timber marking and land and timber purchasing. After 
experience is gained the graduate will assume more responsibility for land 
management plans and policies in his capacity as a land manager. 

Wood technology is the science of — the most efficient use of the 
products of the tree, This includes the development of new products as well 
as more efbrient uction of standard products. The wood technologist 
must understand the physics and chemistry of wood as well as its anatomy 
and structure and must be familiar with various wood products and the 
methods for manufacturing them, The curriculum is sufficiently flexible that 
the student may specialize in chemistry, structural design, industrial man- 
agement or in other fields of his choice by a he selection of his minors in 
these fields. The wood technologist finds employment with wood manufac- 
turing industries and their suppliers as well as with private and public organ- 
izations which carry on research and product development for industry. 

The Department of Forestry is accredited by the Society of American 
Foresters, 


Curriculum in Forest Management (FY) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

BY 101 General. Botany ...... 5 BY 102 General Botany ...5 CE 201 Surveying I ............ 5 
FY 101 Intr. to Forestry ....3 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
FY 104 Forest Cartography 2 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
FY 105 For. Convocation* 0 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 LY 101 Use of Library ...... 1 MS Military Training ~] 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation .0 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 


BY 306 Plant Physiology ..5 AY 305 General Soils .......... 5 FY 203 Silvics .......... — 
EH 102 English Comp. ...5 EH 304 Tech. Writing ..... 3 FY 204 For. Mensurati ER. 
FY 201 Dendrology .............. 3 FY 202 Dendrology .............. 3 FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ......5 PS 208 Intr. Physics 5 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 


1 
PE Physical Education „1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SUMMER CAMP 

FY 390 Field Mensuration .5 
FY 391 Forest Engineering ..5 
FY 392 Forest Ecology ......3 
FY 393 Ala. Forest Indust. 3 

FY 395 Forest Site 
Evaluation ............2 

* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agri. Economics ...... 5 FY 302 Forest Fire Control 3 BY 310 Forest Pathology ...5 
EC 213 Engineering Acctg. 5 FY 309 Sampling .................. 3 FY 315 Seeding & Planting 3 
FY 301 Silviculture ............ 5 FY 316 Forest Economics .3 FY 310 Adv. Mensuration ....3 
Elective ..........————- 3 SP 305 Public Speaking" ..3 HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology .....5 Elective ........... —— 
OEL C 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 408 Logging ..................3 FY 407 Forest Mgt. .......... -5 FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 
FY 414 Reg. Silviculture ...3 FY 417 Photogrammetry ..... 5 FY 418 Adv. Forest Mgt. ..3 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ..5 FY 435 Forest Products ZY 305 Forest Entomology 5 
FY 434 Forest Policy .......... 3 Merchandising ........5 Electives ...............—.. 
A ee 3 Elective ....................5 


Total—238 quarter hours 
* This course will not be required of students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 


ELECTIVES 


Fifteen of the 23 elective hours included in the forest management curriculum must be se- 
lected from an approved list of humanistic-social electives. Furthermore, a minimum of one 
course must be selected from each of the following categories: 

I. Literature and the Arts, II. Economics and History, and III. Other Social Sciences.°°* 

**9 Nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be charged against the humanistic-social elective 
requirement, The remaining nine hours of Advanced ROTC may be chosen from free electives 
and the three credit hours normally required for SP 305 Public Speaking. 


Honors Program in Forestry 


The Honors Program in Forestry has been developed to provide able stu- 
dents opportunity to explore in depth, areas in which they are interested, to 
prepare lor graduate school, or to obtain a more rounded education. The 
gram is flexible, permitting concentration of effort in areas of the student's 
choosing. 

Students in the Forest Management Curriculum may apply for admission 
to the program following completion, with a cumulative grade point average 
of 1.75 or better, of the course work requirements through forestry summer 
camp. Permission for election rests with the Head and Executive Council of 
the Department of Forestry. Upon admission the student will be assigned to 
a faculty advisor who will guide him in the preparation of his program. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AS 202 Agri. Economics .....5 FY 309 Sampling ..........3 ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 
HY 206 U.S. Government ..5 FY 316 Forest Economics ....3 Electives ................ 15 
FY 301 Silviculture — — 5 SP 305 Public Speaking® ....3 
Elective .................... 3 Electives ................10 
SENIOR YEAR 
FY 427 Forest Valuation ...5 FY 407 Forest Management 5 FY 402 Range & Game Mgt. 5 
FY 434 Forest Policy ......... 3 Electives ................ 13 FY 421 Forest Research 


Electives ...............12 Methods**  ......... -3 


Electives ................10 
Total—238 quarter hours 


In addition, one of the following courses must be selected: BY 310, Forest Pathology (5); 
FY 302, Forest Fire Control (3); or ZY 305, Forest Entomology (5). 

* This course will not be required for students electing an Advanced ROTC program. 

** Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 

The requirements relative to the humanistic-social electives are the same as with the standard 
forest management curriculum. Thirty of the remaining elective hours are to be chosen, under 
the supervision of the faculty advisor, so as to develop a distinct program leading to a predeter- 
mined goal None of the thirty bours in the special program may be used for Advanced Military 
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Curriculum in Wood Technology (WT) 


try 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
FY 105 Forestry Convo.” ...0 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation ...0 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


BY 102 General Botany .....5 
FY 201 Dendrology .............3 
PS 205 Intr. Physics .........5 


JO anan 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
EC 213 Eng. Acct. & 


Cost Control .......... 5 
FY 311 Wood Tech. I** ...5 
Elective ....................5 
FY 430 Wood Tech. II** ..5 
Electives ...............15 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


101 Intr. to Forestry ....3 
Training 1 


EH 

CH 

CH ` 
— 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military 

PE Physical Education —1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


JUNIOR YEAR 


FY 432 Seas, & Pres.** .....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....3 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 

Elective .. mc 





SENIOR YEAR 

FY 425 Wood Gluing 
ik Lena — 
Electives ................ 13 


Total—216 quarter hours 


* This course will be taken in all except Summer Quarters. 


** Alternate year offering. 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany ....5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing ........2 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AS 202 Agri. Economics 
EH 304 Technical Writing .. 
FY 205 Wood Identification 5 
MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FY 433 Seasoning & Pres. 
In UA 
HY 206 U.S. Government ...5 
Electives ................10 


ethods*** sn 
FY 431 Wood Tech. HI** .5 
Electives ................. 6 


®°° Any 3 or 5 hour course in statistics may be substituted for FY 421. 


Note: Sufficient latitude is allowed that the student may plan his elective work with his 
advisor to fulfill his personal objectives while in college. Two minors, however, will be re- 


quired, one of which must be in mathematics, 


chemistry or engineering. Other suggested minors 


are: industrial management, economics, botany, foreign language, zoology, physics, English, busi- 


administration, education, and forest management. Each minor 
30 quarter hours in a series of related subjects. Prior to registration for the second quarter of 
the planned course content of the two minors must be approved by the depart- 
student may always substitute a more intensive group of courses for one or more 
courses, provided the same breadth of coverage ís maintained. 

the requirement for the degree with a major in 
minimum of three weeks of supervised industrial 


shall consist of a minimum 


wood technology, the student 
tours of forest products indus- 


tries. A satisfactory report on these tours must be submitted to the department head prior to 
graduation, 
Curriculum in Biological Sciences (BI) 
Major in 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(Same as in Agricultural Science) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany —..5 CH 203 Organic Chem. or AS 202 Agricultura] Eco. or 
CH 105 Gen. Chemistry CH 207 Organic Chem. ........5 EC 200 General Economics ..5 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 BY 102 General Botany ....5 BY 306 Fundamentals of 
PS 205 Intr. Physics ..... .5 PS 208 Intr. Physics ..........5 Plant Physiology ...5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 EH 390 Advanced Comp. 5 
PE Physical al PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 





FIRST QUARTER 
FL 121 Elem, French or 
FL 151 Elem. German —....5 
SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
VM 420 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
Elective ............-- EN. 


ZY 300 Genetics Masses À— A — 
Electives ..............-. 13 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AY 304 General Soils ....... 2B 
BY 309 Gen. Plant 
Pathology ................ 5 
FL 122 Elem, French or 
FL 152 Elem. Germen ........ 5 
Elective ............ 3 
SENIOR YEAR 
AY 401 Forage Crops —.....5 
Electives ................13 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ..5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology or 
ZY 402 Econ. Entomology ..5 


SCRE ED 
AY 402 Soil Fertility ....... 4 
Electives ................ 13 


Of the 55 elective hours, 35 must be chosen from the following lists, with 15 in Botany courses. 


The remaining 20 may be chosen from other courses in these 


BASIC SCIENCE 
310 Forest Pathology ....5 
401 Exp. Statistics for 

Biological Sciences -5 
410 Aquatic Plants .....5 
413 Gen, Plant Ecology 5 
415 Developmental 

Plant Anatomy ........ 5 
418 Plant Microtech- 

nique 
420 Weed Iden. and 

trol 


BY 
BY 


BY 
BY 
BY 
BY 
BY 


Con 
BY 430 Nematode Diseases 


— — ted 


— — ** · · · - 


CH 301 Biochemistry ............5 
MH 161, 262, 263, 264 
Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus —..........20 
PS 217 Astronomy 
ZY 401 Invertebrate 


GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 


and Nutrition ......... 5 
AN 303 Farm Mach. 

and Equip. .............. 5 
AS 301 Agri, Marketing ...... 5 
AY 201 Grain Crops ......... 5 
AY 404 Cotton Prod. ......... 5 


AY 405 Turf. & Its Mgt. ....3 
AY 406 Commercial Ferti- 
lizers 


NIE ———— 

AY 409 Seed Prod. .............. 3 

FY 313 Farm Forestry ........ 5 

HF 201 Orchard Mgt. ..........5 
HF 308 Vegetable Garden- 

J 

HF 421 Arboriculture .......... 5 


lists or from general electives, 


HUMANISTIC © SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AT 332 Am. Painting and 

Sculpture ............. 
AT 431 Contemporary Art .3 
DR 313 Drama Apprec. I ...3 
DR 314 Drama Apprec, II ....3 
EC 206 Socio-Eco. Found. 

of Contemp. Am. ..3 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis 

of World Powers ...3 
EC 405 Cultural Geography 

of the World ..........5 
EH 310 Word Study ——__.3 
EH 355 Masterpieces of 

World Literature ....3 
EH 365 Southern Literature 3 
EH 385 The Impact of Sci. 


| 
HY 206 United States Govt. 5 
HY 322 The U.S. in World 

p70 N ee 
HY 407 Political Science .5 
MU 351 Music History I 3 
PA 301 Intr, to Philosophy 3 
PA 302 Intr. to Ethics 3 
PA 307 Scientific Reason. ....5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ....5 
RE 301 Religion and 

Modem Thought ......3 


Students desiring to major in Botany should contact the Head of the Department as soon as 
possible ín their college careers, so that they may be assigned to an advisor. Electives will be 
chosen after consultation with their advisors to fit their interest and needs. 


Majors in Zoological Sciences 


Options: Entomology, Fisheries, Wildlife, Zoology 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ~...... 5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ......5 
ZY 100 Zool Orientation ....0 
MS Military Training ——1! 
PE Physical Education .1 


BY 102 General Botany 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —.....5 
ZY 304 Gen. Entomology ...5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 112 College Math. 
ZY 102 General Zoology .....5 
AS 101 Agri. Orientation 0 
MS 1 
PE 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry or 
CH 203 Organic Chemistry® 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 


MS 
PE 


* For students who will not attend graduate school. 


THIRD QUARTER 
BY 101 General Botany 
CH 104 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry or 
AH 204 Animal Biochemistry 
& Nutrition® ........... 5 
AS 202 Agri. Economics ......5 
ZY 300 Genctics i 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


— — — — 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER D QUARTER THIRD See oP 
KElectives ..........—. 18 ZY 301 "Comp. Anatomy ...... 5 ZY 306 Principles of 
Electives ................ 13 Animal Ecology ....3 
Electives ................18 
SENIOR YEAR 
ZY 411 Parasitology ~—........5 ZY 401 Invert. Zoology ....... 5 Electives ...............18 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology ..5 Electives ................ 13 


Electives .......——————- 8 


Total—211 quarter hours 


GROUP ELECTIVES—ZOOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 


Students in Zoology and/or Entomology must take a minimum of 40 hours from the group 
electives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 308, ZY 421 or 422, and VM 200. Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisor, 


AY 401 Forage "Crops .. ss 2.9 ZY 402 Economic Entomology ee SE 
BY 309 Plant Pathology . teed ZY 404 Medical Entomology .............._... 5 
BY 401 Biometry . ssesssessccscouiinmenssestiged! | OU QUID. JURE JEROUS pasii Coo ub 
BY 406 Systematic Botany ———— 2 X 400 Bee Culture ........... — ES 
BY 413 Plant Ecology ............. meee’ ZY 407 Insect Morphology eS 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing 5. 3 ZY 409 Histology ............ —m AS, 
FL 121-22 Elementary French .................. 10 ZY 410 Systematic Entomology . = - m. 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish .................. 10 ZY 421 Vertebrate Zoology I ...................... -5 
FL 151-52 Elementary German ............10 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology II .... ee 
FY 313 Farm Forestry ........0..................5 ZY 435 Marine Biology ...........................8 
SP 305 Public Speaking .....—........9 VM 200 Microbiology ................... D 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology ...............5 


GROUP ELECTIVES—FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


Students ín Fisheries and/or Wildlife must take a minimum of 40 hours from tbe group elec- 
tives listed below, including EH 304, SP 305, ZY 421 or 422, ZY 426, and ZY 436. Other 
electives are free, except that all electives must be approved by the faculty advisor. 


AY 904 Boll en 5 FY 313 Farm Forestry —— 5 
AY 401 Forage Crops .................———— 5 FY 434 Forest Policy ...... 2 
BY 401 Experimental Statistics for SP 305 Public Speaking _........ = 

Biological Sciences ..... _. 5 VM 200 Microbiology .. TWO C * 
BY 406 Systematic pae uA | ee. QUERENS d — 
BY 410 Aquatic Plants . Au ieee. adi: ALE Aquatic "Insect Taxonomy . 3 
BY 413 Plant Ecology .............—5 ZY 415 Limnology ........... 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing . aopo Oe 421 Vertebrate Zoology AE —— 
FL 121-22 Elementary French ........... c 10 ZY 422 Vertebrate Zoology ^ — 5 
FL 131-32 Elementary Spanish .............10 ZY 426 Game Management ...................5 
FL 151-52 Elementary German | ———— 10 ZY 428 Hatchery Management ...... > 
FY 201 Dendrology ^ eee 0 ZY 435 Marine Biology ....... £o 
FY 202 Dendrology . .... : ZY 436 Management of Impounded "Waters . 3 
FY 203 Silvics ................. 5 ZY 437 Fisheries Biology rissa 3 
FY 301 Silviculture 5 ZY 438 Wildlife Techniques ~........................ 3 





School of Air Science 


CoLoneL RaLrrH L WILLIAMS 
Commandant and Professor of Air Science 


HE AIR FORCE ROTC was instituted at Auburn University in the Fall 

of 1946 for the purpose of training AFROTC cadets who have the quali- 
ties and attributes essential to their progressive and continued development 
as officers in the reserve and regular Air Force. 

The instruction is designed to provide the Air Force ROTC students with 
a knowledge and understanding of the characteristics and capabilities of aero- 
space; and the principal weapons, operational factors, and organizational units 
which the United States Air Force employs in accomplishing its missions. 

The curriculum in Air Science is divided into two courses, basic and ad- 
vanced. A description of these courses, requirements for entrance, etc., is 
outlined. below. 


Basic Course 


The Air Force course of study normally pursued by the student during 
his freshman and sopbomore academic years is commonly referred to as 
the AFROTC Basic Course. One credit hour ís allowed for each quarter of 
the two-year basic course successfully completed. Leadership Laboratory 
(drill) is scheduled each Tuesday and Thursday from 1:00 to 2:00 p.m. 

In the freshman year classroom activity of three hours per week plus two 
hours of drill are required during one quarter, During the other two quarters 
the studeat will attend drill only (Leadership Laboratory). Some other course 
being pursued can be designated by the Professor of Air Science as fulfilling 
ROTC compulsory requirements. In the sophomore year, in addition to two 
hours of drill, classroom activity of two hours per week is required for all 
three quarters. Four quarters of classroom activity and six quarters of Leader- 
ship Laboratory (drill) must be successfully completed to satisfy the Univer- 
sitys military requirement in the Basic ROTC course. 


Advanced Course 


Advanced Air Force ROTC is a program designed to provide highly quali- 
fied junior officers for the United States Air Force. Enrollment in the Ad- 
vanced Course is based upon such factors as leadership, qualification and 
desire for flying training, academic major, scholastic achievement, and physical 
qualifications. — completion of the Advanced Course qualifies the 
student for consideration of appointment as a Second Lieutenant in the USAF. 

The Advanced Course consists of a six-quarter course, normally taken dur- 
ing the junior and senior years. Three credit hours are allowed for each quar- 
ter, For limitation on credit allowed toward meeting engineering degree re- 
quirements, see engineering curricula. Six hours of instruction are taken 
week, four classroom periods and two leadership laboratory periods. Students 
are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 

An advanced student selected for enrollment in Category I-P (Pilot) will 
be given 36% hours of actual flying and 35 hours of ground instruction, which 
may qualify him for a private flying certificate. 
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An AFROTC summer training period of four weeks duration must be 
attended by the student before he Toad eligible for a commission. Summer 
training is normally accomplished during the summer between the junior and 
senior years. Uniforms, quarters and rations are furnished by the government 
during the training period as well as travel expenses to and from camp. The 
requirements for the advanced course are: 

l. United States Citizenship. 

2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Department of the Air Force. 

3. Be under 28 years of age at time of graduation and completion of the 
Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force in the 
grade of Second Lieutenant. 

4. Students desiring to qualify for an Aeronautical rating in the USAF 
must not have reached 26% years of age at time of graduation and completion 
of the Advanced Course for an appointment as a Reserve of the Air Force ín 
the grade of Second Lieutenant, and accept an appointment to an Air Force 
Flight Training School (agree to make formal written application for flight 
training leading to a military aeronautical rating in the United States Air 
Force not less than 180 days before scheduled date of graduation). 

5. Usually have at least two academic years to complete for graduation. 

6. Have an overall scholastic average of 1.0 or higher. 

7. Be selected by the Professor of Air Science and the President of the 
institution. 

8. Execute a written agreement with the government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one summer camp (four weeks) 
preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, Upon com- 
pletion of the course of instruction therein to accept an appointment as a 
Reserve of the Air Force in the grade of Second Lieutenant, if tendered, and 
agree to serve on active duty as a commissioned officer with the United States 
Air Force, on being ordered thereto by proper authority, for not less than 
four consecutive years, in the case of Category II (Scientific and Engineer- 
ing) and Category III (general) cadets and not less than five consecutive 

ears, in the case of category I-P (Pilot) and Category I-N (Navigator), un- 
éss sooner relieved of this obligation. (Veterans are exempt from this active 
duty requirement.) 

9. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic AFROTC) 
or have equivalent credit in lieu thereof, and have attained qualifying scores 
on Air Force Officer Qualifying Tests as prescribed by the Department of 
the Air Force, 

10. Veterans who desire to enroll in the Advanced Course, may on the 
basis of previous honorable active U.S, military service, request a waiver of 
the Basic Course, or portion thereof, as a requirement for entrance. If a 
student meets all other requirements he will be enrolled at the beginning 
of his junior year. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


Basic Student: Uniform commutation. 

Advanced Students: Y allowance in lieu of uniforms. 

All students are required to deposit the sum of $30.00 with the Bursar of 
the University, prior to enrollment in the AFROTC. They are then furnished 
a uniform in good condition and other necessary supplies gh the AFROTC 
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Supply Office. Upon completion of the AFROTC Course of Instruction, or 
upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the uniform and other supplies are 
turned in and the deposit returned to the student. 

Advanced Air Force students are furnished regulation officer uniforms. 
These uniforms are purchased by the University which is in turn reimbursed 
by the Government at a fixed rate. Upon graduation the regulation uniform 
becomes the property of the advanced student, 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates 


Distinguished AFROTC Graduates will be tendered commissions in the 
Regular Air Force which are the same as commissions received from the Air 
Force Academy, All other AFROTC graduates will be tendered reserve com- 
missions. 

The Professor of Air Science may designate as a Distinguished AFROTC 
Graduate a cadet who: 

l. Was designated a Distinguished AFROTC Cadet and has maintained 
the required standards between the time of designation and the date of grad- 
uation, 

2. Has maintained an academic standing in the upper half of his grad- 
uating class, the upper third of his AFROTC classes, and an exemplary 
standing at summer camp. 


Universa] Military Training and Service Act Deferments 


Students enrolled in the AFROTC program may be deferred under the 
provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as follows: 

1. Students so deferred are required to sign an AFROTC deferment agree- 
ment. The undergraduate provisions of the agreement require the student to 
complete the basic course and to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of termination 
of the course of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2, This Department will notify the appropriate local Selective Service 
Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. Students 
dropped from Air Force ROTC, failing to meet minimum scholastic require- 
ments, or those not considered potential Advanced Course students wil no 
longer be deferred. 

3, Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their AFROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to —— work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


School of Architecture and The Arts 


WiLLIAM A. Speer, Dean 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND THE ARTS is composed of 
the Departments of Architecture, Art, Building Technology, Dramatic 
Arts and Music. Undergraduate degree courses are offered in Architecture, 
Interior Design, Visual Arts, Industrial Design, Building Construction, Dra- 
matic Arts, and Music. Graduate degree courses are offered in Art and 
Building Construction. The departments of Dramatic Arts and Music offer 
sound basic training courses in these fields for students wishing to elect a 
minor or major concentration in them, 


Department of Architecture 


The Department of Architecture was established in 1907 and is the oldest 
in the South. Courses are offered leading to the degrees Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture and Bachelor of Interior Design. 

Admission to the curricula in Architecture and Interior Design is limited. 
New students are admitted directly from high school only in the Fal] Quarter, 
Applications must be filed with the Registrar not later than May 1. Follow- 
ing approval for general admission to the University by the Registrar, applica- 
tions are reviewed for selection by the Committee on Admissions of the De- 

ent of Architecture, Students qualifying for advanced standing who 
ave completed not less than one academic year of college work, with prep- 
aration in Mathematics and English equivalent to Mathematics 111-112-161 
and English 101-2, may be admitted in the Summer Quarter. Applications 
for admission in the Summer Quarter must be filed with the Registrar not 
later than April 1 for review by the Committee on Admissions, All appli- 
cants for admission to Architecture and Interior Design must present scores 
from at least one of the following testing programs: American College Test- 
ing Program (ACT), National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test (NMSQT), 
or the Scholastic Ability Test (PSAT and SAT) of the College Entrance 
Examination Board (CEEB). Applicants whose records indicate the need 
will be required to report for special testing and a personal conference with 
a member of the Committee. 

Specific high school preparation in mathematics for students in Architecture 
is described under Requirements in Mathematics on page 22. Students in In- 
terior Design must have completed three units of college preparatory mathe- 
matics in accordance with these same requirements. 


Architecture 


The curriculum in Architecture seeks to prepare the student to take his 
place as a citizen and as a professional among the practitioners of Alabama 
and the Southeastern region. Since the building industry is one of the three 
ed in the nation in terms of expenditure and NES the architect 
today must accept a concern for the improvement of the physical environ- 
ment and assume the leadership in evolving effective procedures toward this 
end. Therefore, in an era of broad technological advancement, the architect 
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must bring to his work technical knowledge, social insight, creative imagina- 
tion, and individual integrity. 

The Department of Architecture is a member of the Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of Architecture, and the curriculum in Architecture is accredited 
by the National Architectural Accrediting Board, Training at Auburn Univer- 
sity prepares the student for the office experience and the examination required 
by the registration laws for the practice of architecture in Alabama as well as 
for examination by the National Council of Architectural Registration Boards, 


Curriculum in Architecture (AR) 








FIRST YEAR 
PIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design .......6 AR 102 Basic Design -......... _6 AR 103 Basic Design ............6 
EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 108 Classica] Literature 5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..] 
SECOND YEAR 
AR 201 Arch. Design .......4 AR 202 Arch. Design ......4 AR 203 Arch. Design ——— 
AR 271 Descriptive Draw. .2 AR 272 Descriptive Draw. .2 AR 273 Descriptive Draw. .2 
MH 262 Anal, Geom. & Cal. 5 MH 263 Anal. Geom. k Cal. 5 AR 233 Materials & Constr. 5 
PS 9205 Physics —............5 PS 206 Physics ..... .5 BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physica! Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 301 Arch. Design —.....5 AR 302 Arch. Design ......... 5 AR 303 Arch. Design ........... 5 
AR 361 History & Theory AR 362 History & Theory AR 375 Planning -...............5 
of Architecture ...._.3 of Architecture ........ 3 AR 363 History & Theory 
BT 311 Structures [ ........9 BT 312 Structures II -........ 3 of Architecture ...... =| 
EC 200 General Economics -5 AR 374 Planning -............. -2 BT 313 Structures III ..........3 
Elective ................. ._3 EC 206 Socio-Economic Elective 2.0... ^9 
Foundations or 
SY 311 Tech. & Soc. Change 
Elective EON ——— 
FOURTH YEAR 
AR 401 Arch. Design „oes 5 AR 402 Arch. Design .......5 AR 403 Arch. Design .......... 5 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ........3 of Architecture ........3 of Architecture ....3 
BT 411 Structures IV 3 BT 412 Structures V ........... 3 BT 413 Structures VI .........3 
PG 211 Psychology .............. 5 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment I ..3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment II 3 
Elective ...—.——— Group Elective ....5 AR 423 ———— 2 
—— — 
Summer Kequirement: AR 490 Field Project (2) pre-requisite to AR 502. 
FIFTH YEAR 
AR 501 Arch. Design ............ 5 AR 502 Arch. Design 5 AR 503 Arch. Design ............ 7 
AR 521 Professional Practice 5 AR 512 Design Research ...... 2 Seminar ....................5 
BT 541 Bldg. Equip. II ....2 AR 522 Professional Practice 5 Group Elective ........5 
Seminar ..— .— 2 AR 532 Materials & Finishes 2 


Group Elective .......56 AT 338 Art History ..........—...5 


Total—279 quarter hours 


Five-hour elective courses will include either three courses in advanced structures or electives 
chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, Foreign Languages, History, Philosophy, 
. Sociology, and Speech. 
Three-hour elective courses taken in liew of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the follow- 
ing: Art, —— English, History, Music, — Relígion, and Sociology. 
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Honors Program in Architecture 


Beginning in the fourth year of the curriculum in Architecture, superior 
students capable of independent study may be permitted on recommendation 
of the Committee on — Program to pursue an approved sequence of 
study designed to develop a field of concentration. Following nomination by 
the Committee, each student shall submit a plan of study for approval before 
commencing the work. The Program shall comprise a total of 20 hours of 
credit in the chosen area of study, of which at least 5 hours shall be spent in 
independent study directed by the Committee, At least 15 hours of normally 
required elective credit shall eee as related courses. Appropriate extra 
assignments in these courses shall be arranged by the Committee for students 
enrolled and a high level of performance shall be maintained in all work. At 
the option of the Committee a comprehensive examination appropriate to the 
study may be required. 

Upon successful completion of the work the candidate shall be awarded 
the degree Bachelor of Architecture (Honors Program). A total of 281 hours 
is required for graduation under this Program. 


Interior Design 


The curriculum in Interior Design seeks to p the student to take his 
place as a professional specialist in the design of interior space. As such, he 
expects to assume a responsible role among those who shape physical environ- 
ment. His —— interest in the development of interiors is concerned with 
the social, historical and technical implications of those aspects of space, sur- 
face and material which distinguish his work. His training will enable him 
to develop a practice as a private consultant, as a designer of furniture and 
textiles, and as a valuable associate of the architectural design team. 


Curriculum in Interior Design (ID) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND THIRD QUARTER 
AR 101 Basic Design —......6 AR 102 Basic Design ......6 AR 103 Basic Design ......... 6 
EH 101 English Comp. . 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 121 Elem. French FL 122 Elem. French FL 221 Intermediate French 
or or or 
FL 241 Elem. Italian ......... 5 FL 242 Elem. Italian .......... 5 FL 341 Intermediate Italian 5 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training —1 MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 


EH 208 Lit. of Western 
Lu 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 
MS A 
1 


Physical Education Physical Education Military Training ... 
PE Physical Education .. 
THIRD YEAR 
AR 305 Interior Design —....5 AR 306 Interior Design ....5 AR 307 Interior Design — 5 
AR 461 History & Theory AR 462 History & Theory AR 463 History & Theory 
of Architecture ........ 3 of Architecture .....3 of Architecture —.....3 
AR 365 Period Interiors ...2 AR 366 Period Interiors |. 2 AR 367 Contemp. Interiors .2 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ..5 EC 331 Marketing ........ 5 SY 201 Intr, to Sociology .5 
General Elective ...... 3 General Elective .....3 General Elective ....3 


Summer Requirement: AR 390 Field Project (2 cr.) pre-requisite to AR 406. 
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FIRST QUARTER 
AR 405 Interior Design —....5 
AR 44] Professional Practice 2 
Group Elective 
Group Elective ........ 


15 


FOURTH YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AR 406 Interior Design ....5 AR 407 Interior Design ........5 
AR 422 Professional Practice 2 AR 435 Methods of I.D. ......5 
AT 338 Art History .............. 5 AR 432 Materials & Finishes 2 
AR 408 Int. Des. Research ..2 General Elective ....3 
General Elective 


Total—214 quarter hours 


Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, English, 


Foreign Languages, History, 
ROTC 


Philosophy, Psychology, Sociology, and Speech. 
During the third and fourth years adjustment will be made for those students taking 


advanced 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


For students in Architecture and Interior Design 


AR 559 Seminar in Historic Problems 


AT 325 Oil Painting 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-IT-1II 
EC 305 Geography of North America 


EC 341 Business Law 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe 

EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South 


EH 253-4 Literature in English 
EH 352 Contemporary Fiction 
EH 353 Contemporary Drama 


EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature 
EH 361 History of the English Drama 


EH 390 Advanced Composition 
EH 410 European Literature 
EH 450 Contemporary Poetry 
FL 121-2-221 French 

FL 131-2-231 Spanish 

FL 241-2-341 Italian 

FL 151-2-251 German 


HY 209 National Government 

HY 311 Medieval History 

HY 312 Modem European History 
HY 404 Recent United States History 
HY 407 Political Science 

307 Scientific Reasoning 

320 Formal Logic 

325 Aesthetics 

410 Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
420 Modern Philosophy 

430 Contemporary Philosophy 
330 Social Psychology 

229 Voice and Diction 

231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
253 Group Leadership 

273 Group Discussion 

201 Introductory Sociology 

301 Sociology of the Family 
401 Population Problems 

403 Regional Sociology 

405 Urban Sociology 


Department of Building Technology 


The Departm 


ent of Building 
the structural design of buildings, 
ment for buildings, the practical application of Mex. 
tion of buildíng costs, methods of construction and fie 


Technology offers courses concerned with 
the design of mechanical and other equip- 
materials, the estima: 
d erection procedures. 


These courses lead to the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction. 


Curriculum in Building Construction (BC) 


FIRST QUARTER 
BT 104 Intr. to Building ....5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 


MS Military Training — 
PE Physical = 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 206 Physics ~.................. 5 
IL 104 Sheet Metal 

Des. & Fab. ........... 1 
MS Military Training 


FIRST YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
BT 105 Drawing & Proj. ..5 BT 106 Matis. & Constr. ....5 
EH 102 En Comp. ........5 MH161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 PS 205 Physics ...........--- AB 
MS M Training .... MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 


BT 220 Mech. of Structures 5 
EC 214 Cost Control .........5 


IL 101 Woodworking ... 1 IL 102 Welding Science 

— — & Application ..........1 
MS Training ....1 Elective ...........——..- a. | 
PE Physical Education .1 MS 


Military Training ....1 
Physical 


PE Education ..1 
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THIRD YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER TMIRD QUARTER 
BT 311 Structures I ............ 3 BT 312 Structures IL .W....3 BT 313 Structures III ........ 3 
BT 367 History of Bldg. I 3 BT 368 Hist. of Bldg. II 3 BT 369 Hist. of Bldg. III 3 
CE 201 Surveying .........5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 EC 445 Indus. Relations or 
Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective _...5 EC 350 Labor Problems ...... 5 
Adv, ROTC or Adv. ROTC or Group Elective ........ 5 
Elective ..............-..... 3 Elective .................... 3 Adv. ROTC or 
Elective ....................9 
FOURTH YEAR 
BT 433 Constr. Methods BT 422 Constr. Prob. II ...5 BT 490 Building Const. 
& Estimating .......... 5 BT 412 Structures V .........3 (eae 7 
BT 421 Constr. Prob. 1....5 BT 452 Bldg. Equipment 1 .3 BT 453 Bldg. Equipment II 3 
BT 411 Structures IV ......... 3 Group Elective 5 Technical Elective .5 
Elective .................... 3 Adv. ROTC or Adv. ROTC or 
Adv. ROTC or MEMO Peata 3 | Leonem 


Elective ....................9 
Total—218 quarter hours 


Note: Five-hour elective courses will be chosen from the group electives in Economics, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Psychology, Sociology, Speech, and Town Planning. 


Note; Three-hour elective courses taken in lieu of Advanced ROTC will be chosen from the 
following: Art, Economics, English, History, Music, Philosophy, and Religion. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
For students in Building Construction 


BT 521-2-3 Advanced Structures I-IT-III FL 121-2-221 French 

EC 305 Geography of North America FL 131-2-231 Spanish 

EC 323 Real Estate FL 241-2-341 Italian 

EC 341 Business Law FL 151-2-251 German 

EC 345 Statistics HY 206 United States Government 

EC 357 Economic History of Europe HY 209 National Government 

EC 358 Economic History of the U.S. HY 311 Medieval History 

EC 402 American Industries HY 312 Modern European History 

EC 442 Personnel Management HY 313 Recent European History 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems HY 314 United States Colonial History 
EC 460 Economic Development of the South HY 404 Recent United States History 
EC 475 Economics of Public Utilities HY 408 The Civil War and Reconstruction 
EH 253-4 Literature in English HY 408 United States Political Parties 
EH 352 Contemporary Fiction HY 451 The Far East 

EH 353 Contemporary Drama HY 452 History of Latin America 

EH 357-8 Survey of American Literature HY 460 Great Leaders of History 

EH 361 History of the English Drama HY 482 History of the South 


EH 363-4 Eighteenth Century English Litera- PA 325 Aesthetics 
ture PA 420 Modern Philosophy 
EH 371 The American Short Story 


PG 211 General Psychology 

EH 372 The American Novel PG 330 Social Psychology 
EH 390 Advanced Composition SY 201 Introductory Sociology 
EH 410 European Literature SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking 
EH 450 Contemporary Poetry SY 301 Sociology of the Family 
EH 451-2 Shakespeare SY 304 Race and Culture 
EH 457 Victorian Literature SY 401 Population Problems 
EH 459 Poetry and Prose of the Elizabethan SY 402 Social Theory 

Period SY 403 Regional Sociology 
EH 481-2 English Novel SY 405 Urban Sociology 
EH 491 American Poetry SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Students who desire to take a second degree in Civil Engineering after 
duation in Building Construction can do so in a minimum of four quarters, 

y substituting in the Building Construction curriculum Physics 201, 202, 203 
in place of Physics 205, 206; and by taking Surveying 203 and Chemistry 
103-103L, and 104-104L. By using electives and by carrying a one or two 
hour overload im some quarters, these substitutions and additions need not 
long the —— of the requirements for the Building Construction 

egree beyond normal length of twelve quarters. 
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The additional training to be obtained from this extra work in Civil En- 
ineering will provide strong supplementary skills for any member of the 
ding industry. 


Master of Building Construction 


Students holding the degree of Bachelor of Building Construction are 
eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission to the 
graduate course leading to the degree of Master of Building Construction. 
The candidate must complete satisfactorily the following curriculum, or its 
equivalent, as approved by the Dean of the Graduate School, totaling 60 
quarter hours. 


CE 407 Muenitipal 5 
EC 486 PUR coerce iiiassccmeepdi queni A N 
EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systenssss 5 
BT 605-6-7 Graduate Research in Building... 15 
BT 621-2-3 Graduate Construction Design... ees —————8 
CE 630 Advanced Stress Analysis... eee rere tnreneeeeneeeeeee eres DD 


Department of Art 


The Department of Art is primarily concerned p education 
in Art. It is directed toward training students who wish to become practical 
professional artists and designers. To this end a program of studio courses is 
combined with studies of the theoretical functions and historical background 
of the visual arts, Courses in general education promote in the student a 
comprehension of his responsibilities to the society and culture in which he 
lives, Two curricula are offered: Visual Arts and Industrial Design, leading 
to the —— of Bachelor of Visual Arts and Bachelor of Industrial Design 
respectively, 


Students in the School of Education may elect a minor, major, or 
major in Art (See page 97), Students in the School of Science and Literature 
may elect a minor (15 hours) or a double minor (30 hours) in Art. 


The Department of Art is a member of the National Association of Schools 
of Art and the College Art Association. 


Visual Arts 


The am in Visual Arts gives fundamental training in the techniques 
of heal cotidie, Following a two-year course in Basic art principles, 
the student, with faculty approval, enters Visual Design. A core curriculum 
emphasizes the techniques of drawing for reproduction, lettering and typo- 
pres layout. The student is encouraged to think creatively within the 
imits of materials and processes. Beginning in the third year, the student may 
develop special interests in painting, printmaking, sculpture, illustration or 
fashion through a series of design electives. Courses in economics, sociology, 
ee other academic subjects further an understanding of the func- 
tion of design in commerce and industry. This breadth of background in- 
creases the possibility of future advancement to administrative levels. 
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Many graduates of 
printing and engraving 
ance or work with pub 
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this option find employment in advertising agencies, 
lants, or packaging and display firms. Others free- 


ications and in government agencies. A number of 


duates find the Visual Arts course an excellent background for promo- 
tional marketing and designing for television. 


Curriculum in Visual Arts (VA) 


FIRST QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ................ 5 
AT 181 Design Funda- 
mentals I —............5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
MS ilitary Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


AT 227 Sculpture I 
AT 211 Letterin 
EH 253 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
AT 381 Visual Design I ......5 
AT 307 Figure Drawing I 5 
AT 338 Art History I ..........5 
Elective ...................- 
AT 481 Visual Design IV ..5 


Design Elective ........5 
Adv. English Elec. 5 
Elective 


...-- wl 


AT 361 Fashion I ................ 5 
AT 462 Fashion II ............ 5 
AT 305 Printmaking I ..........5 


In recent years, 


sable advantage of marketin 
utility and attractiveness. 
sion of Industrial Design 
alist to produce a desi 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
AT 106 Drawing II .............. 5 
AT 113 Perspective ............. 3 
EG 102 Engin. Drawing I ..2 


EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..] 


SECOND YEAR 


MS 
PE Physical Education ..1 
THIRD YEAR 
AT 382 Visual Design H ...5 
AT 355 Illustration I .........5 
AT 339 Art History Il ........ 5 
Elective S 3 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 482 Visual Design V ...5 
Elective ......5 


EC 331 Marketing Prin. ...5 
Elective 3 


————- 99" 


Total—210 quarter hours 


DESIGN ELECTIVES 
AT 405 Printmaking II ...... 5 
AT 322 Painting III —.........5 
AT 324 Painting IV —........5 


Industrial Design 


THIRD QUARTER 


AT 107 Drawing III „e-d 
AT 182 Design Funda- 
Ir 


MS 


5 
Military Training ...1 
PE 1 


Physical Education .. 


AT 224 Painting TI —.......5 
AT 215 Artistic Anatomy ...5 
PG 211 Psychology ..............5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education .1 


AT 383 Visual Design III ....5 





EC 200 General Economics ..5 
Design Elective ...... 1 
AT 496 Thesis ..................5 
Elective ...—..———— 
Elective .................... 5 


AT 422 Painting V .............. 5 
AT 327 Sculpture II ......... 5 
AT 456 Illustration II ........5 


ive manufacturers have discovered the indispen- 


The Industrial Desi 


— that have been designed 
is need has called forth the entirely new profes- 
er works with manufacturers 


which is fully developed before production 


for maximum 


starts, which takes advantage of the best in industrial materials and processes. 


In all types 


the touch of the modern Industrial Designer 
these products are better adapted to 
ive forms, the Industrial Designer 


display attractive and 


of manufactured articles, from fountain pens to automobiles, 
is constantly seen today. Because 
their intended use and at the same time 


through his 


* and creative work makes a valuable contribution to the daily life 
o 


ost every citizen. 
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Curriculum in Industrial Design (IN) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AT 105 Drawing I ......5 AT 181 Design Funda- AT 182 Design Funda- 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 mentals I ................5 mentals Il ............. 
4 111 Intr. College Math. 5 AT 113 Perspective .......3 AT 106 Drawing II ............. 


PE Physica! Education .1 EH 102 English Comp. ....5 MS Military Training .... 
MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education .. 
PE Physical Education ..1 


5 

5 

Military ‘Training ...1 EG 102 Engin. Drawing I .2 MH 112 Intr. College Math. : 
1 


SECOND YEAR 
AR 215 Elem. of Inter, Des.2 AT 271 Intr. to Industrial AT 381 Visual Design ........5 
AT 227 Sculpture I — * Design — 5 EG 105 Engin. Drawing II ..2 
AT 218 Materials and Proc. 5 AT 222 Painting I .......5 EG 204 Kinematics -........... 3 
EG 104 Desc. Geometry ....2 PS 204 Physics .......5 HY 208 World History ...5 


IL Shop Elective .......1 MS Military Training ...] MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..] PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





THIRD YEAR 
AT 371 Indus. Design I ..5 AT 372 Indus. Design II ..5 AT 212 Graphic Processes ..5 
AT 211 Lettering —....... 5 AT 338 Art History I ......5 AT 373 Indus. Design III ....5 
PG 211 Psychology .............. 5 EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 SP 231 Ess. Pub. Speaking ..5 
Elective ......————— 3 Elective —................3 Elective .. — — 
FOURTH YEAR 
AT 339 Art Itistory II ........ 5 AT 472 Indus. Design V ..5 AT 497 Thesis ~............5 
AT 471 Indus, Design IV .5 AT Adv. Art Elective .5 AT Adv. Art Elective .5 
EC 331 Marketing Prin. .— 5 PA 325 Aesthetics ...............5 Elective ..................5 
re 3 Elective ....................9 Elective ................—...9 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Graduate Work in Art 


Students who hold the degree of Bachelor of Visual Arts, Fine Arts, or a 
similar degree, are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for 
admission to the graduate course leading to the degree Master of Fine Arts. 
For details examine the Bulletin of the Graduate School. 


Department of Dramatic Arts 


The courses in Dramatic Arts offer to those interested in the various aspects 
of the theatre a well-balanced combination of theoretical study and ical 
work in play production, acting, and stagecraft. Class work is closely asso- 
ciated with the university dramatic group, the Auburn Players. Students in 
sil courses with laborstüry wielepected to participati da Gap roduction of 
plays. Much attention is given to those who intend to direct dramatic work 
in schools and little theatres. 

For the layman who desires an appreciative understanding of the theatre, 
the courses, Dramatic Production, Ácting and Stage Techniques, Directing, 
Acting and Makeup, Stage Mechanics, Dramatic Theory, Drama Appreciation 
I and II, and the course in theatre work, Dramatics, ma elected. 
Students from all schools are welcomed at the tryouts of the Auburn Players. 
For the student wishing to major in Dramatic Arts a full program of courses 
is offered leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree, with options in Directing 
and Stagecraft. Dramatic Arts may be taken as a major or minor in the 
School of Education (See page 98) or as a minor in the School of Science 
and Literature (See page 139). Attendance at student convocations each 
Tuesday is compulsory. 
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Curriculum in Dramatic Arts (DR) 


FIRST YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
DR 101 Dram. Production .5 DR 102 Acting and Stage DR 201 Directing -.............. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. 5 Techniques ............. 5 *FL221 Interm. French 5 
*FLI21 Elem. French —....5 EH 102 English Comp. ...5 PG 211 Psychology ....._.5 
MS Military Training ..1 °FL122 Elem. French MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


Acting & Make-Up .5 DR 203 Stage Mechanics ...5 DR 204 Dramatic Theory —.5 
HY 208 World History 3 
J 


BEE 
E 
S 
p 
b 
z 
; 
2 
5 


DR 

EH 

SP Voice & Diction** .5 HY 207 World History .....5 SY 201 Intr. Sociology . 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training .. 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
DR 
EH 
MU 
AT 


THIRD YEAR 
310 World Theatre .....5 AT 339 Art History 1 ...5 DR 312 World Theatre .....5 
410 EH 452 








European Lit, ...5 DR 311 World Theatre .......5 a 5 

373 Appre. of Music ...3 EH 451 Shakespeare .—....... 5 MU Music elective ........ 3 
338 Art History I ....5 MU 376 Music for Ballet Elective ....................5 

and Theatre ............3 
FOURTH YEAR 

DR 401 Adv, Directing ...5 DR 402 Adv. Directing ...5 DR 403 Adv. Directing ......5 
DR 413 Twentieth Elective ...................5 Elective —................ 5 
Century Theatre 5 Elective UTC Elective ....................5 

Ede £I V — General Elective ...3 General Elective ...3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


* Another language may be substituted for French with the approval of the Department Head. 
If a student has already bad some foreign language, he would normally be expected to continoe 
with it until a reading knowledge is gained. 
** With this single exception, the first two years of work will be the same for all students in 
Arts. 1n the Stagecraft Option, a substitution will be made for SP 229. 
For Stagecraft Majors, DR 407-8-9 would replace DR 401-2-3. 


Department of Music 


The Department of Music provides instruction and performing experience 
to students interested in developing their talents in music, The courses of 
study provided by the D ent have been created to present a balance 
between creative skills and academic studies, allowing at the same time a 
certain flexibility to meet individual requirements, 

The ent of Music offers to the Music Major a four-year curriculum 
leading to the degree Bachelor of Music, with majors in (A) Applied Music or 
(B) ry and Composition. These programs provide preparation for the 
professional field of performance and for private or college teaching of applied 
music, theory, and composition. They also provide training for ERR or- 

and choir directors. 

For the student wishing to major in Music History and Literature, the 
Department of Music offers a program of studies leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. This degree is a cultural, not a professional degree. 

The Department of Music offers a group of general elective courses of 
interest and value to all University students that they may acquaint themselves 
with music as one aspect of a liberal culture either as appreciative listeners or 
as trained participants. Courses in Applied Music consist of individual instruc- 
tion in voice and in the playing of the piano, violin, organ, ‘cello, and all wood- 
wind and brass instruments. Courses in ensemble playing, band, orchestra, 
glee clubs, choir, and opera workshop are also offered to students in all 


— — LLL CEP 
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Professional Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST CUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ........ 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu, Lit. ..1 


MU Major Instrument 3 
MU *Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ...........—-1 
MU Easemble .............. ES 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education 1 
EH 253 English Lit. ...........5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV. | 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. MT 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ...........1 
MU Ensemble ............... 1 
MS Military Training T 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I ........3 
MU 351 Music History I .....3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ——..........--1 

Elective ... — 
MU 337 Arranging — 
MU 431 Music Analysis es di 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ............... 1 

Elective ..................5 

Elective ...... 3 





(A) Applied Music Major 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. 
MU 132 Music Theory Il Ec 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Major Instrument ....3 


MU *Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ...—.......1 
MU Ensemble ............— 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SECOND YEAR 


EH 254 English Lit. 5 
MU 232 Music Theory V ......3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 








MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group |............1 
MU Ensemble . $ 
MS Military Training —.1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 


FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 335 Counterpoint II .....3 


MU 352 Music History II ....3 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble ............. 1 
Elective ........-------.«. 3 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis ........3 


EC 200 Gen. Economics ......5 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Ensemble .....—......1 
MU Applied Pedagogy .3 

Elective —..............3 


* Minor instrument must be piano for non-piano majors. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory HI .3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Major Instrumemt ....3 
MU *Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group ............1 
MU Ensemble ............... 

MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 208 World History .....5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU Minor Instrument ....1 
MU Perf. Group .......—.. 1 
MU Ensemble ................ 1 
MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 336 Counterpoint III ....3 
MU 353 Music History III ....3 
MU Major —— ou 
MU Ensemble —— 
Elective .............. — ; 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ........5 
MU 361 Conducting ............ 3 
MU Applied Lit. 
MU Major Instrument ....3 
MU 0 UNTEN RR E 
Elective .................... 3 


(B) Theory and Composition Major 





FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ...... 5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ...... 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 181 Applied Piano ....... 3 
MU 116 Woodwind Class ....1 
MU 110 String Class ............ 1 
MU Perf. Group — — l 
MU Ensemble .........-- 1 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. .......... 5 
MU 231 Music Theory IV ....3 
MU 251 Survey of Mu. Lit. . A 
MU 107 Voice Class ..............1 
MU 113 Brass Class . mx 
MU 281 Applied Piano = 
MU Perf. Group ........... 1 
MU Ensemble ed 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........ 
MU 132 Music Theory II ...... 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. .. 
MU 182 Applied Piano 
MU 117 Woodwind Class ... 


TIT — 


Military Training ....1 
Physical Education .1 


SECOND YEAR 





MU 282 Applied Piano .......2 
MU Perf. eam 

MU — — 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory III ....3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU 183 Applied Piano ...2 
MU 118 Woodwind Class ....1 


MU 112 String Class —...........1 
MU Perf. Group .........1 
MU Ensemble .............. 
MS Military Training ....1 


Physical Education ..1 


MU 115 Brass Class —__.....1 
MU 283 Applied Piano ......2 
MU Perf. Group 2 
MU Ensem — 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
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FIRST QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 334 Counterpoint I —......3 
MU 351 Music History I ...... 3 
MU 331 Modern Harmony ....3 
MU 381 Applied Piano ........ 1 


VE — 


MU 431 Music Analysis ........3 
MU 434 Composition I 
MU 437 Orchestration I .......3 
MU 481 Applied Piano 
Elective 


THIRD YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language .5 
MU 335 Counterpoint II ...... 3 
MU 352 Music History II ...3 
MU 454 Instrumental Lit. ....3 
MU 382 Applied Piano ........1 
Elective ...............9 


FOURTH YEAR 


MU 482 Applied Piano ..........1 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 
Elective ................... 3 


Total—210 quarter hours 


TMIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language . 
MU 338 Counterpoint III ... 
MU 353 Music History III .... 
MU 361 Conducting ............. 
MU 383 Applied Piano ...... 
Elective .. =a 





SY 201 Intr. Sociology .... à; 

MU 436 Composition III ...... 

MU 439 Orchestration HI ... 

MU 483 Applied Piano ........ 

MU 445 Theory Pedagogy -. 
Elective 


"wm — 


QD LS MD £A 


Supplementary Requirements for the Professional Degree — 


1. Students concentrating 
junior recital near the close of the 


Bachelor of Music 


during the last year of study. 


2. Students concentrating in Music ad and Com 
to present an original composition in small form 


near 


in Applied Music are required to present a 
ird year, and a senior graduation recital 


ition are required 
e close of the third 


year and a composition in large form during the last year of study. 
3. Attendance and performance at student convocations each Wednesday 


are compulsory. 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. —.....5 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 131 Music Theory I ........ 3 
MU 151 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 English Lit. —........5 


Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
Applied Music ....2 
Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 351 Music History I ........ 3 
MU 334 Counterpoint I .......3 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...5 


— — 
MU 365 Arranging .~..............3 
MU 431 Analysis ....................9 
MU 452 Music Literature ....3 
Minor —— 


Curriculum in Music (MU) 


FIRST YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ...... 5 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
MU 132 Music Theory I ...3 
MU 152 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 


MU Applied Music .......2 

MS Military Training ....] 

PE Physical Education ..1 
SECOND YEAR 

EH 254 English Lit. ............ 5 

HY 208 World History ....... 5 


History 
MU 232 Music Theory V ......3 
MU 252 Survey of Mu. Lit. 1 


MU Applied Music ........2 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD YEAR 


MU 352 Music History II 3 
**Science or Math. ...5 


TT TS 
Elective ............... mes. 
FOURTH YEAR 


MU 432 Music Analysis ——...3 
MU 453 Music Literature ...3 


— 9 "2" n 


Electives 6 


Total—210 quarter hours 





THIRD QUARTER 
FL Foreign Language .5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MU 133 Music Theory III ....3 
MU 153 Survey of Mu. Lit. 


1 
MU Applied Musio —....2 
MS Military Training ....! 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 Gen. Economics .....5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology ..... 5 
MU 233 Music Theory VI ....3 
MU 253 Survey of Mu. Lit. ..1 
MU Applied Music 
MS Military Training ....! 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MU 353 Music History IIT ....3 


MU 451 Music Literature ....3 
*SMIBOE nen 
NMissliva Lor — 


AT 331 His. Ptg. & Sculp. ..5 


MU 361 Conducting ..............3 
MU 454 Music Literature ....3 
* Minor zu 





Elective .......—..—2 


* Two minors of 15 quarter hours each will be elected from approved courses ín foreign 
languages and history. Except for foreign languages, subjects must be numbered 200 or above, 
** One of the following courses must be selected: PS 204, BY 201, ZY 101, MH 107, MH 181. 


— — — 
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Supplementary Requirements for Bachelor of Arts Degree 


l. The music courses for the degree are divided into Lower and Upper 
Divisions. Majors must complete (a) 38 quarter hours of music in the Lower 
Division (18 hours of theory, 12 hours of applied music, and 6 hours of music 
literature); (b) à minimum of 36 hours of music in the Upper Division. 

2, A comprehensive examination will be given at the end of the sopho- 
more year which must be passed before the student proceeds to the Upper 
Division music courses. 

3, Students concentrating in Music History and Literature are required 
to write a thesis during the last year of study. 

4. History and Literature majors must complete sophomore NASM ap- 

lied music standards. To meet these requirements additional applied music 
paniy the second year may be required. 

5. Participation in the work of music performance groups is required 
each quarter with or without credit, 

6. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory. 


Music Education 


For the student wishing to become a teacher of music, the Department of 
Music offers a full program of studies in conjunction with the School of Edu- 
cation leading toward certification by the State Department of Education, 


Program for Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 99. 
Program for Major in Music 
School of Education, see page 99. 
Program for Composite Major-Minor in Music 
School of Education, see page 99. 
Supplementary Requirements for Music Majors and Minors 
l. Music Majors and Minors are required to participate in the work of 
music performance groups (concert choir, band, or estra). 
2. Attendance and performances at student convocations each Wednes- 
day are compulsory for Music Majors. 


Music Organizations 
The several musical organizations, sponsored by the University and directed 
by the Department of Music, provide excellent training in group music. 
See index under "Music Organizations." These activities, which are open to 
students of the University, may be taken without credit, or offered as general 
elective credit. 
Graduate Work in Music 


Students who hold a baccalaureate degree in Education with a Major in 
Music are eligible to apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission 
to the graduate — teat to the degrees Master of Science and Master 
of Education with Major in Music. The candidate must complete satisfac- 
torily the following curriculum totaling 45 quarter hours. 


Education and Foundation Courses... UU EU NU A 


School of Chemistry 


CHARLES RICHARD SAUNDERS, Dean 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY offers four-year curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science in Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, and 
Laboratory Technology, and advanced work leading to the degrees Master of 
Science in Chemistry, and Chemical Engineering and to the degree Doctor 
of Philosophy in Chemistry. The administrative offices, the Emerson R. Miller 
Library, the auditorium, and the departments of chemi and laboratory 
technology are located in the Ross Chemical Laboratory. The department of 
chemi wy NaS. occupies approximately one-fourth of the Wilmore En- 
ineering Laboratory, This laboratory is conveniently located with respect to 
e Ross Chemical Laboratory and provides modern and adequate facilities. 


Department of Chemistry 


The curriculum in chemistry meets the standards of the accrediting com- 
mittee of the American Chemical Society. It affords preparation and train- 
ing for students desiring to equip themselves for work in both pure and 
applied chemistry. 

The curriculum offers training in the fundamentals of the science together 
with advanced courses in chemistry and physics. General electives are selected 
from fields especially for their cultural value. All electives must be approved 
by the dean. 

Mathematics 160, 111 or 107 must be satisfactorily completed before, or 
taken concurrently with, General Chemistry 103 or 111. 


Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND THIRD QUARTER 


QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry .5 CH 112 General Chemistry .5 CH 113 General Chemistry .5 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 Comp. .....5 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
*MH 160 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 161 Anal. Geometry MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
*eLY 101 Library Science ..1 and Calculus ...... 5 & Calculus .............5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..] PE Physical Education ..1 PE Education ..1 


MH 263 Analytic MH 264 Analytic Geometry MH 381 Differentia] Equa. ..5 
Joulus ..............8 MS 9 PS 203 Physics-Elec. 

PS 201 Physics-M .5 PS 202 Physics-Heat, & Magnetism ——..... 5 

MS Military Training ....1 & Light ......5 MS Military Training —.1 

E 1 PE Physical Education ..1 


51 Elem. German ....5 FL 152 Elem. German ——.5 PS 305 Modem Physics ——5 
Humanistic Elective 3 Humanistic Elective 3 Humanistic Elective 3 


* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. Only five (5) 
of these hours will be acceptable towards graduation in lieu of MH 160, 


**LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
84 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 404 Organic Analysis 
(Qualitative) 
CH 410 Interm. Inorganic 
Chemis 


oo ewe GLLLLLLLLLLLZ 


"^s 


Human. Electives ..8 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CH 411 Intermediate Inor- CH 413 Anal Chemistry ...5 
ganic Chemistry ...... 5 PS 304 Spectroscopy ........... 5 

CH 412 Chemical Thermo- Human. Electives ..8 
dynamics ............... ES. 

EH 390 rw; Composition ..5 


Humanistic Elective 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 


Women students will take Hygiene in the freshman year and Current Events in the sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 

Advanced military training may be su 
junior and senior years. Students 
fed Graduates” when they have ma 


substituted. 


RECOMMENDED 
HY 206 United States Government ..............5 


HY 210 State Government 


mh 


will be 


bstituted for the three hour humanistic electives in the 
certi&ed to the American Chemícal Society as "Certi- 
de up the electives for which advanced military training was 


FIVE HOUR HUMANISTIC ELECTIVES 
SP 231 Public —— 2 —— a 
— GARE 5 EH 253 Literature in English . e VERTS 


The following alternative curriculum may be selected by those students 
interested in the biological sciences. 


Alternate Curriculum in Chemistry (CH) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry ..5 
EH 101 English Comp. +e... 5 
*MH 160 Intr. College Math. 5 
"**LY 101 Library Science ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 204 Analytical Chem, .... 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology ...... 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


— “ 


CH 304 Organic Chemistry ..5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry 5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 
& Magnetism .......... 
Humanistic Elective 3 


CH 418 Biochemistry ............5 
FL 151 Elem. German 
Human. Electives ..8 


(BIOCHEMISTRY OPTION) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
$ECOND QUARTER 

CH 112 General Chemistry —5 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MH 161 poo Geometry 

e 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education x 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


CH 205 Analytical Chem. ....5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 
5 


Military Training ...1 
Physical Education d 


JUNIOR YEAR 


CH 305 Organic Cbemistry ..5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry 5 
ZY 424 Animal Physiology 5 

Humanistic Elective 3 


SENIOR YEAR 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 113 General Chemistry 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
Calcul 


& us SALA 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 303 Organic Chemistry —5 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 


Sound & Light ~......5 
ZY 301 Compar. Anatomy ..5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


VM 200 Gen. Microbiology _5 
Humanistic Elective 3 


CH 420 Biochemistry ........... 5 
FL 251 Interm. German .....5 
Human. Electives ..8 


Note: Advanced military training may be substituted for the three hour humanistic electives 


in the junior and senior years. 


* Students not qualified to take MH 160 are required to take MH 111-112. 


of these hours will be acceptable graduation in lieu of MH 160. 


Only five (5) 


** LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 





RECOMMENDED FIVE HOUR HUMANISTIC ELECTIVES 
HY 107 United States tuto· — ⸗ 5 SP 231 Public Speaking 5 
HY 206 United States Government... 5 EH 253 Li am 
HY 210 State Government .. Us terature in Englieh— 5 


School of Chemistry 


Department of Chemical Engineering 


The rapid 


owth of the chemical and metallurgical industries, parti- 


cularly in the South, provides exceptional opportunities for students taking 


chemical engineering. 


and o 
dustri 


The work of the chemical engineer relates to the design, 
ation of plants for the production of numerous che 
products such as coke, cement, petroleum products, paper, synthetic 


construction, 
mical and in- 


rubber, synthetic fibers, ceramic products and glass. 
The program leading to the bachelor’s degree in chemical engineering 


consists almost entirely of broad scientific and engineering 


rinciples which 


have numerous applications in the chemical and related industries. Students 
who complete the requirements of the master's degree are qualified for better 


chelor's degree. 


The broad universi 
fessional experience, en 


an 


dies era 


creasing numbers in nuclear engineering. 


p and often make more rapid progress than those with only the 


provided, when supplemented by pro- 
uates to qualify for positions as engineers 
in production, research and development, sales engineering, plant 
management. Chemical engineers recently are being employed in in- 


esign, 


The curriculum in chemical engineering is offered under both the regular 
and the co-operative plan. See the Co-operative Education Program on 


page 110. 


For admission to the chemical engineering curriculum, students regis- 
tered in the Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering must complete all 
prescribed courses in mathematics with an average of 1.0. 


Curriculum in Pre-Chemical Engineering (PCN) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 General Chemistry ..5 


EH 101 English Comp. —— 


MH 160 Intr. College Math. 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I .. 

*LY101 Use of the Library 
MS 
PE 


-- 
- 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ..... 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 
BO aree os 


& 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics 
Humanistic Elective 
MS Military Training 
PE Physical Education . 


Physical Education . 


5 
5 
2 


E 
1 
J 


5 
5 
5 

3 
2! 
J 


FIRST YEAR 


MH 161 Analytic 

& Calculus —...........5 
EG 1 Desc. = 
MS Military Training ...] 


PE Physical Education ..! 
SECOND YEAR 
MH 264 Analytic 
& Calculus dini 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
Sound & Light ........ 5 
ME 205 Applied Mechanics ..5 
Humanistic Elective 3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


THIRD 

CH 113 General 5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geometry 

Calculus 5 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing TT 2 
MS Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education —1 





CH 303 Organic Chemistry 5 
MH 460 Numerical Analysis 5 


or 
MH 467 Mathematical Stat. 5 
PS 203 Physics-Elec. 


& Magnetism —....5 

CN 201 Chem. Engr. 
baig "ua 3 
gs 


MS 
PE 


*LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 
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Curriculum in Chemical Engineering (CN) 


THIRD YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER TMIRD QUARTER 
CH 304 Organic Chemistry -5 5 CN 326 Heat Transfer ........ 5 
CH 407 Physica! Chemistry ..5 A CN 321 Chemical Process 
CN 300 Process Calculations 3 ME 306 Strength of Mat. —..5 Industries ................ 3 
MH 361 Diff. Pquetions I ...5 6 
ME 202 Materiale of Engr. ..3 


** em 
t 


Modem Ph 
SP 305 ee Speaking ...... 3 


FOURTH YEAR 
CN 322 Organic Processes CN 425 Kinetics —............4 CN 484 Chem. Engr. 
& Kinetics „eonan CN 424 Mass Transfer .......5 Plant Design ............ 4 
CN 423 Unit Opemtions ——5 CN 437 Process Engr. ........-. 4 CN 490 Applied Thermo- 
CN 432 Instrumentation —.4 Human, Electives 6 — —— 
CN 426 Engr. Metallurgy ...5 EE 304 Electric Circuits .....5 
CN 430 Computer Principle 2 Human. Electives ..6 


Total—238 quarter hours 


Six hours of technical electives, mathematics, or Advanced ROTC, may be substituted for 
SP 305 (3 hours) and ME 202 Materials of Engineering (3 hours). 


SUGGESTED ELECTIVES IN HUMANISTIC-SOCIAL STUDIES 
EH 108 Classical Literature .........— 5 MU 374 Masterpieces of Music .......................3 


EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays .........3. PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ................3 
EH 365 Southern Literature 5.5.9 PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ...................... 3 
HE 308 Word Hitori. 2 5 PA 307 Scientific Reasoningg— 5 
HY 322 U.S, m World Affairs ........-0...-.-.. 3 PA 420 Modem Philosophy .........................5 
SES 400 Greet Losdqig. 5. — geb iotit 5 PG 311 The Behavior of Man ........................ 3 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music .......- 3 


Department of Laboratory Technology 


This course is designed for men and women who wish to prepare them- 
selves for clinical and other laboratory positions, such as public health, bac- 
teriology, etc. With certain minor revisions, it can be used also to prepare 
for the study of medicine or dentistry. 


The curriculum is planned for regular students to schedule courses during 
the Fall, Winter and Spring quarters only. Transfers or freshmen may enter 
the course at any quarter JE use Summer quarter to fit themselves to 
the regular program. All who complete the curriculum satisfactorily are 
eligible to receive the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Technology. 


The majority of the graduates enter the field of clinical medicine as medi- 
cal technologists. They should plan to attain status as Registered Medical 
Technologists which is accomplished by interning for one year in an approved 
hospital and then passing the National Registry of Medical Technologists’ 
written examination. If then desired, the additional Bachelor of Science 
degree in Medical Technology will be granted. 


The four-year academic curriculum is recommended. An alternative plan, 
however, is available for those who plan to become medical technologists and 
who do not obtain the degree Bachelor of Science in Laboratory Tec ology. 
This plan leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology only. 
To qualify, the student must take the first nine quarters of the curriculum, 
intern for one year in a hospital approved by the American Society of Clinical 
Pathologists and by the Dean of the School of Chemistry, and pass the course 
work in the hospital and the National Registry examination. 
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Curriculum in Laboratory Technology (LT) 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ...... 5 
PE 111 Hygiene 
PE Physical Education ..1 
"LY 101 Library Science ....... 1 


— aem 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 


EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
ZY 102 General Zoology ...... 5 
PE 112 Hygiene .............—..... l 
PE Physical Education ..1 
LT 101 Orientation .............. 1 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
PE 113 Hygiene l 
PE Physical Education ..1 


*LY 101 Library Science may be scheduled in any quarter of the freshman year. 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ...... 5 
EH 141 Med. Vocabulary ....5 
PS 205 Physics-Mechanics 
and Heat ................ aD 
HY 205 Current Events ........ l 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 418 Biochemistry ..........5 

LT 301 Hematology . .......... 5 

VM 204 Pathogenic Micro- 
biology ..................- 
Elective ..—— — 18 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry ..5 
PS 208 Physics-Elec., 
Sound & Light .......5 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology ........5 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
CH 419 Biochemistry ............5 


eee eee eee ee ee 


SENIOR YEAR 


CH 208 Organic Chemistry ..5 
VM 200 General Micro- 


biology .......—-———— 5 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 
& Physiology ............5 


HY 205 Current Events ........ 1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CH 420 Biochemistry 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
LT 401 Adv. DAR =. 

Elective .. A 


EH 345 Business & Pro- SP 231 Essentials of LT 405 Adv. Serology ....— 5 
fessional Writing ....5 Public Speaking ...... 5 LT 422 Hospital Lab. 
LT 421 Diagnostic PY 300 Public Health ..........5 Practice ....................5 
Apparatus 5 Group Elective ........ 5 ZY 409 vein WWW. 
ZY 308 Micrology ............... 5 Elective .................... 3 Elective .. — 
LT 402 Seminar ..................— 3 
Total—211 quarter hours 
RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 
BY 101 General Botany .......... ene 5 FL 151 Elementary German ..... — 5 
BY 102 General Botany . nessseessD FL 152 Elementary German... sss 
EC 102 Principles of Geography” - uuu PG 211 General Psychology .....................-.5 
EC 211 Introductory Accounting . _5 SA 111 Business Typewriting ....................5 
EC 212 Introductory Accounting... wo ILLO 5 SY 201 Introductory Sociology ...................- 5 
FL 121 Elementary French ~............... .5 SY 301 Sociology of the —— ae 5 
FL 122 Elementary French . Um i TORS a arion 5 


* Not open to juniors or seniors. 
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School of Education 


Truman M. Prerce, Dean 


"qe SCHOOL OF EDUCATION is accredited by the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education for the preparation of elementary 
and secondary teachers and school service — 77 the doctor's degree 
as the highest degree approved. 


The School of Education provides professional preparation programs for 
sewvice in the fields of curriculum and teaching; administration, supervision, 
and guidance; and psychology. Recognizing school service as a profession 
with various areas of activity, the School of Education ponm training in 
a number of specialized curricula on both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. Undergraduate programs lead to the degrees of Bachelor of Science 
in Education and Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Education and the 
Bachelor of Arts degree in Psychology. Programs administered by the Grad- 
uate Schoo! lead to the degrees of Master of Education, Master of Agricul- 
tural Education, the Master of Science, Specialist in Education, and tor 
of Education. 


Programs and Degrees 


Undergraduate 


Agricultura] Education, — The Department of Agricultural Education pro- 
vides a —— for the preparation of teachers of vocational agriculture and 
industrial arts. The vocational agriculture curriculum leads to the degree 
Bachelor of Science in Agricultural Education and the industrial arts cur- 
riculum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education; these curricula 
include study in the liberal arts, specialization in the fields of agriculture or 
industrial arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, and laboratory 


experiences, 


Elementary Education, — The Department of Elementary Education pro- 
vides a program for the preparation of teachers for elementary schools. This 
curriculum leads to the de of Bachelor of Science in Education and 
includes study in the liberal arts, psychology, educational theory and prac- 
tice, laboratory experiences, and provision for concentration of study in one 
or more subject-matter fields. 


Health, Physical Education and Recreation. — The Department of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation provides a program for the preparation of 
teachers of health and physical education. This curriculum leads to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science in Education and —— study in the eue 
arts, psychology, educational theory and practice, laboratory experiences, an 
specialization in health and physical education. 


Psychology. — The Department of Psychology has a liberal arts program 
Which leads to the degree Bachelor of Arts. This curriculum stu- 
dents for further study in psychology at the graduate level and serves also 
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as a liberal undergraduate education or as pre-professional preparation for 
medicine and the ministry. 


Secondary Education. — The Department of Secondary Education provides 
a program for the preparation of teachers in secondary schools. This curri- 
culum leads to the degree Bachelor of Science in Education and includes 
study in the liberal arts, specialization in one or more teaching fields, psychol- 
ogy, educational theory and practice, and laboratory experiences. Fields of 
specialization include Art, Business Education, Dramatic Arts, English, F oreiga 
Languages, Health and Physical Education, Mathematics, Mental Retarda- 
tion, Music, Science, School Library Service, Social Science, Speech, Speech 
Correction, and Vocational Home Economics Education. 


Graduate 


Graduate programs are offered through the Graduate School in admin- 
istration, supervision, and guidance; agricultural education; ciem d edu- 
cation; health and physical education; secondary education; and psychology. 
A graduate program is also available in school library service. 

Fifth-year programs of study in these areas lead to the degrees Master 
of Science, Master of Education, and Master of Agricultural Education. 

Sixth-year programs in curriculum and teaching, and in administration, 
supervision, and guidance lead to the degree of Specialist in Education. 

A doctoral program leading ta the degree of Doctor of Education is 
offered in the areas of curriculum and teaching; and in administration, super- 
vision and guidance. 

Programs of study leading to the respective graduate degrees provide 
peks aes for denn study in — G jaeren psychology, and 
for concentration in appropriate subject-matter fields related to the pro- 
fessional] objectives of graduate students. 

For descriptions of graduate programs and degree requirements see Grad- 
uate School Bulletin. 


Related Programs and Services 
Teacher Certification Services 

Programs in the School of Education are approved by the National Coun- 
cil for Accreditation of Teacher Education and the Alabama State Board of 
Education for certifying superintendents, supervisors, principals, guidance 
nel, elementary and secondary teachers, and school librarians. Upon 
satisfactory completion of a prescribed course of study and upon recommen- 
dation of the Dean of the School of Education a ere certificate will 
be issued by the appropriate State Department of Education. Twenty-nine 
State Departments ot Education now have reciprocal agreements for issuing 

certificates to graduates of institutions accredited by NCATE. 
Students in other areas of the University may want to take courses in 
education somal AG aii for the p of ed knowledge and under- 


standing r human growth and development, the history and purposes 
of kde. in —— and teaching as a profession, They are encoura 


NEU Ae eee — — 


to take such courses, and are eligible to take all courses for which they satisfy — 


prerequisites except the internship in student teaching. 
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Students who do not take the full program of requirements for a pro- 
fessional certificate may qualify for a non-professional certificate which is 
valid for one year only and cannot be continued or reinstated, 

For detailed requirements for the Professional Certificate (Ranks B, A, 
or AA), Non-Professional, Emergency Professional, and Trades and Industries 
Certificates, consult the Alabama State Department of Education Bulletin 
1953, No, 7, available in the office of the Dean of the School of Education. 


Student Personnel Services 
Wilbur A. Tincher, Coordinator 


The Student Personnel Services Program of the School of Education is 
designed to assist the student in understanding the University and becoming 
a part of it, in identifying his strengths and limitations, in determining his 
professional goals, in selecting the proper curriculum in the University, and 
in securing employment upon graduation, 


Recruitment, — Able young people are encouraged to consider teaching 
as a profession. Efforts of organizations such as the Future Teachers of 
America in the secondary ideo and the Student National Education Asso- 
ciation in colleges and of individuals and groups in the profession are aimed 
primarily at seeking out, informing, and encouraging students who show 
promise for the teaching profession wherever they may be found. 


Financial Aid. — Opportunities for financial aid are available in the form 
of part-time employment and loans. One of loan, the Student Loan 
Program financed by the National Defense Education Act of 1958, provides 
low-interest, long-term loan funds that are particularly attractive to School 
of Education students because of special provision for the prospective public 
schoo] teacher. The NDEA provides that if a student goes into teaching in 
a public elementary or secondary school, up to 50 per cent of the principal 
(plus interest) of the loan may be cancelled. 

Information and applications for NDEA loans, other financial aid, and em- 
ployment may be obtained from the Office of Student Financial Aid. 


Orientation. — The Orientation Program is designed to provide University 
personne] with an understanding of the student's background, individuality, 
and needs and to assist the student in obtaining information about the 
University and its programs, in learning more about himself, and in selecting 
professional goals that are compatible with his abilities. All freshmen par- 
ticipate from one to three quarters in an orientation program 7S ue qe 
assist them with personal and professional concerns, 


Counseling, — Professional assistance is available to students who have 
poen of an academic, vocational, or seem nature. Each student ín the 

oo] of Education is assigned to a faculty advisor who assumes the responsi- 
bility for assisting the student whenever possible, Other sources of assistance 
include el in the Office of the Dean, classroom teachers, personnel in 
the Student Counseling Service, the offices of the Dean of Women, the Dean 
of Student Affairs, and the Registrar, dormitory head residents and counselors, 
&nd ministers of local churches. 

Selection and Retention, — The selection and retention program is con- 
tinuous and ís designed to induct and retain in teacher education those stu- 
dents who show promise of success in teaching. 
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Students who are admitted as freshmen to the University and who plan to 

to teach should enroll in the two-year pre-professional program in 

the School of Education. The program consists of 90 quarter hours of ap- — 

iate general education and other courses selected in relation to the . 

ts professional objective. The curriculum designation for the pre- - 

professional pro is ED. During the pre-professional program students 

will be assisted gh orientation, counseling, and regular courses to examine — 

their strengths and limitations and to evaluate these in relation to the many 
factors which affect academic and professional success. 


Students seeking admission to a Teacher Education Curriculum must 
submit a written application to the Committee on Selection and Admission 
to Teacher Education, Students may make application no earlier than the 
quarter in which they will complete 75 quarter hours and should make ap- 
plication before they have earned a total of 100 r hours, Criteria of 
selection include: evidence of adequate scholastic ability, grade point average . 
of 1,0 (C) on all work attempted, evidence of proficiency in English, commit- 
ment to teaching, and evidence of emotional stability and lack of undesirable | 
personal characteristics. | 

Transfer students must apply for admission to teacher education as out- 
lined above and must meet the criteria as outlined. All transfer students must 
satisfactorily complete at least one quarter (minimum of 15 quarter hours) in 
the School of Education prior to making application for admission to teacher 
education. | 

At the end of the junior year students who have been admitted to teacher i 
education must apply for admission to student teaching, Those applicants 


= - — — — 


who meet the critería will be admitted to student teaching. 


Applications and specific information about the criteria of selection for 
admission to teacher education are available from the Student Personnel 
Office, 203 Thach Hall. 


Placement and Follow-Up. — The Teacher Placement Service provides, 
free of charge, assistance to prospective teachers in locating desirable posi- 
tions and assistance to employers in identifying candidates. Persons interested 
in placement should contact the Student Personnel Office, 203 Thach Hall. 
Follow-up studies of successes, failures, and problems of graduates are made. 
Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator of Student Per- 
sonnel Services, 203 Thach Hall. 


Field Services 
Robert L. Saunders, Coordinator 


Field Services constitute that phase of the work of the School of Education 
which is designed to make the programs and services of the Schoo] of Edu- 
cation available to individuals and groups off campus. Field Services enable 
the School of Education to combine its three major functions: instruction, 
research, and extension; and make them available to off-campus grou ! 
toward assisting in the continuous improvement of public education in the | 
State and region. Several major categories of services are available, These ` 
follow with a brief statement of the purpose and nature of the services. | 


Off-Campus Instruction. — Off-Campus instruction is available through ) 
the Field Laboratory Program which enables teachers in service to complete 
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a total of 16 quarter hours of residence credit toward a graduate d 
The program utilizes the local school setting as a laboratory in which uate 
courses are provided as a framework for solving instructional problems re- 
lated to various areas of study. The program may be used as a supplement 
to existing in-service programs or as a basis for developing such programs. 

Short courses may also be offered on a non-credit basis for groups in- 
terested ín specific areas of education and psychology. The courses may 
consist of a series of lectures or workshops and are available to groups of 
professional and non-professional personnel who may be interested. in short 
courses focused on some specific aspect of their work. 


Educational Television. — Resources and materials of the School of Educa- 
tion are made available to the people of the State through a series of telecasts 
from the Auburn Educational Television studio. Telecasts are planned and 

ted in cooperation with the Auburn University Educational Television 
Rent through the facilities of the Alabama Educational Television Net- 
work. Telecasts are of two major types: (1) direct and enrichment teaching 
programs for elementary and secon schoo] students, and (2) programs de- 
signed to assist teachers in their professional career development programs. 

Further information regarding Educational Television at Auburn Univer- 
sity is contained on page 12 of this Bulletin. A schedule of courses and speci- 
fic course study guides may be obtained by writing the Director, Educational 
Television, Auburn University. 


Lecture end Consultative Service, — The staff of the School of Education 
is composed of persons who are skilled in general and specific areas of edu- 
cation, The Office of Field Services functions as a coordinating agency for 
making the services of these faculty members available for lecture and 
consultative services. These services may be used in connection with in- 
service education, school and community projects, teacher workshops and 
institutes, and community clubs and organizations. 


School Surveys. — School systems desiring comprehensive school surveys 
or surveys in en areas of education such as 1 plant utilization and 
construction, school finance, administrative organization, and curriculum and 
teaching programs, may secure services of this type from the School of Edu- 
cation, Surveys may be conducted as —— projects or in conjunction 
with the Field Laboratory Program described above. 


Research Services, — School systems may wish to conduct research in such 
areas as the instructional program, administrative and su patterns 
and organization, school and community projects, the development and eval- 
uation of testing Programs, and the use of instructional materíals and facilities, 
The assistance of the staff of the School of Education is available for these 
activities, either as te endeavors or in conjunction with the instructional 
and survey services described above. 


Correspondence Study. — Correspondence stud vides undergraduate 
bitcuction for persons — to attend college 74 —— basis. Courses 
are available in the areas of English, education, economics, health, physical 
education and recreation, history, mathematics, psychology, and sociology. 
Other courses may be added as the demand warrants. Correspondence courses 
parallel those given on the campus and have been prepared to give the 
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student the test ible mastery of course content and to secure for 
him the instractional ds evaluative services of his instructor, All the courses 

college credit. For information suy har Correspondence Study 
Program at Auburn University, see page 19 of this Catalog. For regulations 
governing the use of correspondence in programs of study at Auburn, see 


page 52. 
Learning Resources Center 


John E. Deloney, Coordinator 
Clara Szilassy, Writer 
Ralph Walker, Writer 
Joseph Quinn, Artist 


— slt "—— — 


The School of Education provides, through a Learning Resources Center | 


housed ín Thach Hall, an extensive collection of materials for —— and 
learning. These resources complement the materials in the University Library 
They are varied in nature, and range from selected printed publications to 


graphic productions. Included are such materials of instruction as transpar- | 


encies for projection, record players, tape recorders, overhead projection 
equipment and supplies, television receiving sets, and printed references. 

The Learning Resources Center is a service center created primarily to im- 
prove instruction through effective use of appropriate materials. Personnel is 
available to assist faculty and students in producing, selecting, and using these 
learning resources. 


Education Interpretation Service. — A phase of the Learning Resources 


Center is the Education Interpretation Service. Devoted to better com- - 


munication through the printed page, it aids public agencies and schools in 


improving their publications, pu licity, and educational materials. It also - 


inia readability analyses of textbooks, editorial services, and publication 


acilities. 


In-Service Agricultural Education and Supervision 


Thurston L. Faulkner, State Supervisor 
Homer F. Gibson, Hubert R. Culver, Ben P. Dilworth, Lewis L. Sellers, and 
Howard W. Green, Subject Matter Specialist 

Homer N. Lewis, Livestock S 
Byron F. Rawls, Executive Secretary FFA 
In cooperation with the State ent of Education, the School of 
Education maintains an in-service education and supervisory division. 
This service extends to 345 d nts of vocational agriculture in accredited 
high schools of the State and to more than 25 teachers of veterans. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Service 


Frank W. Jenkins, District Supervisor 
J. Hoyt Roberts, District Counsellor 


The State Department of Education in cooperation with Auburn University 
maintains the local Rehabilitation Service which provides vocational p. 
counseling, training and placement services to citizens who are handicapped. 
The Rehabilitation Service also makes available to its handicapped citizens such 
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services as: surgical and/or medical care, hospitalization, therapeutic treat- 
ment and artificia] appliances when these services are essen to training 
and/or employment and the individual is not financially able to secure them. 


Professional Curricula 


Students who intend to teach should register in the School of Education 
when they enroll at Auburn. However, students from other divisions of the 
University and from other colleges who decide to teach may transfer to the 
School of Education at a later time. Graduates from two-year curricula of 
approved colleges normally enter the junior year. 

Early registration in the School of Education clarifies the student's plans 
and strengthens his preparation for teaching. He should plan his program 
in conference with his advisor by the beginning of his sophomore year. 


Curriculum For The Professional Preparation Of 
Elementary School Teachers (EED) 


Requirements of the curriculum for the professional preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers are distributed as follows: 


I. General Education 


ED 102-3-4 Orientation 2.00...’ MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics (or a 
AT 342 School Art ..............— — more advanced course) ...................... 5 
EH 101-2 English Composition ..............-. 10 MU 371 Introduction to Music ...................... 3 
253-54 Literature in English ..................10 Physical Education ...........—........... 6 
Social Science (Geography, PE 21210 TO N, 
Sociology, American History, PG 213 Growth and Development 
American. Government, World of School-Age Children ..............5 
History, State History) 45 PG 214 Educational Psychology ......................5 
Biological and Physical Elective in English ...............—.........3 
DODGE  Laeceeeer oreet inlaid eee 20 SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction ....... 
IL Required Courses in Professional Education 
ED 200 Foundations of Education.................. eere aa 
ED 300 Prins. and Practices in Education....................... le A NECANRRNANNUEGE-- ESE 4 
ED 329 Creative and Recreational Expression... — 6 
ED 370 Teéching Bathe Big, uu —— 6 
ED 371 Fundamentals of Reading..............—...——— nnn 4 
ED 421 Developing Understandings of the Natural & Soc. Environment 6 
ED 490 Evaluation in Education................ —— 3 
HL Student Teaching. 10-18 
IV. Approved Electives sss 44 


NOTE: A student may emphasize a special area such as art, dramatic arts, health and physi- 
cal education, industrial arts, mental retardation, music, psychology, school library science, speech 
correction by carefully planning 27 to 30 hours in one of these fields. 


Curriculum Outline 


Elementary Education (EED) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
102 Orientation ...........1 ED 
101 English Comp. .....5 EC 
107 United States Hist. : EH 
1 





*Approved Elective ..2 “Approved Elective ..5 


£ 


FIRST QUARTER 
253 Lit. in English ......5 
181 Fund. Math. I ........ 5 
214 Educ. Psychology ..5 
Physical Education —1 
*Approved Elective ..1 


AT 342 Elem. School Art ....5 


Approved Elective ..4 


ED 421 Dev. Understand. 
of the Natural & 
ocial Environment 6 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
ED 200 Foundations of Ed. 
EH 254 Lit. in English ....... 
HY 207 World History ..... 
PE Physical Education . 
Approved Elective . 


bo Uu Ut 


JUNIOR YEAR 


ED 329 Creative & Rec. 
Expression ............_.. 

ED 370 Teaching Basic 
a re 
Physical Science ..... 
Approved Elective . 


“us 


SENIOR YEAR 
ED 480 Student Teaching ..15 


THIRD QUARTER 
HY 208 World History 
MU 371 Intr. to Music . 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology 
PE Physical Education . 
"Approved Elective . 


= o Ut Qa CA 


ED 371 Fund. of Reading .. 
Physical Science _ .... 

SP 431 Prins. of Speech 
ection iiini 
Approved Elective .. 


aw ne 


ED 490 Evaluation in 
Education ........ 44 
Approved Electives 16 


s 

HY 481 History of Ala, ........ 5 
English Elective _.3 
Approved Elective 4 


* NOTE: Students taking ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Total—210 quarter hours 


Curricula For The Professional Preparation Of 
Secondary School Teachers 


The undergraduate curriculum for secondary teachers consists of the fol- 
lowing groups of courses: I, General Education; II. Professional Education; 
III, Student Teaching Internship; IV. Major and Minor Requirements; and 
V. Electives. The minimum requirement for the bachelor's degree in Sec- 
ondary Education is 215 quarter hours. 


Generally speaking, general education, professional education, and the 
teaching internship represent constants for all students enrolled in Second 
Education. The minimum hours required for the major and minor vary wi 
the different major-minor combinations. Elective requirements within and 
outside the defined scope of the different programs also vary. 


The De ent of Secondary Education provides a program of offerings 
which enables students to select a major and minor from thirteen subject-matter 
areas; the major and minor to be in different subject areas. Subject-matter 
areas included in the pro are: art, business education, dramatic arts, 
English, health and otia] education, home economics education, languages, 
mathematics, music, science, social science, speech, and speech therapy. In 
addition to the major-minor combinations listed, provisions are made for 
students to earn a second minor of 30 hours in psychology when the major 
and minor combinations are selected from En , social science, and/or 
science. With few exceptions, any student may concentrate his electives and 
eam a minimum of 20 hours in psychology. 


It will be observed that recommendations have been made for major-minor 
combinations. These recommendations are based upon general knowledge of 
teaching assignments in secondary schools and some evidence of the inter- 
relatedness among the respective subject-matter areas. 
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The Dewn reserves the privilege of making acceptable substitutions in 


course requirements, provided such modifications do not conflict with state 
requirements or college regulations as to degrees in Education. 


L General Education 


Hours Hours 

ED 102-3-4 Orientation |... 3 PG 213 Growth and Development of 
EH 101-2 English Composition —.................10 School Age Children ..........................5 
EH 253-54 Literature in English .........10 PG 214 Educational Psychology ..................... 5 
MH 181 Fundamental Mathematics 1 Social Science—History, Political 

or approved mathematics elective ....5 Science, Sociology and Economics ..20 
MS Military Training ~..................... 6 Science—Biological and Physical ....20 
PE Physical Education «+--+ 6 


IL. Required Courses in Professional Education 


Hours Hours 
ED 200 Foundations of Education .............. 4 Teaching or Program in 
ED 300 Principles and Practices Secondary School 
ne 4 Giai Bia) Leid 
Teaching In Secondary School, or 
or Teaching in Elementary & Teaching and Program in 
Secondary School Elementary & Secondary 
Delor- FREE ae ee 3 School 
Program in Secondary School, bar. Field) ronnan 
or Program in Elementary & ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil G 
Secondary School and Selected Topics — 3 
(Major Field) ............— ae 3 


IH. Student Teaching Internship 10 or 15 Hours 


This program is designed to provide the regular student with a student 
teaching internship of one quarter in an off-campus school situation. Fifteen 
os hours credit is granted for the satisfactory completion of the intern- 

ip period. Only irregular cases will be approved for students to live on 
campus and participate in either the ten or fifteen hour program. The person 
with one or more years of teaching experience may take the summer labora- 
tory program in student teaching for credit of ten quarter hours. Any student 
completing only ten hours in the student teaching internship program will 
be required to complete an additional five quarter hours in some other pro- 
fessional education course, 


IV. Major and Minor Requirements 


ART Majors: 45 or 60 Hours 

Minors: 35 or 40 Hours ans — X o eemMÀÁ Sa 
EE Dnne Gidan 5 Painting — — 

AT 106 Drawing — 5 AT Approved Elective -...---....-.-.-.+--- 5 
AT 181 Design Fundamentals I — 5 — 
AT 142 Elementary School Art ........—-5 45 
NEA Publié (nS DE Approved Electives s.e... — — 
Coy Fey — 5 —— 
AT 182 Design Fundamentals II .................. 5 60 

—— BUSINESS EDUCATION 

35 Minors: 30 or 35 Hours 
AT Approved Elective sss 5 SA 101 Secretarial Science I 8 
— — SA 102 Secretarial Science II ........................5 


40 EC 211-12 Introductory Accounting — 10 


98 School of Education 


EC 103 Economic Geography or 











EC 102 Principles of Geography ud 
EC 200 General Economics —......................5 
30 
SA 203 Sect. Science JII — 
35 
Majors: 45 or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 35 
SA 302 Office Machines le. Filllag. di 
EC Approved Elective eee 
45 
SA 204 Sect. Science IV sesso B 
EC Approved Elective ..... e 5 
55 
DRAMATIC ARTS 
Minors: 31 or 36 Hours 
DR 101 Dramatic e S. 
DR 102 Acting & Stage Techniques ._.....5 
DA 201 Directing -.......... TT 
DR 202 Acting & Make-up ..———.— 
DR 203 Stage Mechanics 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I ...— — 8 





DR 314 Drama Appreciation I ——À 


3 
DR Approved Elective 5 


36 


Majors: 41 of 53 Hours 
Minor Requirements 31 
DR 204 Dramatic Theory — — 
DR 413 20th Century Theatre s-s- 














41 
Major requirements 
(41 less DR 313—3) — 48 
DR 310 World Theatre — — 
DR 311 World Theatre —— 
DR 312 World Theatre —........_...___...5 
53 
ENGLISH 
Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
EH 101-2 English — 10 
EH 253-4 English Literature = 0 
Approved Electives from 
300-400 English Courses 0 
30 
Approved Elective ——.———.......---.---____5 
35 
Approved Elective — 2208€ 
40 


Majors: 50 or 55 Hours 


Minor Requirements 1.30 
EH 401 Advanced English Grammar ———5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition, or 
EH 441 Intro. Study of 

English Language -nne 
EH 451 Shakespeare, or 
EH 452 


EH 357 Survey of American Literature, or 
EH 358 Survey of American Literature —...5 


50 
Approved Electives ess 
55 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(Men) 


Minors: 35 Hours 
PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education —5 
ball 








VM 220 Anatomy 4 
35 
Majors: 55 Hours 

Minor 35 

PE 303 Baseball — — 
PE 304 Track & Field —— 
PE 301 Recreation reet 
VM 221 Ana and -e 
Approved Activity Courses —.............5 

55 

HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(Women) 


Minors: 35 Hours 
PE 201 Introduction to Physical Education ..5 
PE 212 Elementary Physical Education —+ 
PE 214 Kinesiology —~............................. 
PE 311 Conduct of Rhythmical Activities S 
PE 312-13 Theory & Conduct of Sports ...10 


VM 220 Anatomy and Physiology .................. 5 
35 

Majors: 60 Hours 
Minor Requirements _ 1 35 
PE 314 Theory & Conduct of Sports ........... 5 
PE 301 Recreation Leadership —— — — 


a ardeo an senes 
UL URNA — 
ael aio rem e a Physiology ..——.——.....5 


Courses — — 


60 


MATHEMATICS 


Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
MH 111-112 Intr. College Mathematica ....10 
MH 108 Math. of Finance 


or 

MH 127 Elementary Math. Statistics 
MH 161 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I ............ 5 
MH 262 Analytic Geom. & Calculus I] .....5 
MH 351 Finite Mathematics I or 





NIE en SS ee 
30 

MH 352 Finite Mathematics II 
or approved elective —............—........ 5 
35 
MH 481 College Geometry I 5 
40 


School of Education 99 


Majors: 45 or 50 Hours 
Minor Requirements _ = 40 
MH 127 Elementary Math. Statistics, or 
Approved Elective when student 
completed MH 127 in the 
minor requirement . CS 


Approved Elective —... S — 


| Le 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Spanish 
Minor: 30 Hours 
FL 131 Elementary Spanish — À 
132 Elementary Spanish s- 
FL 231 Intermediate Spanish 5 
FL 232 Intermediate Spanish — 5 
FL 331 Advanced Spanish .......... 5 
FL 332 Advanced Spanish —_.. ED. 





d 





Major: 40 Hours 


German 


30 
Major: 40 Hours 

Minor Requirements _ = 
1 History of German Literature |. 5 
452 History of German Language 5 
40 

French 
Minor: 30 Hours 

ch 





Major: 40 Hours 
uirements 11 11 330 























A 
FL 421 History of French Literature 5 
FL 422 History of French Language 1.5 
40 
MUSIC 
Minor: 27 Hours 
MU 131-2-3 Music Theory L IT. II 9 
MU 351-2 Music Hue E o 8 
U 377 Arranging ..— 3 
MU 361 Conducting 3 
Applied Music — — t 
(one area) 
27 
Mojor: 45 Hours 
R ts 7 
MU 231-2-3 Music Theory IV, V, VI a 





MU 434-5 Music Composition I, I .........6 



































Applied Music ——— eii 
45 
Composite 
Major-Minor: 72 Hours 
Major Requirements 45 
One Minor Area ... er ey | 
72 
Minor Areas: 
A. Instrumentol: 27 Hours 
MU 104 Piano Class ......... T PX 
MU 116-7-8 Woodwind Class _.... 3 
MU 113-4-5 Brass Class ATEN. 
MU 119 Percussion Class SE. em | 
MU 409 Marching Band Techniques ..... ...5 
MU 362 Conducting II a 
——— 11 
Applied Elective ...... TNT 
27 
B. Choral: 27 Hours 
MU 362 Conducting II 41 
MU 453 Choral Literature _.... a 
ED 495 Organization of Choral Music A 
Concert Chott — 2... — 
Piano or voice eer 990 snum. 
Applied Elective .—........ 5 
2 
C. Public School Music: 27 Hours 
MU 362 Conducting TT od 
ED 497 Organization of Elementary 
Btb6ol: Mosia- rre orn zal 
Concert Choir or Band .............. li 
MU 116-7 Woodwind Class TIPS. ca DE 
MU 113-4 Brass Class ....... — — 2 
MU 119 Percussion Class . 0. 
yt of (| prensa es 3 
Applied Elective ...........................3 
27 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE 
Minors: 28-30 Hours 
ED 472 Books and Related 
Materials for Children — 4 
ED 482 Organization & Administration 
of School Libraries 000000000 
ED 484 Class. & Cataloging of School 
Library Materials ....00..... 5 
ED 486 Books & Related Materials 
for Young People 5 
AD 485 Audio-Visual Materiail 5 
ED 487 Practicum in School 
Library Services — 4-6 
28-30 


SCIENCE 

Minors: 30°, 35, 40 of 45 Hours 
Three five-hour courses selected from 
PS 205 Introductory Physics, 
PS 206 Introductory Physics, 
ED 473 General Science for Teachers, 
CH 103 & 103L General Chemistry & 
CH 104 & 104L General Chemistry —.......15 


* Majors in Vocational Home Economics are 
required to take CH 103 & I03L and CH 
104 & 104L for 10 hours of the require 
ment in physical science. They will substi- 
tute VM 210 and VM 311 for ten hours 
of the requirement in biological science. 


SCIENCE (Cont.) 


BY 101 General Botany & 
BY 102 General Botany ................— 15 





40 
Approved Elective 5 
45 
Majors: 50 or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 11 . 40 
Approved Electives ........... ..10 
50 
Approved Elsctive ......——— ———————— P 
55 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Minors: 30, 35, or 40 Hours 
HY 107 History of the United States ...........5 
HY 207-8 World History .............................10 
HY 404 Recent U.S. History .......................... 5 
300-400 Course in History, Sociology, 
Geography or Approved 
Economics Course ........cccccessesceeeeeeeeees 5 
Approved Course in Sociology, 
Geography or Economics .................. 
30 
Approved Course in Sociology, 
Geography or Economics ..............-... 
35 
Approved Course in Sociology, 
Geography or Economics .................. 5 
40 
Majors: 45, 50, or 55 Hours 
Minor Requirements 1 1111 140 
HY 452 History of Latin America, or 
HY 451 The Far East ..——— ——— — — B 
45 
Approved Electives from 300-400 
CONUEMEB | erret 
50 
eer qe Electives from 300-400 
ZEB eS 
55 


School of Education 


SPEECH AND/OR EDUCATION 
ON THE EXCEPTIONAL* 


Minor: 27 Hours 
ED 201 Education (A or B) 2 
SP 229 Voice and Diction  —....................5 
SP 231 Essentials of Public Speaking — 
SP 431 Principles of Speech Correction ......5 
Approved electives in relation to 
area or areas of concentration —...10 


A. Speech 
SP 241 Bases of Speech .......................... — — 
SP 273 Group Discussion 5 
B. Mental Retardation 
PG 434 Mental Hygiene or 
ED 409 Advanced Upoe———————— 
ED 476 Survey of the Exceptional Child ....5 





ED 409, STB Leod 10 
27 
Majors: 40 or 50 Hours** 
A. Speech 
Minor Requirements — 27 
SP 235 Interpretative Reading ~..................5 
SP 337 Fundamentals of Radio and 
Television Broadcasting .............5 
SS — 
40 
Approved Electives -...............-~-... 10 
50 


B. Mental Retardction 
Minor Requirements _. 1 27 
ED 478 Nature of Mental Retardation -= a. 
Approved 





40 

Approved Electives ..................... 10 

50 

C. Speech Correction*** 

Minor Requirements — — CQ 

O0 a OS Oa URZLOQOU DONE, 5 
SP 321 The Speech Mechanism — ..............5 
40 

SP 411 Intr. to Problems in Hearing ............ 5 
SP 432 Advanced S Correction ........5 
50 


tion a minimum of 40 hours must be com- 
in one area. 

*** Additional work required: 200 clock hours 

in an approved Speech and Hearing Clinic. 


School of Education 101 








VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMICS HE 355 Consumer Textiles ....................... 3 
EDUCATION F n Home em or A 

Home Equipment ——— 

Mejor: 63 Hours HE 323 Home Management .......... MESS 

HE 102 Basic Foods and Nutrition .... 5 HE 443 Home Management Residence 5 
HE 202 Meal Management — — HE 353 Community and Family Health __3 
HE 105 Fundamentals of Clothing ......—..5 HE 372 Nutrition & Health —..............._._£3 
HE 205 Clothing for the Family .................... 5 HE 457 Family Relationships -....................... 5 
HE 207 (3)-407 (5) Child Development .... Approved Electives in Home Economics ........ l 
HE 303 The House [I ......................——— 5 — 
HE 305 Tailoring or 63 


Major and Minor Areas of Specialization. 


Each student must select a major and a minor area of, spevialization. These 
areas must represent two different teaching fields in the secontlary school. 


The following chart contains a list of recommendations for major and 
minor areas of specialization. Recommendations are based ou ‘rélationship of 
major and minor areas, previous major-minor patterns, recognized interests 
of students, and administrative practice in teacher assignments, 

A student must elect from one of the recommended — Er ique, oi m 
when one of the proposed major-minor combinations meets the n of the 
student for areas of —— He may, however, because of special 
interests, aptitudes and professional planning, elect a major-minor combina- 
tion other than those combinations recommended in the chart. Minimum 
hours required in major and minor for major-minor combinations other than 
those recommended are: English major 55, minor 40; science major 55 (plus 
10 hours of mathematics), minor 40 (plus 10 hours of mathematics); social 
science major 55, minor 40. Other subject-matter major-minor combination 
requirements are 45 hours for the major and 35 hours of the minor (with 
the exception of home economics education which has a 63 hour major and 
no provision for the minor). 





MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION TOTAL 
AND HOURS REQUIRED AND HOURS REQUIRED HOURS 
A. Art or Dramatic Arts ....................55 OD Ria E E.) 90 
(2) Sodal Sclenos ...—.————— — ——— 95 90 
B. Art or Dramatic Arts .................... 40 jl —— 30 70 
(2) Dramatic Arts ...............——— 90 70 
Lo We —À" 80 
4 Languages .........-—————————— 70 
(5) Mental Retardation ..........................27 67 
(8) Music 27 67 
(7) Social Science ..............................— 40 80 
(8) Speech ........... — J 67 
(9) Speech Correction ............................27 67 
C. Business Education sss 55 (1) ———— a | 90 
(2) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..30 95 
(3) Social Science 35 90 
D. Business Education .....................45 Mathematics we MEAT 75 
Bei Le e eR Are ERN 55 Social Science — 


Plus a total of 15 hours, ex- 
clusive of courses in major- 
minor, selected from one or 


110 


102 


MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


F. English .50 
C. English or Social Science s... 55 
H. Foreign Languages —— 40 
I. Health and Physical 
Education (Men) ...................- 55 
Oo" "omm a seen, ti 
J. Health and Physical 
Education (Men) ——...............55 
Un, a O a A 


K. Home Economics Education ......63 





ER. Ae e U 
M. Mathematics — .50 
N. Music OCTO RT RR 





O. Music (plus 27 additional 
hours in Instrumental, Choral, 
or Public School Music) ——.........45 


P. Science (plus 10 hours 
mathematics) 





45 
Q. Boop csias 
R. e English, (b) Science (plus 
O0 hours mathematics), or 
e Social Science .—................50 


School of Education 


MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 








P UP a .30 
(2) Dramatic Arts — rma 
(3) Foreign Languages ...................—.....90 
(4) Mental Retardation —...................27 
(5) Speech a Vi 
(6) Speech Correction ...........-..........27 


or more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 
matic arts, journalism, mental 
retardation, music, psychology, 


Science (plus 10 hours mathemot- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..45 


aD) MES 
(2) Business Education —....................30 
(Ee STU VC qe aa 30 
HS eet oe ee er 
(5) Mathematics ——~...........................35 
(8) Mental Retardation .........................27 
R OO hte eee eae 
(8) Physical Education —— 0 





(9) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..40 
(10) Social Science ——.........0..........40 


(11) Speech .. —ÜÀ eU 
(12) Speech Correction ....................... 

c) e oo, AR. 40 
(0) Jia bami iioi ........— —  —————— 95 


(3) Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..35 
(4) Social Science ———3. n". 





Science (plus 10 hours mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..40 


(1) English ........ np pese 
(2) Science (plus 1 10 bours m mathemat- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) ..30 








(3) Social Science —............................00 
(1) Business Education ..........................30 
CO E ss N EENE 
(3) Physical Education ............. -30 
(4) Social Science ~.....................------..-.40 

Dilinin aia 
A ear ii e 
(2) Social Science .................—..——........40 
UT Judi. Aoenancdcddicituddses sap) Mnm nci ee 
(2) Social Scienos oo... ccc OO 
(1) Business Education |... — 9 
CD | RRO —— 
(3) Physical Education ..........................35 
(4) Social Science — 7 

Mathematics — — 71 
(1) En ee NR ÁO 


(2) Pium (plus 10 hours mathemst- 
ics when needed for prerequisites) 35 


TOTAL 
HOURS 


105 


103 


103 


TOTAL 
HOURS 


School of Education 


MINOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


(3) Social Science 35 
For minor selected add 30 
hours in psychology including 
10 hours of psychology in gen- 
eral education. 115-125 


—— SE Ee ee ee 40 
Plus a total of 15 hours, exclu- 
sive of courses in major-minor, 
selected from one or more of 
the following areas: art, audio- 
visual materials, dramatic arts, 
foreign languages, journalism, 
library service, mental retarda- 
tion, music, psychology, radio, 
reading, speech, speech correc- 
tion, and television. 


Db SS ae REE a 8 


(3) Foreign Languages 
(4) Mental Retardation ................... 
OE ———— — [ 
QE, c Beo o 
(7) Speech Correction ss 27 
For minor selected add 10 
hours, exclusive of courses in 
major-minor, selected from one 
or more of the following areas: 
art, audio-visual materials, dra- 


MAJOR AREAS OF SPECIALIZATION 
AND HOURS REQUIRED 


S. Social Science .........—. 


110 
T. Social Science 





82-90 
U. Speech and/or Education 

of the Kxceptional* —........40-50 85-95 
85-95 
85-95 


97-112 


0) Xughh iziii 
(2) Sclenos ...........——  — 
(3) Social Science ................... 


School Library Service .................... 27 





V. (a) Art, (b) Business Education, 


(c) Dramatic Arts, (d) Health 
and Physical Education, (e) 
Mathematics, (f) Mental Re- 


Plus a second minor of 30 hours 
selected from (a) English, (b) 
Science, or (c) Social Science. 


Tg miae (g) e^ (h) Science, 
peech, or (j) Speech 


English or Social Science ...........55 
Foreign Languages —.—..............40 


* Includes provisions for students to develop Major areas of concentration in Speech, Speech 

on, or Mental Retardation, Requirement of 50 bours for concentration in one area only 

—when program of study includes two or more areas of concentration a minimum of 40 hours 
must be completed in one area. 


Schedule and Program Building for Students Majoring and Minoring in the 
Respective Areas of the Department of Becas Education 


The following curriculum outline sets forth suggestions on schedulin 
courses for each quarter during the four years of undergraduate study for 
secondary education curricula. The outline contains all required courses in 
pus and professional] education, provisions for electives, and number of 

ours for the respective quarters. It provides also for the student to select 

courses from the major and/or minor for each of the respective quarters. In 
— major or minor courses for the different quarters the student will 
follow his subject matter major and minor charts on major and minor re- 
quirements listed above. In general, courses listed in the major and minor 
requirements in the above chart should be taken in sequence. 


School of Education 


Curriculum in Secondary Education (SED) 


104 
FIRST QUARTER 
ED 102 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. 1 


EH 101 English Comp. ———5 
HY 101 History of the 
United States, 
HY 107 United States Hist., or 
EC 102 Principles of Geog. ..5 
Major or Minor ......5 
PE Physical Education ..1 
PE 111 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Tr. (men) ..1 


18 


PG 214 Educational Psyc. ...5 

BY 102 General Botany, 

ZY 102 General Zoology, (or 
approved biological 





in Education ............ 4 
Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) ..6 
EH 254 English Literature (or 
substitute) 5 
ED Teaching, Program 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) —5 
20 
ED eaching, 
(Major-Minor) (or 
approved elective) .3 
Major-Minor, (or 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
ED 103 Orientation: 


PE Physical Education ..1 
PE 112 Hygiene (women), or 
MS Military Tr. (men) ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


ED 200 Foundations 
MH 181 Fundamentals of 


Physical Education a 
Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) ....1 


18 


PE 
MS 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics, 
HY 208 World History, or 
SY 201 Intr. to Sociology —5 
ED Teaching, 
(Major-Minor) (or 
elective 


Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


18 
SENIOR YEAR 


ED Student Teaching ..15 


15 


THIRD QUARTER 

ED 104 Orientation: 
Personal & Prof. 1 

BY 101 General Botany, 

ZY 101 General Zoology, (or 
a 
science) ...............5 

PG 213 Growth & Dev. of 
School-Age Child. .5 
Major or Minor —5 

PE Physical Education ..1 

PE 112 Hygiene (women), or 
Military Tr. (men) —1 


18 





EH 253 English Literature 5 

EC 200 Gen. Economics, 

HY 207 World History, or 

SY 20] Intr. to Sociology ..5 
Major or Minor 5 


PE Physical Education ..1 


MS Military Tr. (men), 
or Elec. (women) -l 
17 

ED Teaching, Program 


(Major-Minor) (or 


Major-Minor (or 
approved electives) 10 


18 


ED 373 Gen. Science for 
Teachers (or approved 
science) —.5 


physical 

Major-Minor (or 

approved electives) 12 
ED 490 Evaluation, Pupil 

Growth and 

Selected Topics —...3 


NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Agricultural Education (AED) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

BY 101 General Botany 
CH 103 General Chemistry .4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
ED 103 Orientation 4 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 
MS 


Military Training 1 
PE Physical Education .. 











FIRST QUARTER 
AS 202 Agr. Economics 5 
HF 221 Landscape 

Gardening . S 





Military Training —..1 
Physical Education ..1 


17 


AD 466 Teaching Out-of- 
School Groups ..._...5 
AS 401 Farm Management ..5 
AN 301 Drain. & Terracing 5 
AY 307 General Soils —...._.5 


20 


School of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 
AN 204 Animal Nutrition 5 
ED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 
PS 204 Survey of Physics ..5 
MS 


JUNIOR YEAR 
AD 406 Farm & Home 
Construction 


AH 303 Livestock Prod. 5 
ED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education ............ 
JM 315 Agr. Journalism * 
Approved Elective ..2 


19 





SENIOR YEAR 


AD 486 Student Teaching 
in Agr. Education 15 


15 


105 


THIRD QUARTER 
EC 340 Personal Finance ...3 
PG 214 Educational Psych. 5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. —. 
SY 201 — Sociology —5 
MS ilitary Training —1 
PE wars Education ..1 


20 


AD 446 Teach. Agriculture ..5 
AD 456 Teaching Aids in 


AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec, ..5 


NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC may delete 18 quarter hours to be selected by his 


advisor. 


Total—220 quarter hours 


Industrial Arts Education (SED) 


FIRST QUARTER 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra — 5 
E M: General Zoology ——5 
MS Military Training —1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


IL 302 Mfg. Processes ......3 

IL 308 Gages & 
Measurements —........5 

AT 216 Materials and 
Processes 1.5 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
BY 101 General Botany .....5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
ED 103 Orientation 
MS 
PE 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ED 200 Foundations of Ed. 4 


MS Military Training hr: 
PE Physical Education .1 
Approved Elective ..2 
18 
JUNIOR YEAR 

ED 300 Prins. & Practices 
in Education ............ 4 
EH 304 Tech. Writing .......3 
IM 307 Safety Engr. ..........5 

AD 346 Voc. & Practical 


Arts Education 3 
ED 414 Teaching (Major) ...3 
Approved Elective 2 








20 


PG 214 Ed. Psychology .....5 
SP 231 Ess. Pub. Spkg. .5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology 
EG 105 Engr. Drawing ~.....2 
IL 103 Machine Tools 1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 

20 
IL 307 General Metals .....5 


IL 402 Adv. Woodworking 5 
AT 141 Art Structure .......... 5 
IL 102 Welding Science 

& Application ..—...1 


ED Teaching (Minor) ....3 


19 





106 School of Education 
SENIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AD 485 Audio-Visual Mtls. .5 ED 425 Student Teaching in AD 407 Pract. Farm Elec. 5 
Elective Industrial Arts ....15 ED 490 Evaluation in 
Method) 5 Education —............3 
ED 423 Program (Major) —.3 IL 405 Probs. of Welding .5 
ED 423 Program (Minor) —.3 ee 
Elective ——..............4 
20 15 15 
NOTE: Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Total—220 quarter hours 


Department of Psychology (PG) 


The curriculum in Psychology requires completion of 40 quarter hours of 
courses in psychology exclusive of PG 101, Orientation, a minor of 25 or 30 
uarter hours, 75 hours of general education, 15 quarter hours of French, 
erman, Spanish, or Russian, 10 hours of technical requirements (College 
Algebra and Elementary Mathematica] Statistics), and ROTC, hygiene, and 
physical education, a total of 210 quarter hours. Not more than 55 hours 
in psychology is allowed. General Psychology (PG 211), Psychology of Per- 
sonality (PG 325), Psychometric Methods (PG 340), Advanced Psychology 
(PG 410), Experimental Psychology (PG 420), and Tests and Measurements 
(PG 455) are required courses. 

The 75 hours of genera] education include 10 hours of English Composi- 

el ues 10 additional hours in literature and/or composition, 20 hours of 

studies including at least one course in Economic Theory and History, 
one course in Sociology, and one course in History, 25 hours in the biological 
and physical sciences including Human Physiology and physics or chemistry, 
and 10 hours of Philosophy from among PA 307, 300, 325, 410, 420, 430, 440. 

A minor is defined as 25 hours beyond the requirements in genera] edu- 
cation and the introductory course or courses in a field, where such exist. 
Minors may be selected (ee Chemistry, Economics (including Personnel 
met. qn Industrial Management, Mathematics, Physics, Sociology, 
S (with emphasis on pathology and correction), Zoology, and 
others as approved by the Department Chairman. 

Areas of concentration require 25 or 30 hours and include Anatomy and 
Physiology, Biological Sciences, Child Care and Development, Fine Arts 
(including Art, Music, Drama), Foreign Lan age, Industrial Personnel, the 
Social Sciences, and others as approved by the Department Chairman. Lists 
of suggested courses to include in minors and areas of concentration are 
available from advisors and in the Department Office. 


Curriculum in Psychology (PG) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. 5 CH or PS Chem. or Physics 
PG 101 Orientation 5 HY Hist. Requirement ..5 equirement 
Sci. Requirement Sci. Requirement —.5 MH 107 College Algebra 5 
*MS Military Training ..1 °MS Military Training 1 Social Studies 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education —1 Requirement 


*MS Military Training .—1 
PE Physical Education .1 


17 17 17 





FIRST QUARTER 


EH Eng. Requirement ..5 
PG 211 General Psychology 5 
SY Soc. Requirement ..5 
*MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil Requirement ..5 
PG 325 Psyc. of Personality 5 
SOF lective ...............—... 3 

18 


PG 420 Experimental Psyc. ..5 
PG 455 Tests and 

Measurements .......... 5 

**Minor or Electives ..8 


18 


* Women students will substitute PE 111, 112, 


in sophomore year. 


School of Education 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


EC Eco. Requirement ....5 
EH Eng. Requirement ..5 
Sci. Requirement ....5 
*MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 

JUNIOR YEAR 
FL Foreign Language ..5 
PA Phil. Requirement ..5 
PG 340 Psychometric Meth. 5 
**Elective .................... 3 
18 

SENIOR YEAR 
PG Elective .......———-—- 5 
DRM”. eee capies 5 


**Minor or Electives ..8 


— — 


18 
Total—210 quarter hours 


113, Hygiene, 
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THIRD QUARTER 

MH 127 Elem. Math. 

Béüntistfca. Looreeciseiian t 
VM 210 Human Physiology ..5 
MUÜBOR |. ocean 5 
*MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 
FL Foreign Language ..5 


PG 410 Adv. Psychology ....5 
Minor 





— — — 

**FElective —À 3 

18 

PG Elective ..............—— 5 
Minor T mE. 
**Electives .................. 8 

18 


in freshman year and electives 


** Students taking Advanced ROTC will schedule these courses within the elective hours. 


Division of Engineering 
HE DIVISION OF ENGINEERINC consists of three branches of services; 
The School of Engineering, the Engineering Extension Service, and the 
Engineering Experiment Station. The School of Engineering includes the 
departments of Pre-Engineering, Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Electrical Engineering, Engineering Graphics, Industrial Laboratories, In- 


dustrial Management, Mechanical Engineering, and Textile Technology, and 
the Auburn School of Aviation. 


School of Engineering 


Fren H. Pumpnrey, Dean 
KARL BRENKERT, JR., Assistant Dean 


Pre-Engineering Curriculum. — Since the fundamentals of Engineering are 
common to all branches of the profession, the program of study for the 
Freshman year is common to all Engineering Curricula. This Freshman 
Program is administered as a separate curriculum in the Department of Pre- 
Engineering. (See page 111.) 


Admission Requirements. — For admission to the Curriculum in Pre-Engi- 
neering, graduation from an approved secondary school with a minimum of 15 
units, or the equivalent as shown by examination, is required. While the fol- 
lowing courses are not necessary Ke admission to Engineering, it is highly 
recommended that four units of English, four units of college preparatory 
mathematics, two or more units of a foreign language, two or more units of 
science, one unit of American History and one of American Government 
be included in the minimum 15 units. The college preparatory mathematics 
should include two and one-half units of algebra, one unit of geometry in- 
cluding geometry of three dimensions, and one-half unit of trigonometry or 
the equivalent in a coordinated four year modern college preparatory mathe- 
matics program. 


Effective in the Summer of 1964, entering students will be expected to 
have adequate preparation for Mathematics 161, Analytic Geometry and 
Calculus, and will receive no credit toward an engineering degree for prior 
mathematics. Prior to 1964 entering students who Jv demonstrated abili 
to enter Analytic Geometry and Calculus may do so. Such students will 


receive advanced standing credit for Mathematics 160. 


Although a student who completes the recommended high school mathe- 
matics should be eligible for either Mathematics 160 or 161, a series of tests 
given during Orientation Week will determine the exact placement. Students 
who do not qualify for admission to Mathematics 160 will require a four- 
eed sequence in mathematics to prepare for admission to the School of 

ngineering as indicated in the Pre-Engineering Program on page 112. De- 
ficiencies in college preparatory mathematics must be scheduled the first 
resident quarter and must be cleared within one year, either by examination 
or in non-credit work offered by the University. 

Applicants are admitted to curricula of the School of Engineering by the 
Engineering Admissions Committee after satisfactory performance in the Pre- 
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Engineering Curriculum outlined on page 111. Applicants for admission to 
Aerospace, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineering will be approved 
upon completion with satisfactory grades of —— courses in mathematics, 
15 | hours; English Composition, 10 hours; emistry, 10 hours; and engineer- 
ing graphies including descriptive geometry, 6 hours; a total of 41 hours. 
Admission to Acronautical Administration and Industrial Management will be 
approved upon satisfactory completion of 50 quarter hours and to Textile 
Management and Textile Science upon satisfactory completion of 45 quarter 
hours of the Pre-Engineering Curriculum, 


Engineering Curricula. — Curricula offered are designed to meet the edu- 
cational requirements of the engineering profession. The program in the 
PA EANA sciences of mathematics, chemistry, and physics is followed by 
a study of basic engineering sciences. Specialized or — courses 
follow in the third and fourth years. A parallel program giving a Ae 
education with emphasis on the humanistic-social studies, includi istory, 
literature, economics, philosophy and similar courses is followed during all 
four years and has as its objective a good eonun education for the engi- 
neering student. This balanced program is designed to train men who will 
meet the needs of modern industry. 


Accredited curricula leads to the degrees of Bachelor of Aerospace En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
and Bachelor of Mechanical Engineering. The curriculum in Agricultural 
Engineering is offered by the School of Agriculture and the curriculum in 
Chemical Engineering by the School of Chemistry. 

Engineering students who wish to lighten the strenuous load of a four-year 
curriculum, and achieve a more thorough understanding of the subject matter, 
may schedule 17 or 18 hours per quarter rather than the prescribed 20 hours. 
It is recommended that those students who are not well-grounded in English, 
mathematics or science plan their programs on the basis of the lighter load. 
This will require one or more additional quarters of residence. 


Management Curricula.—Three management curricula leading to the 
degrees of Bachelor of Aeronautical Administration, Bachelor of Industrial 
Management, and Bachelor of Textile Management prepare young men and 
women for a wide range of administrative and —— positions in in- 
dustry. The program of study in the first two quarters of the freshman year in 
these three curricula is similar to the corresponding program of engineering 
curricula ín order to provide a period of orientation, — and selection 
after entering college. These students will also be registered in the Depart- 
ment of Pre-Engineering as Pre-Engineering-Management students. They 
will be enrolled in the management curricula of the School of Engineering 
"pon successful completion of the Freshman Program. 


Science Curriculum. — In addition to the Engineering and Management 
Curricula, a course in Textile Science is offered in the De ent of Textile 
Technology. The degree Bachelor of Textile Science with majors in Textile 
Physics and Textile Chemistry is awarded to graduates in this curriculum. 


Graduate Degrees. — Master of Science degrees are offered in Aerospace, 

Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Departments. A Doctor of Philosophy de- 

ce is offered in the Mechanical Engineering Department. For requirements 
or these degrees see under Graduate School, 
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Engineering Extension Service 


Joun L. Catn, Director 
Epwarp B. Tavronm, Assistant Director 


The Engineering Extension Service was established in 1937 to extend 
off-campus use of the facilities of all branches and departments of the 
Division of Engineering in such a manner as to enable the University to 
render a greater service to the citizens, the government, and the industries of 
the State of Alabama, (1) by promoting the program of co-operative education 
for business and industry, and (2) by conducting technical short courses and 
conferences for industrial personnel. 


Cooperative Education Program 


The Cooperative Education Program in engineering provides opportunities 
for students to alternate quarters of academic study with quarters of indus- 
trial experience, 

The coordination of academic study and work experience combines theory 
and practice in the educational process. As a consequence, students find more 
meaning in their studies and their motivation is increased. The industrial ex- 

ience contributes to the development of a sense of individual responsibility, 
The student's judgment and maturity also develop more fully, and a better 
appreciation of the importance of human relations in industry is gained, Since 

e employer pays the student a wage or salary during the industrial quarters, 
this assists the student considerably in his educational expenses. 

The —— Education Program is a five-year plan. A student must 
complete at least two quarters of the freshman year with an above-average 
scholastic record before he is placed in industry, Transfer students are also 
considered for the program. Normally a student has seven quarters in indus- 
try, and during the senior year he remains in continuous residence in school. 

Additional information may be secured from the Director, Engineering 
Extension Service, See page 34 of this catalog also, 


Auburn School of Aviation 


Rosert G, Prrrs, Director 


The Auburn School of Aviation was established in 1942 as a department 
of the School of Engineering to offer flight and ground school instruction in 
aircraft piloting for resident and extension students of the University, for the 
Armed Forces, and for the general public; and to serve the citizens of Ala- 
bama and the Southern Region by providing other services in the broad field 
of aviation. The School cooperates fully with the Federal Aviation Agency 
in —2 special aviation "anag programs. At the present time the 
school is conducting a flight program for the training of private pilots, com- 
mercial pilots, and flight instructors. 

The University is exceptionally well equipped to conduct pilot training pro- 

inasmuch as it owns a large modern airport of 325 acres conveniently 

ted within two miles of the campus. The landing field consists of two 
aved runways 4,000 feet long and one sod strip 5,800 feet long. Other 
acilities include two large hangars and a modern Administration Building. 
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In addition to the training of pilots, such other public service accommoda- 
tions as airplane storage, servicing, maintenance, and repair are provided at the 
airport. In conjunction with the Aerospace Engineering Laboratories located 
on the campus, the operation at the xt serves as an excellent on 
of practical training for students enrolled in the curricula of Aeronautical Ad- 
ministration and Aerospace Engineering. Because of the excellent aviation 
facilities, the University has been fully certified by the Federal Aviation 
Authority as an Approved Ground e Flight School, 


The Director of the Auburn School of Aviation is an Aircraft Inspection 
Representative for the Federal Aviation Agency. 


Engineering Experiment Station 


Frep H. Pumpurey, Director 
KARL BRENKERT, JR., Assistant Director 


The Engineering Experiment Station was authorized by the Board of 
Trustees on February 53 1929. It is pre to conduct basic research 
projects in Aerospace, Chemical, Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engi- 
neering, and Textile Technology. Emphasis is placed on those projects which 
offer —— to help foster and develop the industries of Alabama. 
Research projects are conducted by the established engineering departments 
of the University under the direction of the Engineering Experiment Station. 
Results are published in Engineering Experiment Station Bulletins. 


Not only does the Engineering Experiment Station offer a am of 
research — and rameni wa’ tat it serves the ET di rtant 
function of training students for careers in many fields of research and 
development. These research scientists and engineers are essential to the 
industrial growth of Alabama. 


Pre-Engineering 
Howard SrRoNc, Assistant to the Dean for Pre-Engineering 


The Pre-Engineering Program consist of a freshman program of studies 
to prepare students for admission to the School] of Engineering with sopho- 
more standing. 


The freshman Pre-Engineering curriculum shown below is uniform for 
four Engineering curricula: namely, Aerospace, Civil, Electrical, and Mech- 
anical Engineering, 


Curriculum in Pre-Engineering (PN) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 EH 108 Classical Lit. .........5 
CH 103 Gen. Chemistry ...4 CH 104 Gen. Chemistry ...... 4 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .] MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
MH 1 MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 1 E EG 104 ve Geom. ..2 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...] MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. 1 IL 102 Welding Science 
& Applications ........1 


20 20 20 
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Students may be admitted to the above three quarter program only durin 
the Fall and Summer Quarters, and only if they qualify for admission to M 
160, Introduction to College Mathematics, 


Students who do not ux for admission to MH 160, Introductory Col- 
lege Mathematics, are required to complete MH 111 and 112, Introduction 
to College Mathematics, a two-quarter sequence. Five hours of credit toward 
graduation in engineering will be given for the two-quarter sequence, These 
students will require four quarters to qualify for admission to the School of 
Engineering. No formal curriculum is provided for such students, but a 
suggested program follows: 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER 
EH 101 English Composition ..................5 EH 102 English Composition ........... 5 
MH 111 Introduction to College Math. .........5 MH 112 Introduction to College Math. ....5 
EG 102 Engineering Drawing I ........... 2 CH 103 General Chemistry —.—.............. — 
HY 105 Current Events — CH 103L Gen, Chem. Laborstory sss 1 
IL 103 Machine Tool Laboratory ...............1 MS Military Training —  .......... — —“ 1 
MS Military Training T DUER I PE Physical Education ........... Á€—€—X—ÀÁ 1 
PE Physical Education ...._................---—1 
16 7 
THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER 
EG 104 Descriptive Geometry 2 EG 105 Engineering Drawing II .............. -— 
MH 161 Analytic Geometry & Calculus .....5 . MH 262 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 5 
CH 104 General Chemistry sonnas 4 EH 108 Classical Literature ....................... 5 
CH 104L General Chem. Laboratory —............ 1 IL 102 Welding Science & Application ...... Jj 
HY 107 United States History ..................5 a, pee ee? 
MS ee ee Trials 1 MS *Military Training |... l 
PE Physical Education —......................-l PE *Physical Education g -— 
19 18 


* This course is part of the sophomore curriculum, and credit earned counts as such, 


The freshman program of studies in the Aeronautical Administration cur- 
riculum is given on page 113, in the Industrial Management curriculum on 
page 118, in the Textile Management curriculum on page 121, in the Textile 
Science curriculum on page 122. 


Curricula in Engineering 


Humanistic-Social Studies. — The various engineering curricula are ar- 
ranged to allow students in those curricula the opportunity to schedule a 
minimum of 30 quarter credit hours of humanistic-socia] studies, A few 
courses are prescribed, but the student may choose, in addition, several 
humanistic-social courses of particular interest to him. The courses from which 
he may choose these electives are listed below. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT HY 460 Great Leaders of History —...........3 
HY 204 History of the Modern World ..........3 HY 472 History of England ..............0..0..... 5 
HY 206 United States Government _...........5 HY 482 History of the South a erts aaa n 


HY 207 or 208 World History IIT! HY Current Events — A — (P — coà L 


5 
HY 311 Medieval History .................5 

HY 312 Modem European History ........5 SUTERATURE 

HY 314 United States Colonial History ........ 3 EH 253 Literature in English ...........0...00...... 
HY 315 International Organization |... — 3 EH 254 Literature in English |... 
HY 322 The U.S. in World Affairs ................ 3 EH 320 An Introduction to Drama ............... 
HY 371 History of the West 3 EH 350 Shakespeare's Greatest Plays ............ 
HY 407 Political Science ........ utn eret = 5 EH 355 Masterpieces of World Literature .... 


w oou in 
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EH 365 Southern Literature |... 3 SOCIOLOGY 


EH 381 The Literature of the Age SY 201 Introduction to Sociology 

oli Reason — . SY. 904 Bodal Behavior. cu... 5 
EH 385 The Impact of Science and SY 307 The Court and Penal 

Technology upon Modern Administration 3 

er ORC S —— Wo were e 
SP 334 Great American Speeches ..................3 VEA — — Ni ders à 
; NU PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

PA 301 Introductio 
AT 332 American Painting and Sculpture ..3 PA 308 Introduction o — — 
AT 431 Contemporary Art se 3 PA 307 Scientific Reasoning 5 
AR 360 Appreciation of Architecture ............ 3 PA 308 Introduction to Logic _............ — 
DR 313 Drama Appreciation I — 3 PA 330 Philosophy of Religion ....... —— 
DR 314 Drama Appreciation II —9 PA 350 Philosophy of Science 5 
MU 373. Appreciation of Music 0... 3 PA 440 American Philosophy 5 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music ............. —9 RE 303 Christian Ethics sss 
RE 305 Comparative Religion ...................... 3 

ECONOMICS 
EC 301 Geo-Political Basis of RE 306 Studies of the Gospels ...................... 3 

World Powers ................ — 3 PSYCHOLOGY 
EC 405 Cultural Geography of the World ....5 PG 211 General Psychology ...........................5 
EC 407 World Resources and Their PG 311 Behavior of Man a rrer 

CER Zones e o 59 PG 461 Industrial Psychology . 5 


Aeronautical Administration 


The curriculum in Aeronautical Administration provides training for men 
and women who intend to hold positions connected with concerns engaged 
in aircraft manufacturing and air transportation. Study in the methods, eco- 
nomics, and principles of business is combined with certain fundamental 
aeronautical courses, thus resulting in a curriculum which will qualify grad- 
uates for positions as aircraft production executives; air traffic experts; and 
managers of airlines, airports, aircraft agencies, and other business activities in 
the aviation industry. Suggested groups of major electives enable students 
in their senior year to —— in business administration, industrial relations, 
production management, sales management, and pilot training. 


Curriculum in Aeronautical Administration (AA) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER $ECOND QUARTER TMIRD QUARTER 


CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1. CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 MH 108 Math. of Finance ....5 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 PS 204 General Physics ...... 5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 EG 105 Engin. Drawing H 2 
EG 102 Engin. Drawing I ...2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 IL 104 Sheet Metal Design 


IL 102 Weld. Sci. & App. .1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. ..1 & Fabrication „s 1 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 
PE Physical Education _1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 213 Engin. Accounting .5 AA 201 Elem. Aeronautics .5 AA 303 Air Navigation I —..5 
EH 345 Bus. and Prof. EC 200 General Economics .5 AA 304 Meteorology 20522. D 

Woting ee Oe 5 EC 214 Cost Contro] ............ 5 IM 306 Industrial Mgt. —....5 
HY 206 U.S. Gov't or EH 107 Intr. to Literature .3 SP 305 Public Speaking ...... 3 
EC 103 Econ. Geography ..5 MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ...1 
**SA 113 Typewriting 3 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


** Students who have one unit of high school typing will not be allowed credit for SA 113. 
An elective, approved by the Head of the Department, will be substituted. 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
AA 307 Air Navigation I1 ..5 AA 420 Civil Air Regulat. ....5 AA 407 Aircraft Power- 

EC 404 Office Mgt. .......5 EC 341 Business Law .......5 plants .........—— 9 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. —.....5 IM 302 Production Control .5 EC 345 Statistics 5 
*Elective ...................3 *Elective .................0 EC 463 Corp. Finance —......5 
*Elective .................. 49 

SENIOR YEAR 


AA 416 Airport Mgt. .5 AA 418 Air Transportation ..5 
AA 419 Air Traffic Control ..5 AA 425 Aircraft Compon'ts ..5 
Major Elective ........5 
*Elective ...................0 


AA 417 Airline Operation ....5 
PG 461 Industria] Psy- 
cholo 








Total—228 quarter hours 
* Courses used for General Electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 
SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 


In addition to tbe subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 


BUSINESS ADMIMISTRATIOM AA 406 Commercial Pilot Training—Flight ..3 








EC 323 Real Estate maiinis AA 423 Flight Instructor Training —— 
EC 332 Credits and Collection ..................... 5 AA 424 Instrument Flying ............................ 3 
EC 949 Business — 5 AA 427 Multi-Engine Training ~...................3 
— — —— — — — ^ PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 
EC 4 vestments . TEL 
EC 472 Economics of Transportation 5 IL 308 Gages and —— 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IM 420 Materials Handling — — 
EC 350 Labor Problems 5 IM 310 Methods Engineering -....................5 
EC 444 Labor Legislation — IM 311 Time Study niiiimopoiisseecisiseeeeonnsoescenecne 5 
EC 445 Industrial Relations —................-.......5 IM 402 Quality Control ...............— 8 
~ — Job Evaluation & Incentive Systems 5 IM 412 Engineering Economy ....................--. 5 
ety Engineering ............—.....5 
IM 410 Industrial Training .. 5 EC 531 Marketing « — 1 
PILOT TRAINING EC 333 Salesmanshlp .... Dd 
AA 306 Private Pilot Training—Flight ......3 EC 432 Advertising — — 


Aerospace Engineering 


The curriculum in Aerospace Engineering provides an especially good 
educational background for — Ér o to — the many areas of today’s 
major scientific effort — conquest of space, It also places emphasis on con- 
ventional aircraft, missiles and aero-propulsion systems. The first two years 
of the curriculum are devoted to the basic subjects of mathematics, physics 
and mechanics, The last two years deal with such broad areas as aero- 


dynamics, design, pro 
year students may 
zation. The A 


lsion, structures and 


ground for graduate work and research. 
Curriculum in Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


science. During the senior 
edule technical electives in several fields of speciali- 
ce Engineering Curriculum also serves as excellent back- 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 111) 


FIRST QUARTER 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 General Physics— » 


Mechanics 
EC 200 Gen. Economics — 5 
EH 208 Lit. of the Western 
World ... 3 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 General Physics— 
Heat, Sound, & 
— ea 
HY 206 U.S. Government ....5 


AE 205 Aerospace Funda- 
eae 
MS 


PE 


THIRD QUARTER 
MH 381 Diff. Equations .....5 
PS 203 General 


AE 206 Elem. Astronautics ..3 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





FIRST QUARTER 
ME 307 Applied Mechanics- 
Dynamics — 
ME 301 Thermodynamics I _5 
*SP 305 Public Speaking ......3 
AE 300 Aerospace Analysis ..5 
EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations of 


—i — · 


Contp. America ......3 
AE 404 High Speed 

Aerodynamics ..........5 
AE 409 Aircraft 

Structures II ............ 5 
AE 412 Aircraft 


Structures Lab. ........2 
Technical Elective ..5 
**Elective ...........-....0 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 


La tory I ....... ol 
PS 301 Intermediate Elec. 
& Magnetism ..........5 
**Elective ..............———J 
SENIOR YEAR 


AE 411 Airplane Design ......5 
AE 429 Aircraft Vibra- 
tion & Flutter ..........5 
AE 401 Aeronautical 
Problems 


1 
Technical Elective ..5 
COAG, — 


Total—240 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
AE 413 Theoretical 
Aerodynamics .........5 
AE 308 Aircraft 
Structures I .............5 
AE 415 Rocket & Jet 
Propulsion ................ 5 
PS 302 Electronics ............... 5 


AE 403 Stability & Control 5 
AE 408 Aecrodynamic 


Laboratory II „l 

AE 402 Aeronautical 
Problems I .............. 1 
AE 431 Astronautics .W.....5 
T Elective ..5 
9 *Elective ..................-. 


© Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs), and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 
%0 Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 
112), subject to approval of the Department Head, 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives upon 
approval of the Head of the Department. 


AE 405 Boundary Layer Theory 
and Aerodynamic Heating ............... 5 
AE 414 Gas Dynamics ........... 


"**t*tt t ntm 5 


ME 421 Heat Transfer ....................——————--- 5 


MH 480 Numerical Analysis I .....................5 
PS 305 Introduction to Modern Physics ........ 5 


AE 428 Space Propulsion Systems 
AE 430 Rotary Wing Aircraft 


PS 405 Nuclear Physics ..............——... 5 


Civil Engincering 


The Civil Engineering curriculum is designed to provide a sound training 
in mathematics and the physical sciences, in the applied sciences and principles 
of civil engineering, in a limited number of technical electives, and in humanis- 
tic-socíal studies. The objective of the curriculum is to prepare the graduate for 
further training by his employer and for the eventual practice of civil engi- 
neering. Courses in mathematics and the physical sciences constitute the 
foundation upon which the professional training is built. The success of the 
professional training is dependent upon the strength of this foundation, Tech- 
nical electives provide for limited specialization in some branch of civi] engi- 
neering such as highway, hydraulic, sanitary, soils or structural engineering. 

Training in civil engineering may lead to professional activities in analysis, 
design, research, construction, uction or sales. Such activities may be 
directly or indirectly concerned with highways, railroads, dams and appur- 
tenant structures, rivers, harbors, water supply, sewage disposal, industrial 
wastes, foundations, buildings, bridges, etc. 

The civil engineer has held a leading role in the development of our 
country. As in most of the professions, great changes are g place in 
methods and equipment. It is to be expected that the civil engineer will 
take full advantage of recent advancements in science, 
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Curriculum in Civil Engineering (CE) 


FRESHMAN "YEAR 


(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 111) 


FIRST QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics ..5 
EH 208 Literature of the 


Western World ........ 3 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus 5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics ..5 
MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education ..1 


CE 302 Highway Engin. I .5 
CH 342 Geology ....................9 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- 





CE 401 Theory of Struc- 
tani JT LLL eon 

CE 405 Sanitary Engin. II ..5 

CE 418 Soil Mechanics ........5 
Technical Elective ..5 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
CE 201 Surveying I .............5 
MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus —. 
ME 202 Engi. Materials 

Seience-Structure —.3 
PS 202 Physics-Heat, Light 

& Sound —............5 
MS Military Training —-l 
PE Physical Education ..] 


JUNIOR YEAR 

CE 308 Hydraulics ...............5 
CE 314 Analysis of Aerial 

Photographs ——......3 

ME 306 Strength of 
ateria 


Circuits I 
*SP 305 Public Speaking —...3 


SENIOR YEAR 
CE 403 Highway Materials 
el ea T E 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete 5 
CE 414 Struc. Design I .....5 
Technical Elective ..5 


— eee 


THIRD QUARTER 
CE 203 Surveying II 
EC 206 Socio-Econ. Found. 

of Contp. America ..3 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- 

Statics e 
PS 203 Physics-Electricity 

& Magnetism .........5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 


CE 305 Sanitary Engin. 1 .5 
CE 406 Hydraulics Lab. ...... 1 
EE 305 Electronics & Mach. 5 
ME 309 Materials Testing 
Laboratory 1 
*Elective ..................3 


— 


tEC 343 The Law and 
Contracts 3 

IM 412 Engin. Economy ......5 

ME 310 Thermod m 


*Elective —...............3 
Total—240 quarter hours 
* Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 


112), subject to approval of the Department Head. 
t Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.) and EC 343 (3 hrs.). 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


Higher Surveying .... CE 420 Sanitary Engineering Lab. ..............5 
Intermediate Structures CN 440 Nuclear Engineering ~.................... -5 
ME 206 Engi. Materials Science-Properties ..3 
ME 335 Engi. Materials Science- 


CE 400 5 
CE 402 5 
CE 407 Municipal Engineering | 5 
CE 408 Engineering Foundations —............,..5 
CE 409 Public Health Engineering ...............5 
5 
5 
5 


"e*t 


"--——— 


CE 410 Highway Engineering II .................... Physical Metallurgy... 4 
CE 411 Flow in Open Channels .................... MH 402 Engineering Mathematics I 5 
a KOLA OOO ean ———— MH 404 Engineering Mathematics DT —...... 5 
CE 413 Hydraulic Structures .......................5 MH 460 Numerical Analysis I .................. «5 
CE 415 Construction Planning ....,.............. MH 461 Numerical Analysis IL -ss 5 
CE 416 Prestressed Concrete Design —........ 5 PS 401 Theoretical Physics I—Mechanícs —5 
CE 417 Structural Design IE ........................ 5 PS 402 Theoretical Physics II—Mechaníics .5 
CE 419 Municipal Engineering Il ..............5 PS 405 Nuclear Physics —~.................--..-- 5 


Electrical Engineering 


The curriculum in Electrical Engineering is designed to keep abreast of 
the rapid development recently made in the electronic and power fields, Fur- 
thermore, students in Electrical Engineering receive comprehensive training 
in those basic principles which are likely to be useful in any field of engi- 
neering which they may enter. 


The Electrical Engineering Curriculum recognizes that the student's na 
interest may lie in (1) the application of electronics in communications, tele- 
metering, wave propagation, and other phases of electronics, or (2) the field of 
electric power including generation and transmission, the design and manu- 
facture of energy conversion apparatus and industrial electronics control sys- 
tems. The student in his senior year may specialize within the Electrical En- 
gineering Curriculum by selecting a group of courses pertaining either to the 
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Electronic Field or the Power Field as defined above. He may pursue a 


ial interest by selecting from courses in illuminating engineering, tele- 
pee engineering, television engineering, electric power systems, advanced 
circuit theory, microwave engineering, transistor electronics or courses in 


Aerospace, Civil, or Mechanical Engineering, and in Mathematics or Physics. 


Curriculum in Electrical Engineering (EE) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 

(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 111) 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics .5 EE 202 Electrical Engi. EC 206 Socio.-Econ. Found. 
EG 204 Kin. of Machines ....3 Fundamentals I ....5 of Contp. America ..3 
MH 263 Analytic Geometry EH 208 Litersture of the EE 203 Electrical Engi. 

& Calculus .............5 Western World ........ 3 Fundamentals II ...5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics .5 MH 264 Analytic Geom MH 361 Diff. Equations I ....5 
MS Military Training ....1 & Calculus .............55 PS 202 Physics-Heat, 
PE Physical Education „1 PS 203 Physics-Electricity Light & Sound _......5 

& Magnetism 5 MS Military Training ...1 


MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
EE 312 Alternating Current EE 320 Electronics .............. 5 EE 309 D.C. Machinery ...... 5 
Laboratory I ............ 1 EE 321 Electronics Lab. ..1 EE 310 D.C. Laboratory ...... l 
EE 331 Circuit Analysis I ....5 EE 332 Linear Transient EE 333 Circuit Analysis I] 5 
MH 402 Engin. Math. I ....... 5 Analysis |... 5 EE 340 Comm. Engin. I ...... 5 
ME 205 Applied Mech.- ME 307 Applied Mech.- * *Elective .............. 
QUU gem 5 Dynamics .............5 EE 341 Comm. Engin. 
ISP 305 Public Speaking .....3 MH 403 Engin. Math. HI ......5 fe eS S; 1 
SENIOR YEAR 
EE 402 Alternating Current *EE 430 Radio Trans- EE 442 Ind. Electronics 
Machinery I ............ 5 mission Lines or & Control Ckts. .....5 
EE 403 Alternating Current TEE 406 Symmetrical *EE 453 Comm. Engr. 
Laboratory II ..........1 Components .......--.. 5 Lab. IV or 
TEE 410 Power Trans- *EE 448 Comm. Engr. II or ¿ME 309 Materials Testing 
mission Lines or 1EE 413 Alternating Cur. roce reee n 
*EE 450 Applied Electro- Machinery If ..........5 ME 434 Fluid Mechanics & 
magnetism .............. 5 ®*EE 449 Comm. Engr. Lab. Heat Transfer ....... EX. 
ME 310 Thermodynamics ......5 U and Technical Elective ..5 
**Eleoctjve Lue SEE 451 Comm. Engr. Lab. ®*F lective ..................5 


or 
tEE 414 Alternating Cur. 
Lab. III 


"mm 


or 
TEE 316 Electrical Meas. —..3 
ME 306 Strength of 

Materials 1 .............5 


Total—240 quarter hours 


t Six hours of Advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305 (3 hrs.), and three additional 
hours approved by the Department Head. 
* Required courses for Electronics and Communications Field. 
t Required courses for Electric Power Field. 
*® Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies (p. 
112), subject to approval of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the courses listed below, other courses may be used as technical electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. Students in either field of Electrical Engineering may 
select as a technical elective any course required of the other field. They may also select any 
non-required course numbered 300 or over offered by the Aerospace Engineering, Civil Engi- 
neering, Mathematics, Mechanical Engineering, or Physics Departments. 

The following courses, not covered by the above, are also suggested as technical electives: 


EE 307 Illuminating Engineering ...............5 EE 439 Electric Waves ........... e 5 
EE 404 Telephone Engineering 5 EE 440 Television Engineering... 5 
EE 405 Electric Power Systems 5 EE 443 Transistor Electronics ~...................5 
EE 408 Advanced A.C. Circuits II -3 EE 444 Fundamentals of Digital Computers 5 
EE 433 Frequency Modulation EERL 445 Nuclear Instrumentation ................. 5 
EE 438 Advanced UHF Circuits _........... 5 IM 412 Engineering Economy ....——5 
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Industrial Management 


The curriculum in Industrial Management is offered as a program of 
professional education in preparation for administrative and managerial posi- 
tions in manufacturing, communication, and transportation industries. Empha- 
sis is placed upon courses dealing with the operational and production phases 
of these industries rather than the technical and engineering phases. How- 
ever, because of the technical nature of industry, about one-fifth of the 
curriculum is devoted to subjects dealing with mathematics, science, and the 
fundamentals of engineering. An even greater amount of time is devoted to 
the humanistic-social studies, Such a program is frequently and quite ap- 
propriately referred to as “human engineering.” 


Combining basic training in both the technological and social sciences 
with more advanced courses in management, the curriculum provides a broad 
professional education for a wide field of employment opportunities. In the 
senior year students are given considerable freedom of choice in the selection 
of major electives toward preparation for different industries. 


Curriculum in Industrial Management (IM) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
EH 101 English Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp. ........ 5 MH 161 Anal. Geometry 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 & Calculus I .......... 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing I ...... 2 EG 104 Descriptive Geom. .2 EG 105 Eng. Drawing O —2 
IL *?** Industrial Lab. .....1 IL *** Industrial Lab. ......1 IL ?*** Industrial Lab. ........ l 
MS Military Training ....1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 


***»]L 103 Machine Tool Laboratory, required for one of these laboratories. Remaining re- 
quirements may be scheduled from the following: IL 102, Welding Science and Application; 
IL 104 Sheet Metal Design and Fabrication; or IL 105 Foundry Technology. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HY 206 U.S. Gov't.........5 EC 200 General Economics .5 EC 214 Cost Control ............ 5 
MH 262 Anal. Geometry EC 213 Eng. Accounting ....5 IL 308 Gages & Meas, ....5 
& Calculus II .......... 5 PS 208 Intr. Physics .......... 5 IM 306 Industrial Mgt. ........5 
PS 205 Intr. Physics —__..... 5 IL 302 Mfg. Processes .....3 IL 303 Mfg. Processes ...... 3 
IL 301 Mfg. Processes ........ 3 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ....1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IM 310 Methods Eng. .......... 5 EE 304 Electric Circuits ...... 5 EC 345 Statistics .................. 5 
IM 313 Budget Control ........ 5 IM 307 Safety Engineering .5 IM 302 Production Control ..5 
ME 319 Elem. Heat Power .5 IM 311 Time Study .............. 5 IM 318 Electronic Data 
IM 314 Electronic Dats IM 315 Digital Computer Processing Systems ..5 
Processing ................9 Programming — ..3 EH 304 Technical Writing ..3 
PE lective ..........- 3 *Elective ...............-. 3 Elective ................3 
SENIOR YEAR 
IM 420 Materials Hand. ...5 EC 450 Job Evaluation & IM 406 Problems in 
EC 442 Personnel Mgt. .—.5 Incentive Systems — 5 Industrial Mgt. —.....5 
IM 402 Quality Contro] ....5 IM 405 Industrial Plants .....5 IM 412 Engin. Economy ...... 5 
IM 418 Contracts & Spec. ....3 Major Elective ........ 5 IM 417 Oper. Research ....._5 
Se) Lr ecrit 3 *Elective ................-.3 *Elective ....eosesss......>> 3 


Total—240 quarter hours 
* Courses used for general electives must be approved by the Head of the Department. 
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SUGGESTED MAJOR ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as major electives upon 
approval by the Head of the Department. 








| IM 413 Sales Engineering .............................. 5 
EC 474 Advanced Statistics ......——— 5 — 9 aed Ph Management i ae 
gineering cenceeceieennennne 5 IOS elicit 

EE 307 Illuminating En L4 PG 461 Industrial Psychology ——— 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

IL 405 Problems in Weld Engineering .....5 EC 350 Labor Problems xd za B 
IL 406 Problems in Machining ..................... 5 EC 444 Labor Legislation |... 5 
IM 308 Inventory Control — c. EC 445 Industrial Relatio 
IM 410 Industrial Training — PG 455 Psychological Tests & Measurem'ts ..5 
IM 411 Plant Location «5 SY 408 Industria) Sociology 200.000.0000. 00... 5 


Mechanical Engineering 


Students who complete the curriculum in Mechanical Engineering have a 
broad field from which to select their life’s work. Industrial positions in man- 
ufacturing, marketing, maintenance, and design are available to graduate me- 
chanical] engineers in a large variety of companies which produce mechanical, 
chemical, electrical, aeronautical, and petroleum products. In addition, the 
graduate is prepared by his NE when supplemented by experience 
and practical training, to specialize in management or engineering services, 
such as consulting and sales. The curriculum also is suitable for students in- 
tending to enter the fields of engineering education and research. It is an ex- 
cellent base for further study at the graduate level in this and allied fields. 

The curriculum provides the student with a strong background ín mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences. The basic engineering science fields of en- 
pineering mechanics, materials science, thermodynamics, fluid mechanics, and 

eat transfer are covered in depth to provide the student with understandin 
and the ability to solve problems in these areas, In addition, professio 
training is given in combustion p. ro including gas turbines and rockets, 
power plants, air conditioning, refrigeration, automatic controls, turboma- 
chinery and machine design. A series of courses in electrical theory and elec- 
tronics is also included to equip the graduate with needed fundamental 
knowledge in this rapidly expanding field. 

Humanistic-social subjects are required to give the student breadth and 
to add to his general education. 

Technical electives are provided in the senior year of the curriculum to 
enable students to specialize to a limited extent. Students intending to under- 
take graduate studies may take additional mathematics in lieu of certain 
professional technical electives. 


Curriculum in Mechanical Engineering (ME) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 
(See Pre-Engineering Curriculum, Page 111) 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics .5 MH 264 Analytic Geometry EE 202 Electrical Engi 
263 Analytic Geometry & Calculus ............. 5 Fundamentals I 5 
êe Calculus .............5 ME 205 Applied Mech.- MH 361 Diff. Equations I —..5 
PS 201 Physics-Mechanics ..5 Statics 1.5 PS 203 Physics-Electricity 
EC 206 Socio-Economic ME 202 Engi. Materials & Magnetism .........5 
Foundations of Con- Science-Structure ...3 ME 206 Engi. Materials 
temporary America ..3 PS 202 Physics-Heat, Science-Properties ....3 
= Military Training ....1 Light & Sound ........5 MS Military Training —.1 


Physical Education ..1 = Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
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JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EE 203 Electrical Engi. EE 331 Circuit Analysis I .5 EE 320 Electronics ...........5 
Fundamentals If ..5 ME 302 Thermodynamics II 5 EE 321 Electronics Lab. ......1 
ME 30 -5 ME 306 Strength of EH 208 Literature of the 
ME 307 Applied Mech.- Materials I ............5 Western World ......3 
Dynamics „5 ME 308 ME Laboratory I ...1 ME 313 Fluid Mechanics ......5 
MH 402 Engin. Math. I ....5 ME 335 Engi. Mat. Science- ME 309 Materials Test- 
Physical Metallurgy 4 ing Laboratory —.....1 
ME 316 Strength of 
Materials TI ...........5 
SENIOR YEAR 
ME 439 Machine Design 1...4 ME 410 Power Plants .......5 ME 421 Heat Transfer ....5 
ME 412 I. C. Engines .......5 °SP 305 Public Speaking —..3 ME 424 ME Laboratory IV .2 
ME 427 Mech. Vibrations —.5 ME 411 ME Laboratory III .2 Technical Elective .5 
ME 311 ME Laboratory I1 ...1 Technical Elective .5 ME 440 Machine Design II -4 
Technical Elective ..5 **Electives ——....._...6 **Elective ..................08 


Total—240 quarter hours 


® Six hours of advanced ROTC may be substituted for SP 305, and three additional hours 
approved by the Department Head. 

** Courses used for electives must be selected from the list of Humanistic-Social Studies, sub- 
ject to approval of the Department Head. 


SUGGESTED TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


In addition to the subjects listed below, other subjects may be used as technical electives 
upon approval of the Head of the Department and the Dean of Engineering. 


CE 304 Theory of Structures I — 5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I .................5 
CE 305 Sanitary Engineering 1 5 IM 412 Engineering Economy ....................-5 
CE 402 Intermediate Structures .................5 ME 414 Turbomachines -................................5 
CE 404 Reinforced Concrete ................5. — ME 425 Gas and Steam Turbines .........._.....5 
CN 440 Nuclear Engineering .—............5 ME 426 Steam Turbineæ —— 5 
EG 306 Advanced Graphics for Engin <3 ME 428 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration ..5 
ME 430 Internal Combustion Engine Prob. .5 ME 442 Engineering Systems IJ... ES. 
ME 432 Automatic Controls 5 ME 450 Special Problems .................... 1-5 
ME 436 Engineering Materials Science- MH 403 Engineering Mathematics II or 
Ferrous Metallurgy me MH 404 Engineering Mathematics III or 
ME 437 Engineering Materials Science- MH 460 Numerical Analysis I .......................- 4 
Nonferrous Metallurgy ..................5 


Textile Technology 


The Department of Textile Technology, housed in the Textile Building, 
is equipped with full-size machinery of a complete textile mill for the manu- 
facture of a wide variety of fabrics from the processing of the raw material 
to the weaving of the finished product. The facilities also include laboratories 
for bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and the physical and chemical testing of 
fibers and fabrics. 

The textile industry is now the largest industry in Alabama, comprising 
more than 25 per cent of the total industrial working force in the State. The 
greater pote of the textile industry, making yarn on the cotton system, 
is now located in the South and Southeast. In the Southern Region alone, 
there are some 1500 plants which process cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, and 
paper and an almost unlimited number of finished products. The industry 
is growing rapidly in all branches. 

The size and inen d of the textile and allied industries, including manu- 
facturers of textile machinery and equipment, chemicals and dyestuffs, re- 
search laboratories, textile supply and sales houses, afford unusual opportunities 
for college-trained men and women. Recent developments are opening new 
fields of employment in research and development and in the processing of 
new fibers, The need for college graduates in textile technology has never 
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been greater than at the present time, nor is the demand likely to be met 
within the next several years. 


The Department of Textile Technology offers two cumivula to prepare stu- 
dents for all branches of the industry. The textile courses in these curricula are 
combined with courses offered by other departments of ‘the University to 
provide basic instruction in the fundamental sciences, engineering) «nd tech- 
nological subjects, and the humanistic-social studies. The ‘to cyumicula are: 


Textile Management. — The curriculum in Textile Mana ement is designed 
to prepare the student for production, administrative, and managerial posi- 
tions in the textile and allied industries. Emphasis is placed on production 
and operational functions and the humanistic-social studies with the inclu- 
sion of textile technological subjects. Students are Nine speak in their junior 
and senior year to major in production, sales, or design according to their 
interests and professional needs, 


Textile Science. —The curriculum in Textile Science is designed to train 
men and women in the basic sciences with majors in Textile Chemistry and 
Textile Physics, It includes basic engineering sciences, humanistic-social 
studies, and textile technological subjects needed for a well-rounded training 
in the textile industry. It prepares students for positions in textile research, 
graduate study, and various industries related to textile chemistry, dye stuffs, 
synthetic fibers and yarn production. 

The Alabama textile industry cooperates with the Department of Textile 
Technology by assisting worthy young men and women to obtain a college 
education through the Cooperative Education Program, which is described 
on page 110 of this catalog. 

The Department of Textile Technology is organized and a to con- 
duct applied and fundamental research. In cooperation with the Auburn 
Research Foundation, the Engineering Experiment Station, and other depart- 
ments of the University, the Department of Textile Technology desires to serve 
the textile industry of the region through the full utilization of its facilities. 


Curriculum in Textile Management (TM) 
FRESHMAN YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 


SECOND QUARTER 


THIRD QUARTER 


EH 101 English Comp. .—..5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
MH 107 College Algebra ...... 5 EH 102 English Comp. ....... 5 EH 108 Classical Literature .5 
TT 101 Intr. to Textiles —..1 MH 108 Math. of Finance ...5 MH 127 Mathematical Stat. ..5 
MS Military Training ..1 IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physica] Education .1 MS Military Training ...1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
SOPHOMORE YEAR 
HY 206 U.S, Government ...5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 EC 200 General Economics ..5 
SY 201 Intro. to Sociology .5 PS 205 Introductory Physics 5 PS 206 Intr. Physics ......... 5 
TT 210 Fiber Processing ....5 TT 220 Weaving & Design .5 TT 211 Yarn Mfg. I ............ 5 
TT 304 Textile Fibers .......... 2 EG 102 Engr. Drawing 1....2 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ..1 MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
IM 306 Industrial Met. 5 SP 305 Public Speaking ....3 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. 5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dyeing 5 TT 320 Weaving & Des. 0.5 TT 319 Chemical Testing ....2 
Group Elective —...5 TT 318 Physical Testing ...2 TT 418 Jacquard Weav 
Elastin 1.9 Group Elective —....5 & Design —.............2 


pe c ac 3 
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FIRST QUARTER 
EC 350 Labor Problems ...... 5 
TT 406 Textile Costing ........5 
Group Elective ........5 
EE ole RD" 3 
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SENIOR YEAR 
SECOND QUARTER 

EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ........5 
TT 405 Warp Preparation ....5 
Group Elective ........5 

Elective ............ 


Total—216 quarter hours 


— — ⸗ 


THIRD QUARTER 
TT 422 Synthetic Fibers I 5 
TT 412 Textile Mat. ..........3 
TT 431 Fabric Analysis ........3 
Group Elective .......5 
Elective ................—.3 


All Textile Management students will take the above curriculum with one of the 30 hour group 
electives below in accordance with interests and professsíonal needs. Substitutions from either list 
may be made with approval of the Department Head. 


PRODUCTIOM 
IM 302 Prod. Control .......... 5 
IM 310 Methods Engr. ........5 
IM 402 Quality Control —...5 


TT 317 Dyeing & Finish. ...5 
TT 321 Weav. & Des. MI .5 
TT 322 Yam Mfg. Il ...........5 


GROUP ELECTIVES 
SALES 


EC 213 Engr. Accounting ....5 
EC 331 Principles of Mark. 5 
EC 333 Salesmanship ........... 5 
EC 341 Business Law ..........5 
EC 432 Advertising 5 
EC 433 Retail Store Mgt 5 





Curriculum in Textile Science 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........5 
HY 107 United States Hist. ..5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
IL 103 Machine Tool Lab. ..1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


MH 262 Analytic Geometry 
& Calculus ........... 5 


Western World 3 
Military Training ....1 
Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 General Economics ..5 
TT 307 Bleaching & Dye. ..5 
TT 304 Textile Fibers ......... 2 
Group Elective ........5 
Elective .............. — 


ME 307 Applied Mechanics- 

TT 406 Textile Costing ........5 

TT 431 Fabric Analysis ........3 
Group Elective ........5 
Elective .....—.........3 


All Textile Science students will take the above curriculum with one of 
electives below in accordance with ínterest and professional needs, Substitutions may be 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry ..4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
EG 102 Engr. Draw. I .......2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


EC 206 Socio-Economic 
Foundations 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical] Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intro. to Sociology ..5 
TT 320 Weav. & Des. II ...5 
TT 318 Physical Testing ......2 
Group Elective ........5 
Elective ....................9 
SENIOR YEAR 
EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Writ. ..5 
TT 405 Warp Preparation ....5 
Group Elective ......5 
Elective .................. M 


Total—234 quarter hours 


with approval of the Department Head. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


AT 331 History of Paint. 

& Sculpture ... 
EC 435 Market. Problems 
EC 404 Office Mgt: ....... 
HE 315 Textiles ...... 
HE 415 Hist. of Textil 
TT 321 Weav. & Des. ill 5 


(TS) 


LLL 


— — LLLLZ 


iL 


THIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry 4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 107 Intr. to Lit. —.....5 
MH 181 Ana. Geom, & Cal. 5 
EG 105 Ener. Draw. I 2 
MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education .1 


MH 264 Analytic Geometry 

& Calculus —.......5 
PS 203 Phys.-Eleet. 

& Magnetism ..... 
TT 211 Yarn Mfg. I — 
ME 202 Engi. Materials 

Science-Structure 
MS Military Training . 
PE Physical Education 


HY 206 U.S. Govermment .. 

ME 205 Appl. Mech.-Stat. . 

TT 319 Chemical Testing .. 
Group Elective ...... 
Electiv 


e — — — 


LL Ebo 


ka taja 


SP 231 Public Speaking ..—5 


TT 422 Synthetic Fiber 1 —5 
TT 412 Textile Mgt. .........3 
Group Elective ...... 5 
Elective — 4 


group 
made 


EE 304 Electric Circuits 1-5 CH 105 Genera) Chemistry 3 

x v Thermodynamics 2.5 CH 105L General Chemistry Lab. -.........--- — 
— CH 207 Organic Chemistry — — 

PS 304 Applied Spectroscopy 5 CH 208 Organic € vom WERE 5 

PS 305 Modern Physics 5 CH 316 Physical — — 

TT 321 Weav. & Design III ......... 59 TT 317 Dyeing & Finishing —. — 

TT 426 Synthetic Fibers II ....... — 





School of Home Economics 


Marion Sprpie, Dean 


1 ims SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS offers young people a balanced 
education, The curriculum includes liberal arts, professional, and techni- 
cal courses. It offers the student preparation for her role as a homemaker, 
professional education in one of five major subject matter fields and technical 
education for highly specialized fields. Students in other schools on campus 
may elect a minor in any of the fields of Home Economics. All courses are 
open to both men and women students, 

When a student enters college she is assigned an advisor from the Home 
Economics faculty, The advisor serves in a private and personal capacity 
as well as professional and usually serves until the junior year. When the 
student decides ín which special subject matter field of Home Economics she 
expects to major, she is assigned an advisor in the field of her specialization, 
Among other things her advisor will help her decide how to wisely use her 
elective hours, She may use these electives to strengthen majors or minors 
(18 quarter hours) in any field that will develop her capacities and fit her 
for whatever she may choose to do. Some recommended fields for a minor 
are art, business administration, chemistry, economics, education, foreign 
languages, journalism, and sociology. 

In the junior year, each student is required to make a block schedule of 
the last two years’ work, including recommended minors. This outline must 
be transmitted to the dean of the school before the student registers for her 
junior year of work. At this time it is the student's responsibility to reserve 
a place in one of the Home Management Houses for the appropriate quarter. 

A total of 215 credit hours is required for graduation in all majors except 
Nursing Science, Here the requirement is 162 hours plus residence work in 
an accredited school of nursing. 

The School of Home Economics is divided into subject matter depart- 
ments. A graduate of this school receives a Bachelor of Science Degree in 
Home Economics with a major in one of the following: 


L Clothing and Textiles 
which leads to fields of work in retailing and styling, journalism, teach- 
ne textile testing and research. The elective hours are planned to pro- 
vide further training in journalism, business administration, education, 
chemistry, or other subjects required in these various fields. 


IL Foods and Nutrition 
which gives the student opportunities to prepare for service as dieticians 
in hospitals, colleges, public school Ye an in tea rooms and cafe- 
terias: for food production, preparation with commercial firms, and for 
service in the many social organizations, 


II. Home Management and Family Economics 
prepares students for positions with Public Utilities, T.V.A., Farmers 
Home Administration, equipment manufacturers and distributors, and 
other types of adult education as well as training leaders in all socio- 
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economic fields covered in Agricultural Extension Service. The program 
is also designed for full-time homemakers. 


IV. Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


which prepares students for work in fields in which knowledge of child 
development and skills in guidance are essential, such as; nursery schools, 
kindergartens, extended school services, child welfare, parent education 
programs, and guidance of children in the family. A minor in Education 
qualifies the student for teaching Home Economics, 
V. Nursing Science 

which with three years of work on the campus and satisfactory completion 
of resident work at an accredited school of nursing leads to a B.S. degree 
and a certificate of a graduate Registered Nurse. It provides a specially 
valuable background of knowledge of nutrition and homemaking prob- 
lems combined with nursing for a student interested in public health. 


Graduate Work 


The School of Home Economics offers work leading to the Master of 
Science degree and to the professional degree, Master of Home Economics, 
For further information consult the Home Economics course descriptions and | 


the graduate catalog. 


Child Development Laboratories 

The School of Home Economics provides three laboratories for the study 
of child development and human relations, two Nursery Schools for children 
3 to 4% years of age and a Kindergarten for 5-year olds. One nursery school 
meets from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon, the other from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m, 
The Kindergarten is in session from 1:00 to 4:00 p.m. Children admitted to 
the laboratory schools are selected from the application list according to date 
of application. Applications should be made by telephoning the Nursery 
School Office, Auburn University, 


Basic Curriculum for All Freshmen and Sophomores 
in Home Economics (HE) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 


EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 EH 102 English Comp. ......5 E 
HE 100 Freshman Prob. ...3 HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr, 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
HE 104 Related Art —............ 5 MH107 College Algebra* ...5 EH 253 Lit. in English ~......5 
PE 111 Hygiene 0... 1 PE 112 Hygiene „s.---.l HE 105 Fund. of Clothing .5 
LY 101 Library Science ....1 PE Physical Education .1 PE 113 Hygiene |... 1 
PE Physical Education —1 PE Physical Education .1 


CH 104 General Chemistry .4 CH 203 Organic Chem.** or HE 202 Meal Management -5 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 HY 208 World History ......... 5 HE 312 Food Science** or 
EC 211 Accounting** or PG 211 Gen. Psychology ...... 5 HE 233 Home Equip. *"* 5 
HE 205 Clothing for the PS 207 Physics „S VM 210 Physiology ...............4 
Family ..——————5 BP Public Speaking ....3 JM 315 Ag. Journalism ........ 3 
SY 201 Sociology -> PE PE Physical Education ..! 
HE 207 Intr. Child Dev. 
PE Physical Education ..1 


© MH 107 required of all majors—Pr. for CH 103 and 103L. 
** Required of Foods and Nutrition majors only. 
es? HE 215 to be scheduled by Clothing majors. 
Suggested minors in Speech, Journalism or combination of both. (Consult your Advisor before 
scheduling SP 305 or JM 315.) 
Public Speaking, Radio, and Television: SP 231, 273, 331 and 337, or 231, 337, 437 and 385. 
— writing, Reporting, Copyreading and Editing and Feature writing: JM 221, 223, 224 
an b 
Combination minor: JM 221, SP 231, or Workshop, JM 322, SP 337 or SP 305. 
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Curriculum for Majors in Clothing and Textiles 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE 303 The House .............. 5 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. .............. 5 
HE 325 Fund. of Retailing .5 HE 315 Textiles ............... ~5 Elective ....................5 
VM 311 Bacteriology sii Social Se. Elective or Prof. Elective — 
HE 372 Nutr. & Health ...... 3 PG 214 Ed. Psychology .....5 HE 305 Tailoring .................. 3 
HE 345 Handicrafts ..............3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HE 407 Growth & Dev. of HE 425 Hist. of Costume ...5 HE 313 Home Furnishing ....5 


Chdten „úis HE 435 Textile Testing .....5 HE 405 Creative Costume 
HE 415 History of Textiles ..5 Prof. Elective .......... 5 EO Ooo 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ......5 Elective ....................9 Prof. Elective ....... -5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ........3 BRUN a 3 


Electives must be chosen from one field to make a strong minor; suggested minors are Art, 
, Economics, Education, Journalism, or Textile Technology. 


HE 335 Retail Training (8 cr.) must be scheduled by students electing to minor in Retailing. 
Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Foods and Nutrition 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTIR THIRD QUARTER 
HE 355 Consumer Textiles ..3 EC 200 General Economics .5 HE 302 Table Service -........3 
HE 412 Large Quan. Ckry. .5 HE 332 Nutr. & Diet. 1.5 HE 323 Home Mgt. ............ ag 


HY 208 World History ....... 5 HE 352 Inst. Organization ...3 HE 342 Nutr, & Diet. II ......5 


Elective ..............—— 5 VM311 Bacteriology ........... 5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology or 

Elective .................— 5 
SENIOR YEAR 
HE 402 Diet Therapy .......... 5 FL French or German .5 FL French or German ..5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 322 Food Preservation ,..3 HE 431 Senior Seminar ........ 3 
of Children ............. 5 HE 432 Cafeteria Met. .....5 HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ......5 
HE 442 DNUS —— Elective ..........—— 5 HE 462 Exp. Cookery ..........5 
SON DE 


Total—215 quarter hours 


Curriculum for Majors in Home Management and Family Economics 


JUNIOR YEAR 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EC 200 General Economics or HE 303 The House ..............5 HE 407 Child Development ..5 
EC 201 Prin. & Problems HE 345 Handicrafts —........3 HE 343 Contemp, aom 
of Economics ......... 5 VM 311 Bacteriology ............5 & Finishes .............. 
HE 313 Home Furnishings —5 Ed. Psychology or HE 372 Nutrition & Health . 3 
HE 323 Home Management 5 Soc. Sci. Elective 5 a — -5 


HE 355 Consumer Textiles ..3 
SENIOR YEAR 


HE 304 Home & Family Life 3 HE 401 Extension Organi- 
HE 322 Food Preservation ....3 zation & Methods ....5 
HE 443 Home Management HE 433 Food Equipment ...... 5 


HE 353 Community & 
Family Health ........3 
HE 417 Child Development ..5 


Residence ................ 5 HE 463 Family Economics .5 HE 431 Senior Seminar ........3 
HE 453 Consumer and the Elective ...... > Electives ..............- 8 

Rs 

Elective .................... 3 


Total—215 quarter hours 


NATIKA Va for Majors in Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


—— YEAR 
FINST QUARTER D QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
HE, 303 The House 6 EC 200 pov Economics .5 HE 323 Home Mgt. ............5 
NE 407 Growth & Dev. HE 417 Guid. of Children .5 HE 372 Nutrition & Health ..3 
of Children ............. 5 HE 313 Home Furnishing ...5 PG 214 Ed. Psychology ........5 
n | (TO YT Yasteriology 5 HE 353 Community & Soc. Sc. Elective _..5 
Elective _.................3 Family Health .......... 3 
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FIRST QUARTER 
HE 443 Home Mgt. Res. ...... 5 
HE 457 Fam. Relationships ..5 
HE 431 Senior Seminar ........3 
Elective .................... 5 


Electives must be chosen to build a strong minor ín Economics, Education, Psychology, So- 


ciology, Speech, or Journalism. 
Curriculum 


FIRST QUARTER 
HE 100 Freshman Problems 3 
HE 102 Basic Foods & Nutr. 5 
MH 107 College Algebra 
PE 110 Hygiene 
PE Physical Education ..1 


*"** cp rm 


CH 203 Organic Chemistry ..5 
EH 253 Lit. in English 
HE 306 Personal Grooming ..3 
VM 220 Human Anatomy 


& Physiology .......... -5 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HE 332 Nutr. & Health .....5 
HE 452 Food for the 


Young Child ...........5 
VM 311 Gen. Bacteriology ....5 
Elective ...........- 3 


NOTE: Upon satisfactory completion of these three years at Auburn University totaling 162 


School of Home Economics 


SENIOR YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
HE 437 Spec. Prob. in Ch. 
Dev. & Kinder. Ed. ..5 
HE 452 Food for the 
Young Child ............5 
Electives —...............8 


Total—215 quarter hours 


for Majors in Nursing Science (NS) 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 103 General Chemistry 4 
CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab, ..1 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 
ZY 101 General Zoology ..... 5 
HY 205 Current Events -......1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 


HE 312 Food Science ..........5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary 5 


SP 305 Public Speaking ..... 3 
VM 221 Human Anatomy 

& Physiology ............5 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 


HE 342 Nutr. & Dietetics ....5 
HE 407 Growth & Dev. 

of Children .......—....5 
PG 211 Gen. Psychology ......5 
HE 352 Inst. Organization ....3 


THIRD QUARTER 

ED 421 Dev. Understandings 
of the Natural & 
Soc. Environment ...5 

HE 447 Nursery School & 
Kinder. Procedures 4 

HE 362 Prob. in Com- 
munity Xutri. 
Elective ................ -—-5 


TMIRD QUARTER 
CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 
EH 102 English Comp. .......5 
HY 107 United States Hist. 5 
LY 101 Library Science el 
PE Physical Education ..1 


EC 200 General Economics ..5 
5 


7 Be oy | 
SY 201 Sociology ............5 
Eleotiva Ls 


PE Physical Education .1 


HE 402 Diet Therapy ....... =} 
HE 417 Guid, of Children —5 
PY 300 Public Health or z 





quarter hours and upon the satisfactory completion of residence work at an accredited school of 


nursing, the student will be recommended for the B.S, d 


egree. 


School of Military Science 


CoLoNEL A, G, W. JonwsowN 
Commandant and Professor of Military Science 


No OF MILITARY SCIENCE at Auburn University dates back to the 
Civil War period. The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1862 requires that 
military instruction be furnished to students. Instruction in Military Science 
is under the supervision of an officer of the Active Army who is detailed 
as Professor of Military Science. By appointment of the ays authorities 
he is Commandant of the ROTC students, The Professor of Military Science 
is assisted by a staff of commissioned and non-commissioned officers of the 
Army. The curriculum in Military Science is divided into two courses, basic 
and advanced. A description of course requirements is discussed in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


Basic Course 


The basic course consists of a six-quarter block of instruction normally 
taken during the freshman and sophomore years. — the freshman year 
classroom instruction is taken all in one quarter, three hours per week, ac- 
companied by two hours of drill per week, This course is * a in the Fall, 
Winter, and Spring Quarters, and one credit hour is allowed. In the quarters 
wherein classroom instruction is not received, the student attends drill two 
hours per week, and for each quarter successfully completed, one credit hour 
may be earned. 


In the sophomore year four hours of instruction (two classroom and two 
drill) are taken each week in three quarters, with one credit hour allowed 


per quarter. 


Advanced Course 


The Advanced Course is designed to produce officers for the Army of the 
United States, both the Active Army and the Reserve, Admission to the Ad- 
vanced Course is on a best qualified basis. Since the number of applications 
received usually exceeds the quota allotted to this unit, possession of minimum 
qualifications does not ensure selection. Successful completion of the advanced 
course at Auburn University qualifies the student for a commission as 2nd 
Lieutenant in either the Artillery, Corps of Engineers, Armor, or the Signal 
Corps branches, USAR. Graduates have been commissioned in other branches 
from time to time based on special qualifications and the needs of the Army. 
Students who are designated Distinguished Military Students may ap ly for 
à Regular Army commission, if accomplished prior to graduation and desig- 
nated as a Distinguished Military Graduate. The advanced course consists of 
a six course, normally taken during the junior and senior years, de- 
m to familiarize the student with one of the branches mentioned above. 

ee credit hours are allowed for each quarter of the advanced course. For 
limitation on credit allowed toward meeting degree requirements, see engi- 
neering curricula. Students are paid at the rate of 90 cents per day, not to 
exceed 595 days, while enrolled in the Advanced Course. 
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A summer camp of six weeks duration must be attended by the student 
before he becomes eligible for a commission. Summer camp is normally 
attended during the summer between the end of the junior and the start of the 
senior years. While attending summer camp students are paid $78.00 per 
month, Reimbursement to the students for travel expenses is made at a rate 
of five cents per mile to and from camp. Uniforms, quarters and rations are 
furnished by the government during the camp period, The qualifications for 
the advanced course are: 

I, United States citizenship. 


2. Be physically qualified in accordance with standards prescribed by 
the Department of the Army. 

3. Not have reached 28 years of age at time of appointment in the U.S, 
Army Reserve. 

4. Have completed appropriate basic training (2 years Basic ROTC) or 
have equivalent credit in lieu thereof; have at least two (2) academic years 
to complete prior to graduation. 

5. Have minimum overall academic average of 1.0. 

6. Be selected by the Professor of Military Science and the President of 
Auburn University, 

7. Execute a written agreement with the Government to complete the two- 
year Advanced Course training and to attend one Summer Camp (six weeks 
duration) preferably at the end of the first year of the Advanced Course, 

8. Veterans enrolled at Auburn University who have received equivalent 
credit for six (6) quarters of basic ROTC may apply for the —— Course 
upon completion of the sophomore academic year. 


Army ROTC Aviation Program 


Certain qualified MS IV cadets may apply for enrollment in the Army 
ROTC Flight Training Program, subject to quota limitations. This course is 
conducted at no expense to the student. Participation in the program will not 
act to cause any reduction in the prescribed MS IV course. The course is an 
approved CAA standardized flight instruction program consisting of 35 hours 
gone instruction and 36% hours flight training. Satisfactory completion of 

e program of instruction will qualify the graduates for award of a CAA 
Private Pilot's certificate, Students must agree to an extended period of 
active duty for three years. 


Uniforms and Equipment 


All students, both Basic and Advanced, are required to deposit the sum 
of $30.00 with the Bursar of the University, prior to enrollment in ROTC. 
They are then furnished a uniform in good condition and other necessary 
supplies through the ROTC Supply Office. je completion of the ROTC 
course of instruction, or upon withdrawal of the student therefrom, the 
uniform and other supplies are turned in and the deposit returned to the 
student, less $1.50 per quarter withheld by the Bursar of the University to 
cover the cost of cleaning and repair of uniforms, when applicable and to 
support ROTC activities as follows: Scholarship and marksmanship awards; 
special rm. and equipment for competitive drill teams and rifle teams; 
approved travel for drill teams and rifle teams representing Auburn University 
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and rifle teams representing Auburn University ROTC; uniforms for sponsors; 
the official Military Ball in an amount not to exceed $.40 per cadet enrolled 
that quarter. 


Distinguished Military Students 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
tary Student a person who: 

1, Possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, high moral character, 
and definite aptitude for the military service. 

2. Has attained an academic standing in the upper half of his class, An 
pen may be made only in the case of an individual student whose 
standing is in the upper 10 per cent of his class in military subjects, or who 
has shown exceptionally high motivation toward a military career. 

3. Has demonstrated his leadership ability through his achievements 
while participating in recognized campus activities. 

4. Has attained a class standing in the upper third of his ROTC class in 
the Advanced Course, Senior Division, ROTC, 

Distinguished Military Students may make application for a commission in 
the Regular Army any time subsequent to such designation, but not later than 
the date on which they are designated Distinguished Military Graduates. If 
accepted they will be commissioned in the Regular Army upon graduation. 


Distinguished Military Graduates 


The Professor of Military Science may designate as a Distinguished Mili- 
E Graduate a person who was designated a Distinguished Military Student 
who has maintained the high academic standards between the time 

of such designation and date of commission and graduation. 


Selective Service Deferments 


Students enrolled in the advanced Army ROTC program will be deferred 
under the provisions of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, as 
amended, as follows: 

l. Students so deferred are required to sign an ROTC deferment agree- 
ment, The provisions of the agreement require the student to complete the 
basic course, if enrolled therein, to enroll in and complete the advanced course 
at the proper time, if accepted therefor; and upon completion of the course 
of instruction therein, to accept a commission, if tendered. 

2. The Department concerned will notify the appropriate local Selective 
Service Board concerning students who have been selected for deferment. 
Deferment by the local board in such cases is mandatory unless the student 

received an order to report for induction. Students dropped from ROTC, 
not in good scholastic standi ng, or not considered potential advanced course 
student, will no longer be deferred. 

3. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their ROTC deferment 
agreements pertaining to undergraduate work at the institution will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


School of Naval Science 


Captain F. L, Curtis, USN 
Commanding Officer and Professor of Naval Science 


HE NAVAL RESERVE Officers Training Corps is established under 

authority of Section 22 of the Act of March 4, 1925, as amended (34 
U.S. Code, Sup. 821; Public Law 729, 79th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 71 and 381, 80th Congress). 


A Captain in the Navy or a Colonel in the Marine Corps is assigned as 
the Professor of Naval Science. He is assisted by commissioned officers and 
others detailed from the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The purpose of NROTC is to provide a steady supply of well-educated 
junior officers for the line and staff corps of the Regular Navy and to build 
up a reserve of trained officers who will be ready to serve their country at a 
moment's notice in a national emergency. NROTC graduates are given equal 
rank, equal treatment, and equal opportunities with the graduates of the : 
United States Naval Academy. 


Types of NROTC Students 


Students in the NROTC are of three types: 


(a) Regular NROTC Students are —— Midshipmen, USNR. Such Students 
assume an obligation to make all required summer practice cruises and upon 
acceptance of an appointment as a commissioned officer in the U.S. Navy or 
U.S. Marine Corps serve at the pleasure of the President. The Secretary of 
the Navy establishes criteria for voluntary termination of an officer's status 
to meet the needs of the naval service. At the present time the requi 
minimum active duty service period of four years has been established by 
the Secretary of the Navy. 


The Regular program briefly described above is one of the most remark- 
able educational opportunities ever offered. Public Law 729, signed by the 
President on 13 August 1946, instituted the selection and training of officer 
candidates for the Navy and Marine Corps in colleges and universities — 
out the country. In the annual nation-wide selection of NROTC Students who 
will be enrolled in college in the Fall of each year, about ten per cent of the 
quotas will be filled by Navy and Marine Corps enlisted personnel. All others 
will be chosen directly from civilians from the United States and its territories. 

For the Regular student the cost of tuition, fees, and textbooks will be 
paid by the Government. Necessary uniforms will be provided by the Gov- 
ernment and students will receive retainer pay for other expenses during col- 
lege at the rate of $600 per year. Normally students will attend college for 
four years. While in college they may take any course leading to a bacci- 
laureate or higher except the following: Pre-Medicine, Medicine, 
Pre-Dental, Dentistry, General Agriculture, Dairy Production, Soils, Wildlife 
Management, Soil Conservation, Hotel Administration, Anthropology, Pre- 
Veterinary, Veterinary Medicine, Pre-Theological, Theology, Agronomy, Dairy 
Manufacturing, Horticulture, Real Estate, Heligion, Landscape Architecture, 
Physical Education, Pharmacy, Music, Art, Law, Poultry Husbandry, Dairy 
Husbandry, Floriculture, Animal Science, Entomology, Dramatics, Industrial 
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Arts, Animal Husbandry. Regular NROTC students are required to take, in 
addition to the requirements of their major, 33 quarter hours of Naval Science; 
they must complete one year of college mathematics and one year of physics 
by the end of their sophomore year. Also, in order to strengthen the courses 
in Principles and Problems of Leadership (NS 412 and NS 413), a minimum 
of 3 hours in Psychology is required as a prerequísite. Toward meeting this 

uirement, PG 311 — Behavior of Man, 3 hours, will be scheduled as an 

tional requirement for all NROTC students to qualify for a commission 
and must be completed prior to the end of their Junior year. An exception to 
this rule wil! be made in the case of NROTC students whose curriculum re- 
quires PG 211 — General Psychology, and completion of this course will be 
considered as meeting requirements as stated above. 

They will be required to make two summer cruises and take one summer 
period of aviation-amphibious indoctrination, lasting from six to eight weeks 
each, and upon graduation must accept a commission as Ensign, USN, or 
Second Lieutenant, USMC, if offered. If at the end of four years they do not 
wish to remain in the regular Navy or Marine Corps, and, in the event of the 
termination of their commission, they must accept à commission as a Reserve 
Officer in the United States Navy or the United States Marine Corps, if offered. 


Entrance to this Regular program described above is effected through the 
medium of nation-wide competitive examination given by the Naval Examin- 
ing Section, during December of each year for selection of NROTC students 
to enter the Regular program for the following Fall. Application blanks to 
take the examination and information bulletins descríbing this program are 
made available each Fall at all high schools, colleges, and Offices of Naval 
Officer Procurement. For more complete details, contact the Professor of 
Naval Science of this university. 


(b) Contract NROTC students have the status of civilians who have entered into 
a mutual contract with the Navy. They are not entitled to the compensation 
or benefits paid Regular NROTC students except that they are entitled to a 
uniform issue, payment of commutation of subsistence during their final two 
years of NROTC. training, and practice cruise compensation, tract NROTC 
students, if in all respects ed, are commissioned as Reserve officers in 
the United States Navy or Marine Corps upon successful completion of the 
course. They are required to serve on active duty for a period of three years 
and retain their commission for a total of six years, unless sooner rel 
by the Secretary of the Navy. Students commissioned in the United States 
Marine Corps may receive commissions as Regular officers, if ted under 
current quotas, and will have the same options of service that Re NROTC 


students have. 


Contract students also will normally remain in college four years. While in 

university, a Contract student may take any curriculum which leads to a 
baccalaureate or higher degree. This does not, however, entitle the student 
to any delay of active duty — 5 after attaining the basic requirements 
for a baccalaureate degree commissioning. In addition to the requirements 
of their major and 33 quarter hours of Naval Science, Contract students must 
complete satisfactorily by the end of their second year in the program one of 
the following requirements: (a) Mathematics through trigonometry (in sec- 
ondary school or college); or (b) One S indu of college mathematics. Con- 
tract NROTC students must also meet the same requirement of Psychology as 
indicated above for Regular NROTC students, Contract students are required 
to make only one cruise, normally between the junior and senior years. Durin 
this training period, Contract students will be paid as prescribed for enlist 
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f the first de of the Navy ($78 per month at present). During 
their — and ir Tous in the NROTC Program, Contract students are 


eligible to be furnished commutation of subsistence, The amount of this sub- 
sistence is approximately $27 per month. 


Science Students: With the approval of the academic authorities, and 
- ER carteta exceptions, students disenrolled from the Regular or Contract 
NROTC may be permitted to pursue Naval Science courses for the 


urpose of ulfilling e University’s requirement of six quarters of ROTC. 
eh hol eligible to make NROTC cruises nor to be paid compensation 


or benefits. 
Equipment 


Uniforms, Naval Science textbooks, and other equipment necessary to the 
Navy program will be furnished by the Government to Regular and Contract 
students, The uniform will be worn only when eniga in drills or other 
Naval activities prescribed by the Professor of Na cience. 


General Qualifications for Enrollment 


In general, each candidate for enrollment in the NROTC must meet the 
following requirements: 

1. Be an unmarried male citizen of the United States, never have been 
married, and agree to remain unmarried until commissioned or disenrolled. 

2. Have attained his 17th birthday on or before July first of the year of 
enrollment and be of such age that he will not have attained his 25th birthday 
before July first of the year he will be commissioned (i.e., not over 21 on July 
first for initial enrollment at the beginning freshman level unless contemplating 
a curriculum which takes five years to complete, in which case he will not 
have passed the 20th anniversary of his birth on July first for initia] enrollment 
at the beginning freshman level). The Professor of Naval Science is authorized 
to waive the minimum age requirement for Contract Students of the freshman 
class in those cases where he considers the student of sufficient maturity to 
undertake the Naval Science courses and drills. 

3. Be morally qualified and possess officer qualifications and character as 
evidenced by appearance, scholarship, extra-curricular activities, and record 
in his home community. 

4. Be at least a high school graduate or person of equivalent educational 
level if selected competitively; or be enrolled in good standing and attending 
an NROTC institution if selected by the Professor of Naval Science, 

5. Be physically qualified in accordance with the current manual of the 
Medical Department requirements for entrance into the Naval Academy. 

6. Any person receiving compensation from the United States Veterans 
Administration for disability incurred in the naval or military service of the 
United States, or who has any claim pending under the Bureau on account 
of such disability, is not eligible for enrollment in the NROTC. 

7. A citizen of the insular possessions of the United States, unless he 
has been legally admitted as a citizen of the United States, is not eligible for 
membership in NROTC. 

8. A Contract student who is also a member of a Naval Reserve Unit is 
entitled to receive payment on account of subsistence and transportation as an 
NROTC student concurrently with pay provided for drills performed by a re- 
servist while in an inactive duty status, He may not receive subsistence as a 
Contract student concurrently with the active or training duty pay of a reservist. 
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Selective Service Deferments 


1. Regular and Contract Students are draft deferred under the Selective 
Service Extension Act of 1951 from the time of executing their oath of office 
or contract. 

2. NROTC Students dropped from the program become eligible for draft 
immediately upon separation from the NROTC. In addition, Regular Students 
are transferred in an enlisted status to the Ready Reserves of the U.S. Naval 
Reserve to fulfill the remaining period of their six-year military obligation 
incurred at the time of appointment as Midshipmen, USNR, 

3, The Department of Naval Science will keep the appropriate local 
draft board informed as to the status of each student under paragraphs 1 
and 2 above. 

4. Students who decline to fulfill the terms of their NROTC deferment 
agreement pertaining to undergraduate work at the University will be per- 
manently suspended immediately. 


Curriculum 


The Naval Science Curriculum consists of five hours per week for all 
courses with exception of the —— courses which consist of four hours 
per week, Two hours each week are spent on practical work or drill. The 
remaining hours per week are spent in classroom work. The Naval Science 
subjects carried dub the four-year curriculum are listed below. 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


Ist Qtr. Naval Orientation (NS 111) Ist Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 211) 
2nd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 112) 2nd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 212) 
3rd Qtr. Sea Power (NS 113) 3rd Qtr. Naval Weapons (NS 213) 
(U. S. N. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 
Ist Qtr. Navigation (NS 311) Ist Otr. Naval Engineering (NS 411) 
2nd Qtr. Navigation and Introduction to Naval — 2ndQtr. Naval Engineering and Introduction to 
Operations (NS 312) Principles and Problems of Leadership 
3rd Qtr. Naval Operations (NS 313) (NS 412) 
3rd Qtr. Principles and Problems of Leadership 
(NS 413) 
(U. S. M. C. Candidates) 
THIRD YEAR FOURTH YEAR 


Ist Otr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 321) — 1st Qtr. Amphibious Warfare Part I (NS 421) 

2ndQtr. Evolution of the Art of War (NS 322) 2ndQtr. Amphibious Warfare Part Il (NS 422) 

Jtd Qtr. Modern Basic Strategy and Tactics Ird Qtr. Leadership, The Uniform Code of Mil- 
(NS 323) itary Justice (NS 423) 

Each of the above subjects carries 3 quarter hours of credit, with the 
exception of the bo ra courses which carry 2 espe hours: of credit: 
These hours of it will be cleared as a part of the prescribed quarterly 
load in which they are taken, with graduation requirements for NROTC 
students being increased accordingly. 


Distinguished NROTC Graduates 


The Professor of Naval Science may designate as a Distinguished NROTC 
Graduate any candidate who possesses outstanding qualities of leadership, 
high moral character, a definite aptitude for the naval service, and who has 
distinguished himself in his chosen academic major. 

In order to qualify for this designation, a candidate must achieve an 
academic standing in his major field equivalent to “graduation with honor” 
ote must also achieve an equivalent standing in aptitude and Naval Science 

jects. 


School of Pharmacy 


SAMUEL Terry Coxer, Dean 


d hes SCHOOL OF PHARMACY is a member in good standing of the 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the object of which is to 
promote pharmaceutical education. It is also fully accredited by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education, the object of which is to formulate the 
educational, scientific and professional principles and standards which ap- 
proved Schools of Pharmacy are expected to meet and maintain. 


—— in Pharmacy. — The thorough academic and scientific back- 
ground provided by the five-year curriculum enables students to pursue a 
variety of courses. Those interested in business will find retail or wholesale 
pharmacy suited to their needs, while those with administrative ability are 
able to go into hospital pharmacy or public health work. If a career in 
scientific research is desired, the scientific option may be elected by those 
qualified. Those interested in sales or sales research will find pharmacy an 
adequate background in qualifying as a sales representative for pharmaceutical 
manufacturers. Many graduates are in government service as narcotics inspec- 
tors, food and drug chemists, and toxicologists. Pharmacy, especially hospital 
pharmacy, offers a wonderful ity for women. These are but a few 
of the many opportunities that await registered pharmacists of the future. 


The Pharmacy Curriculum. — The five-year curriculum leading to the de- 

ee of Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy is designed to prepare students for 

e many and varied opportunities available to deed. - pharmacists. The 

curriculum also offers opportunity for students to include cultural subjects 

helpful in preparing for their role in the social, cultural and political life of 
the community. 


Students are admitted to the curriculum in pharmacy by an Admissions 
Committee after successfully completing with acceptable grades one of the 
following prescribed pre-pharmacy programs. 

1, The 1-4 Plan — includes one year of pre-pharmacy, which may be taken 
in the first year of the School of Pharmacy at Auburn or any accredited insti- 
tution offering the prescribed courses, Students taking pre-pharmacy at Au- 
burn will be on the 1-4 plan. 


2. The 2-3 Plan — includes two years of prescribed pre-pharmacy courses 
at an accredited institution prior to transferring to Auburn. A minimum of 
nine quarters is then repaired in the School of Pharmacy, 


After completing the third year, students choose either a professional option 
in preparation for general practice, including hospital pharmacy, or a scien- 
tific option in preparation for industry, medical school, research or teaching. 
The program of each student under either option must be approved by the 
advisor and those choosing the scientific option must have the approval of 
the Dean. Both options will adequately prepare students for State Board 
examinations. It is hoped that these options will motivate the superior student 
to achieve an educational level consistent with his ability and interests. 
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Approved electives should be chosen equally between professional or 
scientific and the liberal arts subjects. 


Students who are qualified and have the prerequisites may take up to ten 
hours of graduate courses in their fifth year, Such work cannot be applied 
toward both the undergraduate and graduate degrees. Registration in grad- 
uate courses must be approved by the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Attention is called to the following regulation of the American Council on 
Pharmaceutical Education: "No student may graduate from a re 
college or school of pharmacy who has spent less than three scholastic years 
of nine quarters or six semesters in residence at said college or school" Trans- 
fer students will receive no more than 122 quarter hours credit for work com- 
pleted at this or other institutions in a non-pharmacy curriculum, Students 
who transfer from colleges or schools of pharmacy approved by the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education will be accepted if they have a 1.0 
("C") average in courses completed at the college or school of pharmacy, as 
well as an overall average of 1.0 ("C"), 


Scholarships and Loans. — Information concerning available scholarships 
and loans may be obtained by contacting the Director of Student Financial 
Aid, or the Dean, School of Pharmacy, Auburn, University. 


Curriculum in Pre-Pharmacy (P-PY) 


FIRST YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 BY 205 Pharmaceutical 

CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. ..1 Bbbobir Qul gre s 

EH 101 English Comp. .....5 EH 102 English Comp. .....5 CH 105 General Chemistry . 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. . 

MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ..1 HY 107 United States Hist. 

PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training .... 
PE Physical Education ..1 


m on ho to in 


Curriculum in Pharmacy (PY) 


SECOND YEAR 


CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 PS 206 General Physics ......5 
PY 101 Intr. to Pharmacy .3 PS 205 General Physics ....5 PY 102 Pharmaceutical 


SY 201 Introduction to ZY 101 General Zoology ...... 5 Arithmetic ........ EA 
Sociology, or MS Military Training ..1 ZY 102 General Zoology ......5 
PG 211 Gen. logy ...... 5 PE Physical Education ..1 MS Military Training ...1 
General Elective ......3 PE Physical Education —1 


MS Military Training ....1 
Physical Education —1 


THIRD YEAR 
CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 
PY 201 Inorganic Pharma- EH 345 Business & Prof. PY 203 Pharmaceutical 
ceutical Chemistry ..5 Writing, or Technology ............. 5 
VM 200 Gen. Microbiology .5 EH 390 Advanced Comp. ..5 PY 204 Drug Marketing ....3 
Approved Elective .3 PY 202 Pharmaceutical PY 300 Public Health .........5 
Terminology ........... 2 
VM 204 Pathogenic 
Microbiology —.—.......5 
FOURTH YEAR* 
1CH 301 Biochemistry ......5 PY 302 Organic Pharma- PY 304 Pharmaceutical 
PY 301 Organic Pharma- ceutical Chemistry ..5 Technology ........... -5 
eeutical Chemistry .5 PY 306 Pharmacognosy I ..5 {PY 307 Pharmacognosy II ..5 
IPY 303 Physical Pharmacy .5 PY 309 Pharmacology I ....5 Approved Elective _3 
Approved Elective —3 Approved Elective ..3 Professional Elec. ..5 


* Options must be chosen at the beginning of the fourth year. Advanced ROTC may be used 
a5 approved electives in the fourth and fifth years. 
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FIFTH YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER 
00 Disp. Pharmacy I ...5 


SECOND QUARTER 
PY 401 Disp. Pharmacy II ..5 
5 tPY 404 Chemistry of Nat. 
Products 
-—--.D PY 406 Pharmacology III 5 


THIRD QUARTER 
1PY 402 Disp. Pharmacy IN 5 
1PY 407 Chemotherapeutic 
i. ee ai 
IPY 414 Pharmaceutical 
Specialties ................ 3 
PY 415 — — 
Jurisprudence ........2 
Approved Elective .5 


— 





Total —258 quarter hours 


¢ With consent of the advisor and approval of the Dean, those electing the scientific option 
may substitute courses of equal credit for these subjects. 
Note: Proficiency in typing required for admission to 5th year. 


APPROVED ELECTIVES: 


PROFESSIONAL OR SCIENTIFIC 


PY 430 Pharmacological Techniques ..............5 


PY 431 Pharmacology IV ....................... ........ 5 
PY 432 Fundamentals of Bionucleonics ....... 3 
PY 440 Histology of Natural Products .......... 3 
PY 441 Commercial Pharmacognosy .........3 
CH 316 Physical Chemistry ~....................... 5 
CH 418-19-20 Biochemistry ...................... 5-5-5 


ZY 301 Comparative Anatomy .......................5 
ZY 302 Vertebrate Embryology .. 


GENERAL ELECTIVES* 


PY 205 History of Pharmacy .........................3 
PY 305 Pharmaceutical Assay .—................... 5 
PY 308 Hospital Pharmacy Administration ....3 
PT 403 "Posicolody e A 5 
PY 409 Applied Hospital Pharmacy ................ 3 
PY 410 Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy ....... 5 
PY 411 Survey of Mfg. Pharmacy .................. 3 
PY 412 Public & Prof. Relations ....................5 
PY 413 Special Problems ...................—... 1-3 
PY 421 Advanced ogni 1 Pharma- 

ceutical EM ee 
BY 101-02 General Botany — WW ......W..... -5-5 
GE 941 Gear C 5 
EC 102 Principles of Geography ...................5 


EC 212 Introductory Accounting ...................5 
EC 331 Principles of Marketing ......................5 


EC 341 Business Láw e A 
EC 432 Advertising .......................—— ——— 5 
EH 108 Classical Literature ...............0...2..... 5 
EH 141 Medical Vocabulary ........... itene 5 
EH 304 Technical Writing ......... sess 5 
EH 345 Business & Professional Writing ...... 5 
EH 390 Advanced Composition —.................... 5 
FL 121-122 Introductory French ................ 5-5 
FL 151-152 Introductory German ............ 5-5 
HE 372 Nutrition & Health ............................3 
HY 206 United States Government ................ 5 


HY 207-8 World History —............... .5-5 
MH 127 Elementary Mathematical Statistics 4 
MH 251-52 Analytical Geometry & 


Calculus I, II eu 5-8 
MU 373 Appreciation of Music v — m 
MU 374 Masterpieces of Music sess 3 
PA 301 Introduction to Philosophy ......... T 
PA 302 Introduction to Ethics ..................- wd 
PA 307 Scientific Reasoning ........................+ 5 
PA 308 Introduction to Logie —................. N- 
PA 350 Philosophy of Seience 5 
PG 211 General Psychology .......---...........--.» 5 
PG 311 The Behavior of Man .................-...- 3 
SP 305 Public Speaking ...................—...—— 3 
ST 111 Business Typewriting ...................... 5 
SY 201 Introduction to Sociology ................ 5 


* Additional electives may be taken only with approval of advisor. 





School of Science and Literature 
Rocern W, ALLEN, Dean 


HE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE is the oldest school of 

Auburn University and offers work in various lines leading to the Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Arts degrees. It is the only school on the campus 
which had its origin when Auburn was a denominational institution. For many 
years it was known as the Academic Faculty and the work offered was referred 
to as the General Course, The State of Alabama assumed charge of Auburn 
in 1872 and the work then offered which is now retained is administered by 
the School of Science and Literature, Throughout the history of the institution 
this school has played an important part. It is composed of nine departments 
in which instruction is offered by more than 175 faculty members. 

The School of Science and Literature has a two-fold purpose; As a distinct 
school coordinate with other schools of the University it offers work designed 
to equip the student with a broad and liberal education and thereby enable 
him to care for himself better and to discharge more elfectively the duties of 
a citizen. A second purpose is to function as the service division of the 
University. 


Degree Courses 


The Departments of Economics and Sociology, English, Foreign Languages, 
History 2H) Political Science, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physics, Secretarial 
Administration, and Speech are in the School of Science and Literature. In 
general, the curricula offered in this school are based on various combina- 
tions of courses presented by these departments, but in some of the curricula 
certain courses are téquited which are offered by other schools of the Uni- 
versity, 

Outlines of all work required in the curricula in Business Administration, 
Mathematics, Physics, Applied Physics, Pre-Dentistry, Pre-Law, Pre-Medicine, 
Pre-Veterinary Medicine, Secretarial Administration, and Science and Litera- 
ture are recorded in detail on pages 140-145 inclusive, 

In the other curricula offered in this school the work required in the fresh- 
man and sophomore years is recorded on page 139, During the junior and 
senior years the student must complete a major of seven five-hour courses 
and two minors of three five-hour courses each or a double minor of six five- 

ur courses, Any course to be counted in the major and minors must be 
numbered 200 or above, Required sophomore courses are not counted on the 
majors and minors. The work constituting the major must be elected from 
courses offered by one department or by two closely related departments 
the advice of the dean and the heads of the departments concerned. 
work composing each minor must be selected from a single department. 
The major and minors will normally be selected from different d ents, 
but the double minor will be in one department. Other work will be elected 
opo advice of the dean to meet the total requirement of 108 quarter hours 
uring the junior and senior years, 
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The head of the department in which the student majors — or somcone 
designated by him — automatically becomes the students advisor and is 
charged with the responsibility of outlining the student's major work. The 
minors are to be selected in consultation with the head of the department in 
which the student majors, but the heads of the departments in which the 
student minors will prescribe the work to be completed in those fields. The 
outline of the work constituting the major and minors must be transmitted to 
the dean of the school before the student registers for his junior year of work. 


A Service Division 


One of the very important functions of the School of Science and Literature 
is to serve the professional schools on the campus. Whatever curriculum a 
student may elect, whether it be Engineering, Agriculture, Education, Home 
Economics, or any other, he must take certain fundamental courses in English, 
mathematics, history, economics, and sometimes physics, foreign languages, 
public pex journalism, etc. All of these courses at Auburn are offered 
only in the School of Science and Literature, thereby eliminating unnecessary 
duplication and saving cost. The student who is preparing to become a pro- 
fessional teacher spends a large portion of his time in this school acquiring a 
fundamental education in the subject matter which he expects ultimately to 
teach and in broadening his education in general subjects. He takes his pro- 
fessional work in teacher-training in the School of Education, A student enter- 
ing Auburn University who has not yet decided what particular vocation he 
desires to pursue will naturally register in the School of Science and Literature 
and may, if he so elects, transfer later to a technical school in the insti- 
tution. Courses in other divisions of the institution are open to election by 
students registered in the School of Science and Literature, 


Foreign Language.— In all curricula in this school that require three 
quarters ín a foreign language the work must be in one language. 


Co-operative Program in Business Administration, 
Physics and Applied Physics 


Co-operative programs in Business Administration, Physics and Applied 
Physics are programs of education which offer students in these curricula an 
opportunity to integrate their academic training with practical experience. 
Students alternate each quarter between school and a work assignment pro- 
vided —— the Co-operative Coordinator by business, industrial, govern. 
mental and banking organizations. For further information, see page 34. 


Curriculum in Science and Literature (SL) and Pre-Law (PL) 


Students desiring to pursue a curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor 
of Arts with majors in English, English-Journalism, Foreign Language, History, 
Philosophy, Speech and Sociology; or a curriculum leading to the degree 
Bachelor of Science with majors in Biological Sciences, Chemistry, Economics, 
Mathematics, Physics, and those preparing for Law School should select this 
curriculum. Prospective majors should consult departmental requirements be- 
ginning on page 139. This curriculum is designed to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for admission to standard law schools by the end of the sophomore 


year. 
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FRESHMAN YEAR 
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FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 

EC 102 Prin. of Geography .5 EH 101 En Comp. ....5 EH 102 English Comp, ........5 

HY 107 United States Hist. 5 MH 112 Intr. College Math. .5 FL Foreign Language? 5 

MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 

LY 101 Use of Library ..—..1 CH 103, 103L)t CH 104, 104L)} 

MS Military Training ....1 and TP S 5 und. Ae — 

PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training —.1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL Foreign Language .5 EH 253 Lit. in English 5 tEC200 Gen. Economics ...5 


HY 209 U.S. Federal Gov't ..5 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology** ...5 


FL Foreign Language ..5 
HY 210 U.S. State Gov't ...... 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 3 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 

Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 


For Science and Literature Students 


During the junior and senior years the student not in advanced ROTC 
is to complete Philosophy 301 (3) and Logic 308 (3), seven additional five- 
hour courses in his major, three additional five-hour courses in each of two 
minors, five five-hour electives and four three-hour general electives; 211 
quarter credit hours are normally required for graduation. All major and 
minor courses are to be numbered 200 or above. See available majors and 
minors below. 

Language and Literature Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Language-Literature Groups are as follows: 
English***, Journalism and Eng EON Foreign Language, Philosophy, 
Speech? 77. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related 
subjects in Agriculture or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, Sociology, 
Speech, Zoology. 


Science Major? 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Science Group are as follows: Biological Sci- 
ences, Chemistry, Mathematicstttf, Physics. 

Students who choose a Science Major will select two minors from the 
following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, Eng- 
lish, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathematics, 
Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, related subjects 
—— or Engineering, Secretarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, 

ogy. 

t Majors in Mathematics or Physical Sciences will take CH 103-103L and CH 104-104L. 

H Must include Laboratory. 

$ Economics majors take EC 201. 

* Students who have credit for two high schoo] units ín a foreign language must begin third 
quarter's work in that language or take another language. 

** Science majors will take two quarters of Science here but Sociology and Psychology are to 


be taken during the Junior or Senior Year. 
*** For special requirements for English and English-Journalism majors, see Description of 


tt? For special requirements for Speech majors, see D of Courses, 
ttt! For special requirements for Mathematics majors, see Description of Courses, 
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Social Science Major 
JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS 

The majors available in the Social Science Group are as follows: Eco- 
nomics***, History****, Sociology**. 

Students who choose one of the above majors will select two minors from 
the following: Art, Botany, Chemistry, Dramatics, Economics, Education, 
English, Foreign Languages, History, Home Economics, Journalism, Mathe- 
matics, Music, Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, Psychology, Secre- 
tarial Administration, Sociology, Speech, Zoology, related subjects in Agri- 
culture or Engineering. 


For Pre-Law Students 


By the end of the junior year the student preparing for a career in law 
and desiring to qualify for the A.B. or B.S. degree (awarded at the end 
of the first year in Law School after completion of three years in this 
curriculum at Auburn), must have satisfactorily completed Philosophy 301 
(3), Logic 308 (3), and the following five quarter-hour courses: Public Speak- 
ing 231, Argumentation and Debate 283, — — l, Accounting 212 
and History of England 472, In addition, selection from the following five- 
hour courses is strongly recommended for completion of the Junior year: 
Typewriting 111°, Advanced Composition 390, Statistics 345, Corporation 
Finance 463, Public Finance 465, Political Science 407, Social Problems 
202 and Cultural Anthropology 203. Those students wishing to obtain the 
bachelor’s degree at Auburn before entering Law School Should continue 
this curriculum and complete the usual major, minors and electives described 
above for Science and Literature students, 
Business Administration (BA) 

This program is designed to train for careers in the business world and gov- 
ernment. During the first two years, emphasis is given to a liberal arts pro- 
gram of work which is so essential to all college graduates. The four-year 
curriculum gives the student a systematic introduction to and understanding 
of the major areas of Accounting, Management, Marketing, Finance and Bank- 
ing, Statistics, Personnel Management, Industria] Relations and Economics. 
Furthermore, during the junior and seniors years, opportunity is given the stu- 
dent to major or concentrate in a particular area of business, thereby qualifying 
him for more specialized work in business or government. Business manage- 
ment at top, middle and lower levels, increasingly demands the services of 
the business administration- and commerce-trained graduate. 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 102 English Com 


FIRST QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ......5 p. m5 EC 103 Econ. Geography .5 
HY 107 U.S. -—9 FL 121, 131 or 151, ot FL 122, 132 or 152, or 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 Science (ZY 101 or Science (ZY 102 or 
LY 101 Use of Library ......1 CH 103) and ff —5 CH 104) and tt —5 
MS Military Training ...1 MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 SA 111 Typewriting® — — 
PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training .... MS Military Training » 


= | 
PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 


* Not — students having one HLS. unit in typing. In such cases an Economic Group 
may su 
** For special requirements for Sociology majors, see Description of Courses. 
*** Economic Problems, EC 202, Statistics, EC 345, and Money and Banking, EC 360, are 
required for Economics majors. 
***? For special requirements for History majors. see Description of Courses. 
tt Must include Laboratory. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER TMIRD QUARTER 
EC 205 Bus. Org. & Mgt. ...5 EC 201 Prin. of Economics .5 EC 202 Econ. Problems ........5 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 EC 212 Intr. Accounting ..5 EH 253 Lit. in English ........5 
SP 231 Public Speaking ...5 HY 206 U.S. Government —5 PG 211 Gen. Psychology or 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 SY 201 Intr. to Sociology ..5 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
EC 331 Marketing Principles 5 EC 341 Business Law ......5 EC 350 Labor Problems ......5 
EC 345 Statistics ........... — Group Elective —...5 EH 345 Bus. & Prof. Wrtg. 5. 5 
EC 360 Money & Banking ..5 Elective®® ................5 Elective®® ................5 
1PA301 Intr. to Philosophy 3  1PA308 Intr. to Logic ..........3 Elective ................---- 3 
SENIOR YEAR 


EC 465 Public Finance or 


Group Elective — 


EC 446 Business Cycles ..—..5 Group Elective ....... Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective ........ 5 Elective®® ...............5 Elective®® .......... 
Elective®® .............5 Elective ............ 3 Elective TA 3 
Elective ..............----..3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


** Electives chosen in consultation with advisor. 


t Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


EC 357 Economic History of Europe 

EC 358 Economic History of the United States 
EC 304 Geography of South America 

EC 305 Geography of North America 

EC 306 Geography of Europe 

EC 307 Geography of Asía 

EC 308 Geography of Africa 

EC 311-12 Intermediate Accounting 

EC 314 Income Tax Accounting 

EC 321 Property Insurance 

EC 322 Life Insurance 

EC 323 Real Estate 

EC 332 Credits and Collections 

EC 333 Salesmanship 

EC 342 Business Law 

EC 402 American Industries 

404 Office Management 

405 Cultural Geography of the World 
407 World Resources 

411-12 Cost Accounting 

414 Adv. Income Tax Accounting 
416 Auditing 

417-18 Advanced Accounting 

419 Governmental Accounting 

432 Advertising 

433 Retail Store Management 

EC 434 Purchasing 

EC 435 Advanced Marketing 

EC 436 Marketing and Business Research 


888585855595 


EC 437 Sales Management 
EC 438 Retail Merchandising 


EC 445 Industrial Relations 

EC 440 Business Cycles 

EC 449 Adv. Personnel Administration 

EC 450 Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems 

EC 451 Intermediate Economic Theory 

EC 452 Comparative Economic Systems 

EC 460 Economic Development of the South 

EC 462 Monetary Theory and Policy 

EC 464 Investments 

EC 465 Public Finance 

EC 471 Foreign Trade 

EC 472 Economics of Transportation 

EC 473 Traffic Management 

EC 474 Advanced Statistics 

EC 476 Motor Transportation 

C 480 Business Policies and Administration 

306 Industrial Management 

310 Methods Engineering 

440 American Philosophy 
461 Industrial Psychology 

302 Office Machines 

201 Introductory Sociology 

M Population 


EC 
IM 
IM 
PA 
PG 
SA 
SY 
SY 
SY 408 Industrial Sociology 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 
The course in Secretaria] Administration is designed to meet the needs of 


those who plan to fit themselves for secretarial 
ment and professional offices, The program 0 


degree of Bachelor of Science. 


sitions in business, govern- 
work outlined leads to the 


In order to determine placement i in the proper course personal conferences 


with those students who 
be held during registration. 


ave had shorthand and typewriting elsewhere will 


FIRST QUARTER 

02. Prin. of Geog. or 

EC 103 Intr. Econ. Geog, .5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
HY 107 U.S. History ............5 
LY 101 Use of Library .......1 
PE 111 Hygiene ............. et 
Physical Education ..1 


ti 
9 
~~ 


EC 341 Business Law .. 
EC 345 Statistics . 
SA 302 Office Machines .....5 
PA 301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 





EC 404 Office Mat. . 5 
Elective ....................5 
Nijectiem 1.— erroris 
Elective ...................3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. .....5 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 
SA 101 Secretarial Science? 5 
PE 112 Hygiene ........ ni 
PE Physical Education ..1 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EC 211 Intr. Accounting ...5 
PG 211 Psychology 
SA 204 Secretarial Science —5 
HY 205 Current Events ........] 
PE Physical Education ..1 


JUNIOR YEAR 
SY 201 Intr. Sociology .......5 
SA 300 Sec. Procedure 5 
SA 303 Adv. Office Mach. ..5 
PA 308 Intr. to Logic or 





PA 302 Ethics ......................9 
SENIOR YEAR 

EC 442 Personnel Mgt. ...... .J 

SA 401 Dictation — —............5 

Elective ......--...........5 

Elective ....................3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
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THIRD QUARTER 
FL 121, 131 or 151 ...........5 
MH 112 Intr. Col. Math. or 
SA 102 Secretarial Science ..5 
PE 113 Hygiene ................ A 


PE Physical Education .1 


EC 212 Intr. Accounting .5 
HY 206 U.S. Government —5 
SP 231 Public Speaking ...... 5 
SA 200 Filing .. — 
PE Physical Education .1 





eee 


SA 301 Dictation ..............5 

EH 345 Bus. & Professional 
VENE Les 5 
Elective —...............5 
Elective ..................3 


SA 402 Office Appren- 4 


Group Elective®® ...5 
Group Elective**? ....5 
Elective .......—........—3 


* Open to SA majors and others who have had SA 111 or equivalent typing credit, 
è? Refer to page 141 for Group Electives, 


Mathematics (MH) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers as Mathematicians, 


FIRST QUARTER 

English Comp. ........5 
French** 
Intr. College Math. 5 


EH 101 
FL 121 
MH 111 


LY 101 Use of Library ........1 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
EH 253 Lit. in English ........5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics ................5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 151 Elem. German*?* ...5 
HY 208 World History ......5 
MH 331 Higher Algebra ......5 
PA 301 Intr. to Phil* —.....3 


MH 428 Lin. Diff. Systems ..5 
**Elective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 ................ 5 
NEIeotive Seer 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
EH 102 English Comp. ........5 
FL 122 Elem. French** ......5 
MH 112 Intr. College Math. 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
EH 254 Lit in English _..5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Light, 
| SS . 





MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German?** ...5 
MH 420 Adv. Calculus . 5 

MH 431 Intr. Modern 
Algebra ....................5 
Elective ...........— 9 


SENIOR YEAR 
MH 443 Topics on Geom. or 
MH 444 Higher Geometry ....5 
**Elective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 ........... er 
Elective —.................3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
EH 108 Classical Literature 5 
FL 221 Inter. French** .....5 
MH 181 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


HY 207 World History ........ m. 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 203 Elec. & Magnetism 5 
MS Military Training ...1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 251 Inter. German?* ...5 
MH 421 Adv. Calculus ——..5 
Philosophy Elective 5 
Elective —...........----- -d 


MH Elective 1 5 
**Elective 2 Sequence 5 
Elective 3 ............... 5 

Elective —................3 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 
* Not required of students in advanced ROTC 
*9 The order in which these sequences are ta 


programs. 
ken may be interchanged. The French sequence 


may be replaced by 15 hours of either Russian or Italian. Students who have credit for two high 
school units in a foreign language must begin the third quarter of work in that language or take 


another language. 
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l. MH Elective—to be taken from MH 435, 437, 443, 444, or 447. 
2. These electives are to include any one of the following sequences: (a) PS 305 Introduction 
Theoretical Physics II 


to Modem Physics, PS 401 Theoretical Physics I (mech.), 
(b) ZY 101, ZY 102 General Zoology, ZY 300 Genetics or 


PS 402 (mech.), 
BY 401 Princ. of Biometry, (c) BY 101, 


BY 102 General Botany, ZY 300 Genetics or BY 401 Princ. of Biometry, (d) CH 103, 103L, 104, 


104L, and 105, LOSL, General Chemistry, or CH 207 
3. The student must consult with the Department o 


Organic Chemistry. 
f Mathematics on the selection of these 


electives. They are used to meet the needs and interests of the individual students in line with 
fulfilling the objectives of this curriculum. They may be taken in the biological, physical or social 
sciences, literature, languages, history, education or mathematics. 


Physics (PS) 


This curriculum is designed to prepare students for graduate study and 
eventual careers in research and teaching in Physics. Equipment is available 
for advanced laboratory work and research in several outstanding fields. 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry D 
HY 107 U.S. History ——.....5 
MH 160 Intr. College Math.* 5 
LY 101 Use of Library ........ I 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 





EH 253 Lit. in English ......5 
MH 263 Anal. Geom, & Cal. 5 


PS 201 Mechanics ....—.........8 
MS Military Training — 
PE Physical Education ..1 
FL 151 Elem. German®® ...5 
MH 402 Eng. Math. I ..........5 
PS 301 Intr. Elec. & Mag. ..5 

Elective ............———- 3 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry ..5 
PS 401 Theoretícal Phys. I 5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics ......5 


Elective —.........-cccces--0 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Qu 
CH 112 Chemistry ................5 
EH 101 English Comp. -~......5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal, 5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 
FL 121 Elem. French®® ......5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Sound, Light 5 


MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical] Education ..1 
JUNIOR YEAR 
FL 152 Elem. German** ...5 
PS 302 Electronics .............. 5 
Elective*** —............5 
ae -— 

SENIOR YEAR 


CH 408 Physical Chemistry ..5 
PS 303 Optics 5 
PS 402 Theoretical Phys. I 5 

Elective ——.............3 


Total—211 quarter hours 


MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


FL 122 Elem. French**? 
MH 361 Diff. Equations ....... 5 


PS 203 Elec. and Mag. ........5 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education —1 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis .....5 
PS 305 Modem Physics ...... 5 


Group Elective ........5 
EFlece 9 


PS 404 Thermodynamics ......5 
Group Elective —....5 
4 


Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 


year in lieu of Military Training. 


* Only five hours credit allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if sequence MH 111-112 


is taken instead of MH 160. 


** Students who have credit for two high school units in a foreign language must begin the 


quarter of work in that language or take another lan 
*** Students planning to do graduate work should 


MH 403-4 Engineering Mathematics Il and III 


MH 460 Numerical Analysis I 
PS 304 Applied Spec 


troscopy 
PS 409 Introduction to Reactor Physics I 


This curriculum provides a thorough foundation 
training in mathematics and related sciences to 


gua 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


Applied Physics (APS) 


l 


enabie 


ge. 
elect MH 404. 


PS 410 Introduction to Reactor Physics II 
PS 413 Introduction to X-Ray Crystallography 
PS 421 Advanced Electronic Circuits 


in rns and sufficient 
e graduates to enter 


industrial and governmental research laboratories. Many graduates in this 
curriculum elect to pursue further training for advanced d 


During the junior and senior years, 
Dated as technical electives. At least twenty of 
taken in one related science. The remaining fifteen quarter hours 


to be 


-five 


ees in dg: 
V eser Ours are ig- 
ese quarter hours are 


may be chosen from courses not required in physics, mathematics, or the 


related science. 
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Following the curriculum outline is a list of technical electives in the 


related sciences. 


FIRST QUARTER 
CH 111 Chemistry TW 
HY 107 U.S. History ~.......-..5 
MH 160 Intr. College Math.* 5 
LY 101 Use of Library .......1 





MS Military Training ....] 
PE Physical Education ..1 

18 
EH 253 Lit. in English ....... 5 


MH 263 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 201 Mechanics 


-——— 


MS Military Training ....1 

PE Physical] Education ..1 

17 

MH 402 Eng. Math. I ..........5 
PS 301 Inter. Electricity 

& Magnetism .........5 

***'Technical Elective ..5 





15 


PS 401 Theoretical Phys. I ..5 
PS 405 Nuclear Physics ......5 
Technical Elective 5 
e9o*Elective .......- 3 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


SECOND QUARTER 
CH 112 Chemistry -5 
EH 101 English Comp. .......5 
MH 161 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
EG 102 Eng. Drawing .........2 
MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical] Education ..1 


e — — 


19 





SOPHOMORE YEAR 
ME 307 Dynamics** ........5 
MH 264 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
PS 202 Heat, Light, 
and Sound ................5 
MS Military Training —..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 


17 


JUNIOR YEAR 
PS 305 Modern Physics ......5 
PS 404 Thermodynamics ....5 
EE 331 Circuit Analysis I ....5 
000 Elective 


a 





18 


SENIOR YEAR 
PS 402 Theoretical Phys. I1 5 
Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective ..5 
e**e?Elective 3 


18 
Total—211 quarter hours 


EH 102 English Comp. -......5 
MH 262 Anal. Geom. & Cal. 5 
IL 103 Mach. Tool Lab. ...1 





MS Military Training ....1 
PE Physical Education ..1 
18 
ME 306 Strength of 
Materials** ........... ^ 
MH 361 Diff, Equations ...... 5 
PS 203 Elec. & Mag. ......... y- 
MS Military Training ....! 
PE Physical Education ..1 
17 
PS 302 Electronics ............. 5 
PS 303 Optics ....................5 
Technical Elective ..5 
Bott Elective .............----. 3 
18 
PS 413 X-rays & Crys. 
a ere 
Technical Elective ..5 
Technical Elective .5 
e999Elective eed 
18 


* Only 5 hours of credit are allowed toward graduation for MH 111-112 if the sequence MH 
111-112 is taken instead of MH 160. 


9*9 Students taking related courses in 
of ME 307 and CH 208 (Organic Chemistry) instead of ME 306. 
vanced ROTC may schedule their military courses within the fifteen 


eee Students taking ad 


hours of free electives and one of the technical electives. 
9999 Students anticipating graduate work should use 10 hours of technical electives and an 


equal number of free electives to complete 
French, German or Russían. Otherwise, his 


will take CH 207 (Organic Chemistry) instead 


at least 10 hours in each of two foreign languages: 
free elective credits (up to 15 hours) should be earned 


in the areas of Philosophy, Literature, History, the Social Sciences or the Fine Arts. 


In parenthesis following a course title are numbers indicating when the course should 


TECHNICAL ELECTIVES 


be 


taken. Examples: (3-2) means the course should be taken during the junior year in the second 








quarter. 

AE 301 Basic Aerodynamics -.................0«--- 5 ME202 Materials of Engineering ................- 3 
AE 404 High Speed Aerodynamics ...............5 ME 206 Properties of Materials ....................— 3 
AE 413 Theoretical Aerodynamics .............- ME 313 Fluid Mechanics iian N 9 
CH 206 Quant. Analysis (3-3) 5 ME 335 Metallurgy |... 
CH 305 Organic Chemistry —~--.......... ME 421 Heat Transfer ................-......(4-1) 5 
CH 407 Physical Chemistry (4-1) 5 ME 441 Engineering Systems I (4-2) 5 
CH 408 Physical Chemistry ~................(4-2) 5 ME 442 Engineering Systems II ........ (4-3) 5 
CH 409 Physical Chemistry .........———— MH 404 Engineering Mathematics III ............5 
CH 410 Intermediate Inorganic Chem. (3-1) 5 MH 428 Linear Differential Systems — 
CH 412 Chemical Thermod 23 MH 4600 Computer Systems ....................— — 5 
EE 332 Circuit Analysis ...........-......(3-3) 5 PS 304 Applied S TANTS 5 
EE 430 Radio Transmission Line .......... (4-1) 5 PS 409 Intr. to Reactor Physics I —.—......... 5 
EE 442 Ind. Electronics and Con Cir. ......5 PS 410 Intr. to Reactor Physics II ............... 5 
EE 443 Transistor Electronics .......---....... PS 414 Electron Optics .......................-5 
EE 444 Fund. of Digital Computers ..........5 PS 470 Health Physics SS CES 
EE 445 Nuclear Instrumentation ...................5 

EE 448 Communications Eng. II ...... 4-2) 5 
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Curriculum in Pre-Professional Science 


For Students in Pre-Medicine (PM), Pre-Dentistry (PD) and Pre-Veterinary 
Medicine (PV) 

The first two years of this curriculum meet the minimum course require- 
ments for admission to the Auburn School of Veterinary Medicine. Refer to 
page 146 for particulars. Standard schools of dentistry and medicine require 
at two and three years, respectively. Each student is urged to continue 
an additional one or two years beyond the bare minimum demands of the 
professional school of his choice, however. The Bachelor of Science degree is 
awarded to those completing the four-year curriculum before entering pro- 
fessional school, Students admitted to dental, medical or veterinary medical 
school before graduation, but after having completed the first three years of 
this curriculum at Auburn and including General dum 105 and 105L, 
may transfer credits for the first year in professional school back to Auburn 
2 receive the B.S. degree. 

FRESHMAN YEAR 





FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER 
EH 101 English Comp. ........ 5 CH 103 General Chemistry .4 CH 104 General Chemistry .4 
MH 111 Intr. College Math. 5 CH 103L Gen. Chem. Lab. .1 CH 104L Gen. Chem. Lab. 1 
ZY 101 Zoology sssi EH 102 English Comp. ......5 HY 107 U.S, History .......... 5 
LY 101 Use of Library .....1 ZY 102 Zoology ................. 5 MH112 Intr. College Math, 5 
MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....I 
PE Physical Education ..1 PE Physical Education .1 PE Physical Education ..1 

SOPHOMORE YEAR 

BY 101 General Botany ...... 5 CH 207 Organic Chemistry .5 CH 208 Organic Chemistry .5 
PS 205 Physics -iise HY 206 U.S. Government EH 141 Medical Vocab. ...... 5 
CH 105 General Chemistry ..3 or PS 210 Physics 
CH 105L Gen. Chem. Lab. .2 PH 202 Veterinary Poul* ....5 or 

or PS 206 Physics ........ .5 AH 204 Animal Nutrition® ..5 
AH 200 Intr. An, Husb.® ...5 MS Military Training ...1 MS Military Training ....1 
MS Military Training ..1 PE Physical Education ..] PE Physical Education ..1 
PE Physical Education ..1 

JUNIOR YEAR 

EH 345 Business and Prof. CH 206 Quant. Analysis ....5 CH 316 Physical Chemistry ..5 

Writing LLL — $ FL 152 German®® .............5 FL 251 German**? —...... 1a 
FL 151 German®® ...........5 SY 201 Sociology ...........5 ZY 302 Vertebrate Embry. ..5 
ZY 301 Comp. Anatomy ...... 5 . £PA308 Intr, to Logic ....... watt Elective |... 3 


1PA301 Intr. to Philosophy 3 HY 305 Current Events*** .1 HY 305 Current Events*** 1 
HY 305 Current Events®®® ..1 


SENIOR YEAR 
EC 200 Gen. Economics ....5 PG 211 General Psychology 5 SP 231 Public Speaking ......5 
Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective ........5 
Group Elective ........ 5 Group Elective .......5 Group Elective ........ 5 
Elective ............--..+ 3 aE Elective .................... 3 


Total—211 quarter hours 
Women students will take Hygiene in the Freshman year and Current Events in the Sophomore 
year in lieu of Military Training. 
è To be taken by pre-veterinary students but not by pre-medical of pre-dental students, 
** Students who have credit for two high school units in German must begin the third quarter's 


of a three-hour elective. 
$ Not required of students in Advanced ROTC Program. 


GROUP ELECTIVES 


CH 301 Biochemistry SY 304 Minority Groups 

CH 305 Organic Chemistry SY 301 Sociology of the Family 

EC 341-2 Business Law VM 200 General Microbiology 

EH 253 Literature in English VM 220-1 Human Anatomy and Physiology 
EH 357-8 American Literature ZY 308 Micrology 

FL 252 Intermediate German ZY 300 Genetics 

HY 207-8 World History ZY 404 Medical Entomology 

MH Advanced Mathematics ZY 409 Histology 


PG 435 Abnormal Psychology 


School of Veterinary Medicine 
J. E. Greene, Dean 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE offers a fully accredited 
p of training leading to the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medi- 
cine "Completion of the 


um requires four years in the professional 
school after completion of the pre-professional curriculum which requires a 
minimum of two years. 


An expanding program of research contributes to the advancement of 
knowledge in the prevention and contro] of animal diseases. 


Non-curricular Educational ie reme: — All students enrolled in veterinary 
medicine are eligible for membership in the Student Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association. 


Each year the faculty presents a four-day conference for graduate veteri- 
narians and students. Demonstrations presented are shown to small groups by 
means of closed circuit television. Speakers on these programs are men of 
wide experience and prominence in specialized fields of veterinary medicine. 

Post-graduate short courses are presented each year. Announcements 
are made prior to each course. The instruction is given by specialists in 
the various fields of veterinary medicine, 


Admission 


Two years of general college work, with a minimum scholastic average of 
1.25 on all required courses, is required for admission. A grade of D on any 

uired course will not be accepted. The Committee on Admissions of the 
School of Veterinary Medicine may require a preme interview with any 
applicant and may also require a reading comprehension test, or an examina- 
tion on any required course, The School of Science and Literature offers a 
two-year Pre-Veterinary Medicine Curriculum which is available to residents 
of Alabama. Applications for admission to the pre-veterinary course should 
be made directly to the Admissions Officer, Auburn University. 


Residents of states other than Alabama should complete the pre-profes- 
sional requirements at institutions within their home state, since they are not 
eligible for admission to the pre-professional curriculum at Auburn University. 
Such work should include 10 quere hours of inorganic chemistry, 10 quarter 
hours of organic chemistry, 10 quarter hours of physics, 5 quarter hours of 
botany, 10 quarter hours of zoology, 10 quarter aie of English Composi- 
tion, 10 quarter hours of introductory college mathematics, 5 quarter hours 
of poultry science, 5 quarter hours of animal nutrition, 5 quarter hours of 
introductory animal science, 5 quarter hours of American history, and 5 
quarter hours of medical vocabulary. Ten quarter hours of Latin or modern 
language may be substituted for medical vocabulary, or this course may be 
taken through the Correspondence Study Department, Auburn University. 
Three semester-hour courses will be accepted as the equivalent in subject- 
matter content of five quarter-hour courses. 
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Admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine must be gained through 
making formal application not less than four months in advance of entrance 
date. Applications will be considered only from students who submit evi- 
dence o! satisfactory completion of all the above requirements. Students 
will be admitted at the beginning of the fall quarter only, 


Admission under the Regional Plan. — Under the Regional Plan for Veteri- 
nary Training, the School of Veterinary Medicine serves five states — Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Kentucky and Tennessee, While there is no limit on the 
number of applications, the School's facilities make it necessary to restrict 
admissions to 75 new students each year — 32. from Alabama and a fixed share 
of the other 43 from each of the other four participating states. 


The Land-Grant Institution in each state participating under the Southern 
vh dona Education plan maintains a counseling and guidance service for 
students desiring admission to the School of Veterinary Medicine. Students 
attending other than Land-Grant Institutions of the several states should 
contact the counseling and guidance service for information and advice con- 
cerning courses which will be acceptable in the pre-veterinary curriculum. 
Inquiries should be made early and addressed to: 


Alabama: Dean, School of Science & Literature 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: Dean, College of Agriculture 


University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 


Mississippi: Dean, School of Agriculture 
PERE State University 
State College, Mississippi 


Kentucky: Associate Dean, School of Agriculture and Home Eco- 
. nomics 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington, Kentucky 


Tennessee: Dean of Resident Instruction 
College of Agriculture 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The procedure for making application for admission to the School of Veteri- 
Medicine under the Regional Plan varies in the several states. An officer, 
or board, in each state certifies applicants as to residence and evaluates the 
courses completed. Courses acceptable in the degree program at the State 
Land-Grant Institution will be considered acceptable in the Auburn Univer- 
sity pre-veterinary program. An applicant who wishes to be included in his 
state's list of eligibles for entrance into the School of Veterinary Medicine 
should send his completed application together with three letters of recom- 
mendation and a transcript covering all college work completed to the ap- 
propriate address as indicated below: 
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Alabama: Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine 
Auburn University 
Auburn, Alabama 

Florida: Secre 


Board of Control for Fla. Institutions of Higher Learning 
Tallahassee, Florida 


Kentucky: Chairman, 
Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


Mississippi: Executive Secre 
Board of Trustees for Institutions of Higher Learning 
State Capitol 
Jackson, Mississippi 


Tennessee: Committee on Regional Veterinary Training 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The final selection of students to be admitted is made by the Committee 
on Admissions of the School of Veterinary Medicine, Auburn University. 
These selections are made from the applicants who have been certified by 
the committees in the respective states after giving due consideration to 
scholastic record and general adaptibility for F profession, The right is 
reserved to accept or reject admission of any applicant. All applications for 
admission must be on file at the School of Veterinary Medicine by May 1 pre- 
ceding date of admission. 


Microscopes. — In order to be admitted to the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, students must own a — pen acceptable to the faculty. 
Microscopes may be purchased through the Book Store of Auburn University. 

Scholastic Requirements 

Students enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine who make a 
scholastic — less than 1.25 for any two quarters of one academic year 
may be dropped from the School of Veterinary Medicine for scholastic de- 
ficiency. Students who make a grade of "F" on any course may be required 
to withdraw from the School of Veterinary Medicine until such time as the 
course is offered again. Such students may be required to repeat certain other 
courses in the curriculum for that quarter, 

Students who are ped under the above provisions are eligible for 
admission to other curricula provided they meet the University scholastic re- 
quirements for continuation in residence. The scholastic penalties incurred 
while enrolled in the School of Veterinary Medicine will — a part of 
the student's record, 


Veterinary Curriculum 
Below are the subjects required for each of the four years in the School of 
Veterinary Medicine. 


Fourth-year veterinary students will be required to continue in school 
during the Summer, Fall and Winter quarters. Following completion of the 
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three quarters of senior academic work, each student will be required to 


serve an internship of one quarter with a reputable practicin 
A certificate of satisfactory completion of this int 


for graduation. 


ernship will 


veterinarian. 


be required 


Curriculum in Veterinary Medicine (VM) 


FIRST QUARTER 
VM 320 Anatomy —..--.+..-.-- 5 
VM 326 Histology e 5 


VM 330 Gen. Microbiology ..5 
VM 333 Zootechnics .. 3 


— 0 


VM 436 Pharmacology ~—.......5 
VM 443 Physiology .............--. 5 
VM 450 General Pathology ..5 
VM 458 Parasitology 3 


..- — — 


VM 500 Vet. Medicine ........5 
VM 510 Small Animal Med. 5 
PH 422 Avian Diseases ........ 5 
VM 526 Physical Diag. & 
Clinical Technique ..2 
VM 528 Applied Anatomy ....2 


575 Meat Sanitation ...... 5 
562 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob, Ex. ........ 1 
VM 572 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
VM 566 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 576 Small Anima! Clinic 2 


VM 551 Jurisp. & Ethics ..... l 
VM 554 Vet. Medicine .......... 3 
VM 557 Applied Anatomy ....1 
VM 560 Obstetrics ..............5 
VM 
VM 


FIRST YEAR 

SECOND QUARTER 
VM 321 Anatomy ...........-......5 
VM 327 Organology ~——.-...5 
VM 331 Inf. & Immunity ....5 
VM 329 Physiology -.............. 3 

SECOND YEAR 
VM 437 Pharmacology ...........3 
VM 444 Physiology -..........-.... 5 


VM 451 Systemic and 
Special Pathology ....5 


VM 457 Parasitology — M. 
THIRD YEAR 

VM 501 Vet, Medicine .......5 

VM 503 General Surgery ......3 

VM 521 Milk Sanitation .......5 


VM 527 Physical Diag. & 
Clinical Technique ..2 
VM 530 Radiation Biology 
& Diag. Radiology ..5 
VM 531 Jurisp. & Ethics ...... 1 


FOURTH YEAR 


VM 552 Jurisp. & Ethics 
VM 555 Infectious Diseases ..5 
VM 581 Vet. Medicine ..........5 
VM 563 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Ex. 1 
VM 573 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
VM 567 Large Animal Clinic 2 
VM 577 Small Animal Clinic 2 


Total—228 quarter hours 


THIRD QUARTER 
VM 322 Anatomy 
VM 324 Veterinary Genetics 3 
VM 328 Embryology 
VM 336 Physiology ...........-- 5 
VM 334 Zootechnics ..........-.. 2 


eae nant 


VM 438 Pharmacology 
VM 452 Clinical Pathology ..3 
VM 458 Parasitology 3 
VM 453 Systemic and 


Spec. Pathology ...... 2 
VM 461 Pathogenic 

Microbiology ........---. 5 
VM 502 Vet. Medicine ........5 


VM 504 Large Animal 
JJ 
VM 512 Small Animal 


VM 508 Large Animal Clinic 1 
VM 518 Small Animal Clinic 1 


VM 556 Infectious Diseases ..5 
VM 558 Applied Anatomy ....1 
VM 582 Seminar .................. 
VM 588 Veterinary Medicine 5 
VM 564 Large Animal Sur- 
gery & Ob. Ex. ......1 
VM 574 Sm. An. Surg. Ex. ..1 
VM 568 Large Anímal Clinic 2 
VM 578 Small Animal Clinic 2 


(See page 145 for Pre-Veterinary Medicine requirements,) 


The Graduate School 


W. V. Parker, Dean 
W: S. Barry, Associate Dean 


At REGULATIONS governing the Graduate School are designed to equal 
or exceed the minimum standards recommended by the Conference of 
Deans of Southern Graduate Schools and the Commission on Colleges and 
Universities of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 

A student with a bachelor’s degree from an accredited college or uni- 
versity may apply to the Dean of the Graduate School for admission. Appli- 
cation for admission, the form for which may be secured from the Graduate 
School, must be accompanied by a transcript of undergraduate credits. It 
must be received at least three weeks before registration. Every applicant 
must have a satisfactory undergraduate record and show adequate preparation 
in the field in which he desires to major as determined by the screening 
committee of the school or d ent concerned. 

The Graduate School bulletin contains detailed information on the regula- 
tions of the Graduate School, the courses offered for graduate credit, the re- 
quirements for degrees, fellowships and assistantships, and other matters per- 
taining to graduate work in this institution. Seniors wishing to register for 
graduate courses should consult this bulletin for regulations concerning such 
registration. A bulletin may be obtained upon request from the Dean of the 
Graduate School. 

The Graduate School administers graduate work leading to the degrees 
listed below. 


The Master's Degree Program 

Master of Science in the areas of Aerospace Engineering, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Agricultural Education, Agricultural Engineering, Agronomy, Animal 
Science, Animal Nutrition, Botany, Business Administration, Chemical Engi- 
neering, Chemistry, Civil Engineering, Dairy Manufacturing, Dairy Produc- 
tion, Education, Electrical Engineering, Entomology, Fisheries Management, 
Forestry, Game Management, Home Economics, T: eeticulture, Mathematics, 
Mechanical Engineering, Nuclear Science, Ornamental Horticulture, Pharmacy, 
Physics, Poultry Science, Psychology, Veterinary Medicine and Zoology. 

Master of Arts in the areas of English, History, and Speech. 

Other Master's Degrees: Master of Agriculture, Master of Agricultural 
Education, Master of Fine Arts, Master of Building Construction, Master of 
Business Administration, Master of Education, Master of Home Economics. 


The Specialist in Education Program 

Specialist in Education in the areas of Curriculum, Teaching, Administra- 
tion, Supervision, and Guidance. 

The Doctoral De Program 

Doctor of Education in the areas of School Administration, Supervision 
and Guidance; and Curriculum and Teaching. 

Doctor of Philosophy in the Departments of Agronomy and Soils, Animal 
Science, Botany and Plant Pathology, Chemistry, English, Mathematics, Me- 
chanical Engineering, Physics, Poultry Science, and Zoology-Entomology, and 
an interdisciplinary program for Agricultural Engineers, 
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Research Program at the Oak Ridge 


Institate of Nuclear Studies 


Auburn University is one of the sponsoring institutions of the Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies located at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Through this 
cooperative association with the Oak Ridge Institute our Graduate Research 
Programs have at their disposal the facilities of the National Laboratories in 
Oak Ridge and the research staffs of these laboratories, When advanced 
degree candidates in certain areas have completed their resident work at 
Au it is possible, by ial arrangement, for them to go to Oak Ridge 
to do their research — and prepare their theses, In addition, it is 

ible for our faculty members to obtain appointments on the Oak Ridge 

esearch Participation Program for varying periods, usually not less than 
three months, in order to pursue advanced studies in their fields of speciali- 
zation. Thus, both faculty and students may keep abreast of the most 
modern and up-to-date developments in atomic and nuclear research that 
is in progress at the Oak Ridge Laboratories. 

The students will go to Oak Ridge on Oak Ridge Graduate Fellowships. 
The stipend will be determined by the number of — of the student 
and by the level of work which he is prepared to do. Faculty members may 
work in Oak Ridge on stipends commensurate with their current college 
salary and rank. 

Information on the opportunities for research in the Oak Ridge Labora- 
tories is available in the office of the Dean of the Graduate School. 


Grant-in-Aid Research Program 


The Grant-in-Aid Program has for its purpose the stimulation of campus- 
wide interest and activity in basic research among the faculty and, indirectly, 
the upgrading and vitalizing of teaching om advanced levels of instruction. 
Funds made available by the University Administration are granted to faculty 
members in support of worthy research projects which as a rule have already 
been initiated and require only modest surms for their completion. Applications 
for grants are evaluated carefully by the Research Grant-in-Aid Committee. 
The Committee makes recommendations to the Dean of the Graduate School 
Who presents the applications to the President for final approval. 


Nuclear Science Center 


Construction will begin early in 1963 on the Auburn University Nuclear 
Science Center. This facility will house a nuclear research reactor to be op- 
erated initially at a power level of 100 kilowatts. The Nuclear Science Center 

rovide A ae and —— ce for use by all Departments for work 
in all phases of the pure and app —— of the nuclear science field. It is 
expected that work will be done in the areas of agriculture, chemistry, engi- 
neering, home economics, pharmacy, physics and veterinary medicine. 


Auburn Computer Center 


The Auburn Cumputer Center was established in July, 1959. Administered 
by the Graduate School, it provides digital computing facilities without charge 
to students and staff and supports contractual research projects. The center is 
oquipped with an IBM Model 1620 computer with 60,000 digits storage and 
punch card ínput-output. Auxiliary equipment and a library of programs are 
available in the center. 


Description of Courses by Departments 


This section contains all courses offered in the University, listed by departments, arranged in 


alphabetical order. 


Courses bearing the numbers from 000 to 099 inclusive are remedial courses carrying no degree 


credit; those bearing the numbers 100 to 199, incl 


usive, are normally offered for freshmen; those 


from 200 to 299, sophomores; 300 to 399, juniors; 400 to 499, seniors; 500 to 599, fift 
students; 600 to 699, graduate students; and 700, doctoral candidates. on ya 


Description of courses in each department includes: (a) course number; (b) descriptive title; 
(c) in parentheses, credit in quarter hours i.e. one quarter (5), two quarters (5-5), etc.; (d) lecture 
and laboratory hours for courses with laboratory (where no statement is made the course consists 
of lecture periods equal in number to course credit); (e) the quarter in which the course is of- 
fered; (f) prerequisite (Pr.); (g) name of instructor; (h) description of subject matter and method, 


Preceding the description of courses for each department is a list of the departmental faculty. 


INDEX BY FIELDS OF INSTRUCTION 
(Departmental symbols in parentheses) 


Aeronautical Administration (AA)........... 157 
Aerospace Engineering (AE)............-..--.-.------ 158 
Agricultural Economics (AS)... 159 
Agricultural Education (AED)........................162 
Agricultural Engineering (AN)............--..... 164 
Agronomy and Soils (AY).........................- 166 
AN 7 SS y eee errr 168 
Animal Science (AH).............—.. e 169 
Architecture (AR)... 172 
Botany and Plant Pathology (BY).............. 177 
Building Technology (BT)....................—.——...180 
Chemical Engineering (CN)....................~ 181 
Chemistry (CH)...— — — 183 
Civil Engineering (CE)_.........................---- 186 
Dairy Science (DH)... 188 
Dramatic Arts (DR).................—...... reme 189 
Economics (EC) ueeiesasstiteg e RO 
Niue ODDLL. LLL Mrs 196 
Electrical Engineering (EE).....................--.- 207 
Engineering Graphics (EG)....................... 210 
MG EE Leere tttm proteste 211 
Foreign Languages (FL)......................——— 214 
porin OTi 
General Electives.......................—— ne 153 


Health, Physical Education 
Uo o5 WV EE ————— 
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History & Political Science (HY).............223 
Home Economics (HE)............................ 


Industrial Laboratories (IL)..........................233 
Industrial Management (IM )......................... 234 


Laboratory Technology (LT)......................236 
Library Science (LY)................... e 236 
Mathematics (MII206 
Mechanical Engineering (ME)....................... 240 
Military Science (MS)... 249 
Ce so ——— —ÉEÁE | 
Naval Science (NS).................. e .250 


Philosophy PAJ asagn 


Physical Education (Men and Women) 
(See Health, Physical Education & Recreation) 


Physics! (P8)... —— — 254 
Poultry Scienee — — — 257 
gt hb gC) Se nn 259 
Religious Education (RE)...................—.......262 
Secretarial Administration (SA)............... .....202 
Soclelogy (SY)...................—— .——————- 263 


OD RA e 
Textile Technology (TT)..................—..——.......268 
Veterinary Medicine (VM )............................209 
Zoology-Entomology (ZY).......... 278 
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General Elective Courses 


Courses listed below are of non-technical and cultural nature offered as lecture 
and reading courses with three credits per quarter, for use primarily as electives in 
the junior, senior, and fifth years. With the approval of the dean they may be used 
as general electives elsewhere in the curriculum. 


AF. Advanced Air Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected. 


AR 360. Appreciation of Architecture (3). Pr. sophomore standing. (Not open to 
AR and ID students.) 
A survey of architectural development with particular attention to American ond contem- 
porary examples. Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 


AR 370, wen o: Living (3). Pr. junior standing. (Not open to AR and ID 
students. 
A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings, 
ipd yu in relation to all major types of residential architecture, Illustrated lectures, 
readings, reports. 


AT 332. American Painting and Sculpture (3). 
A survey of American art and artists from the Colonial period to the present day. Illustrated 
lectures, readings. 


AT 431. Contemporary Art (3). 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture, and industrial design. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


BY 308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants including 
their kinship, origin, past and present distribution, and various ways utilized, as timbers, 
fruits and other foods, fibers, forage, ornamentals, drugs, etc. Local field trips will be made. 
(Restricted to students who have no more than 5 hours credit in Botany.) 


CH 942. Geology (3). Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 


course in general geo è 


DR 313. Drama Appreciation I (3). (Not open to Dramatic Arts majors.) 
A survey of the theatre and stagecraft from early times to the present day, emphasizing the 
social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. Illustrated lectures, readings. 


DR 314. Drama Appreciation II (3). (Not open to Dramatic Arts majors.) 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 


DR 350. Sound for the Theatre (3). Junior standing or approval of instructor. 
The selection, recording, editing, and controlling of sound effects as they are needed In the 
theatre, A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care, and 
maintenance of tape recording equipment. 


EC 206. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and social institutional 
development ís studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 


EC 301. Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). Pr. junior standing. 
Deals with the interaction between the natural-physical environment and the international 
activities of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


EC 303, Geo f viet Uni 3). Pr, j standing. 
The physital. phy oe ne th of e — tw tenet role in kadita affairs. 


EC 340. Personal Finance (3). Pr., junior g. A a 
An informative study of plans for managing personal financial problems involving insurance, 
toudng. household budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 
uying, etc. 
EH 208, Literature of the Western World (3). Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4 and EH 108 
or EH 253. All quarters. 
The study of about eight significant library works of the Western World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 
ER Century periods. 
301. Creative Writing (3). Fall, Spring. 
A course devoted diver BYR og writing and criticizing of short stories. The student may 
ER be permitted to write poetry, drama, or any other form of imaginative literature. 
302. Creative Wri 3). Fall, S 
A continuation of E — 
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EH pm Word Study (3). ot Enalah wor 
of the history and their meanings with the object of improving 
pre Aas essen: p T7 language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 


development of human thought. 
EH 320. An Introduction to Drama (6). Winter, 


Representative tragedies and of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such figures 
as Sophocles, Moliere, Ae angy eaim Ibsen will be considered, 
EH 350. cup Greatest Plays (3). (Not open to students with credit in 


A study of some of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. 


EH 360 Continental Fiction (3). Winter, 
A study of representative European short stories and novels. 


EH 365. Southern Literature (3). Spring. 
EH 881. Tha Taentnu of he Agy wr Pm 3). Fall. 
study of rationalism, i ects, political, social, and scientific as 


— ve tna! SOME ok Ber rer CGAY tbs Go Leta Toon Burke, 
Voltaire, and Rousseau. 


EH $85. The Impact of Science and T echnology Upon Modern Literature (3). White. 
investigation of a few major 19th and Century writers who reflect in their works 
Shes kaona of rris Var Gui vasthastalery move wellthossl, cultural, and philosophical 


Ir. 


HE 302. Table Service (3). Each quarter. 
A study is made of the pe praece s e daten roo lent —— 
the e service of meals, Principles of flower arrangement are studied and forms 
the different food services in the home. 


to 

of 

HE 304. Home and Family Life (3). Lec. 3. Each A 
A study of the relationshi tionship of a aditus iR ih A 
levels, and development tasks of individuals. Open to men and women. 


HE M unen Cei te All quarters, 


HE 345. Creative Crafts (1-2-3). * 9. 
A study of design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, ceramics, weaving, 
fabric decoration. 


HE 353. Community and F amily Health (3), Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring 
A study of health problems related to the community and family — ta ie’ vayas d 
available health facilities with field trips. 


HE yy Consumer imer Textiles ow i: Fall, Ii, Winter, Spring. 
A study of trade practice 


i 


with special emphasis on consumer 


HE 373. Nutrition and Health (3). 
study and application of the fundamentals of human nutrition. Food requirements ol 
d e E ul XE ox Miis cod ouis ma anian. Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science majors. 
HF 225. heir Anag Th, pre ey ana Fall. 


HY ‘ot History of the Modera Word (3) 
A brief survey of the major periods of modem history and the factors contributing to 
the Modern World Civilization. poa Ar We i date E 


HY 314. United States Colonial nial History (5). (3). Pr.. oar standing. 
A survey of the political, economic, of the colonies 
through the American Revolution. 


HY 315. International, Organization 
——À— PR ee cepenisetion. fen the Daging: Guo 


from their founding 


tee United Stations. 
HY 322. The United States in World Affairs (3). Pr., junior standing. 

A brief survey of the influence which Js bas exerted in international affairs. 
HY 371. History of the West (3). Pr., junior standing. 

Apre pens dioe ade di eo of the West and of its influence on American History. 


3). 
MS p, Advanced Military Science (9), Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
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MU 371. Introduction to Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors. 
An introductory course in the understanding of music including an explanation of basic 
terms, notations, rhythms, tonal systems, vocal and piano score reading, 


MU 372. Music in the Western Civilization (3). (May not be taken for credit by 


music majors or minors. 
Musio as related to the philosophical, economic, and social growth of our culture frow 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 


MU 373. Appreciation of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 


or minors. 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required. An orienta- 
tion it; the art of listening. 
MU 374. Masterpieces of Music (3). (May not be taken for credit by music majors 
or minors. 


A study of the representative musical works of each great period of musical history, No 
previous musice training required. 


MU 375. History of Jazz (3), (May not be taken for credit by music majors or 


minors. 
A study of the origin, development, and styles of jazz music; people important in the de- 
velopment of American jazz music. 


MU 376. Music for Ballet and Theatre (3). (May not be taken for credit by music 


majors or minors. 
A survey of outstanding musical scores in the field of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musica] theatre. 


MU 377. Music Arranging (3). B By permission. 
A project course in a s e combinations from quartet to sympbonic band, and 


— —— 


NS. Advanced Naval Science (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
For students selected. 


PA 301. Introduction to Philosophy (3). 
An introductory survey of the great philosophical problems underlying western civilization. 


PA 302. Jntroduction to Ethics (3). 
An introduction to the general principles of morality as applied to buman conduct. 


PA 308. Introduction to Logic (3). (Not open to stndents with credit in PA 307) 
Designed to acquaint the student with the principles of logical thinking with emphasis upon 
contemporary scientific procedures. 


PG 310, Honing Teneo trent (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. (Not open to students with credit 
oe an aS ot voit mAai wulanis present degree of efficiency in the reading 
process; to design an individual program of improvement for each student. 


PG SL The Behavior of Man (8). (Net a for PG 305, FC 590, PG 45) 
a as a te for 
The — MEAM uf — pim un emphasizing theory and —— of the 
Science of the behavior y man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, 
world of form and space, personality in & socia] environment, and the assessment of man. 
PS 217. Astronomy (3). 
in descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the 
haac "bodies with a refracting telescope. 
PY 310. Public Health (3). Pr., junior 
A non-technical survey of the common communicable diseases including the cansative agent, 
mode of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation, and immunization control 
measures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State health agencies. (Not open 
to students in pharmacy.) 


RE 301. Re —— aod Mor Modern Thought (3). 
— aig a uui ver ns 


between the philosophical foundations of Christianity and 


A study —— — the world, including readings in the history and litera- 
uds — — — 


RE 306. S Gospe 
a in ode Pe P aw aud de Muse) Mid Ham 
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RE 307. tary of the Chan Church rom Me) 
A history the close of the New Testament period to the 
present time with chief emphasis upon the development in Western Europe and in the 


United States. 


RE 308. The Epistles of Paul (3). 
A study of the Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds, and argue 
ments; the major emphasis of Paul's thought; partienlar studies of portions of Thessalonians, 
I Corinthians, and Homans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 


RE 309. — Sree: on. DM UM 
A history of the Hebrew the background of Christianity, Selected figures of the 
DUE AP s ATAS ————— Maa lu fo 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


SA 113. Personal Typewriting (3). Lab. 6. (Not open to those with credit in SA 111 
or whe have hed one bigh scit school unit in typing.) 

Introductory course designed for s to learn typewriting for personal nse. 

— npn E de eae ng ord geen ie ay Ag er. and Mf 

preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 


SP * Group coure considers the a 

nature and functions of group leadership; the role of demo- 
n M in organizing and conducting a group meeting to reach the aims of 
that group. eds ania EDA aum d. dum shi dae i ely td 
learn and perfect democratic leadership techniques. 


SP 305. DOM Speaking (: (3). , (Credit in thís course excludes credit for SP 231.) 
in preparing and delivering effective public speeches exteme 
tan x tithe E RAUM i is cá —— expository, argumentative, and motivational speeches. 


SP 316. Parliamentary Procedure (3). 
Designed to individual who may lead or participate in discussions or organizations 
d adus DA ESA eae Theory and practice both employed. 


SP 394. Great American Speeches, (3). All quarters. 
tical study and comparison of representative outstanding American speeches; the issues 
egerit dem e rir rr A than ne cte to the social scene. 


SY 205. Preparation for Marriage (3). 
Basic factors in dating, courtship, mating selection, and engagement in preparation for mar- 
and family living. 


SY SUT, The M o and Penal Administration (3). 

of the experience weaker from arrest through the court and prison 

rong egisset x aane Pag ae accidere rt ng ages n (To be 
Offered in alternate years.) 


—— Tecknolo and Social 3) Pr or 
tionshi b Aurea he o x Prp po E society, Special 
a odere edo: 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, education, 
and tbe physical sciences. 


SY 312. Marriage Adjustments (3). junior standin 
— ain eiie A ne v t in (he family setting with emxphadi 
upon adjustments of marriage and parenthood. 

ZY 204. Insects (3). 
An introduction to the study of life processes, occurrence, and importance of insects 
(Credit not allowed to students who have credit in a more advanced course in entomology-) 


ZY 305. Wildlife Conservation (9). _ Fall. 
A study of tural history of 


important wildlife animals, especially 
Alabama ^. tnphibans, r —— " birds, and mammals. Some field trips will be required 
as substitute for part of the scheduled lectures. 
ZY Eq Couservation in the United States (9). Win Winter Spring, St — 
A study of the basic facts essential to an understandin g of curren blems pertaining 
— M dk BUE AAAS, ME a — 
forest, and wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 
ZY 207. Birds (3). Fall, Summer. 
A consideration birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of 
bm aouetan ce Se Aybar n di rasa Hid habits. 
ZY * Fish Culture (3). Winter. 
troduction to the construction and management P4090. v 
ish production, al also fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the 
common sport fish. 


201. 


EE ES 


E 


5 


418. 


419, 
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Aeronoautical Administration (AA) 


Professor Pitts 
Assistant Professors Robinson and Williams 


Elementary Aeronautics (5). 
Introduction to aviation and the basic principles of flight. This course i$ open to students 
in all divisions of the University who desire a general and practical knowledge of aviation, 


Air Navigation I (5). Pr., MH 112. 
Construction of maps and charts; dead reckoning and pilotage; solution, application and 
practice of navigation problems. 


Meteorology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., sophomore standing. 
irme elements as related to operation of aircraft, computation of data; preparation of 
weather maps. 


Private Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 
Dual and solo Might instruction as required for the FAA Private Pilot Certificate. Previous 
fight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 32 for fees. 


Air Navigation H (5). Pr. AA 303. 
Use of navigation instruments and radio aids; celestial navigation; planning of long range 
fights; practice of problems. 


Commercial Pilot Training—Flight (3). Lab. 9. 
Dual and solo fight instruction as required for the FAA Commercial Pilot Certificate. 
Previous fight experience may be substituted for a part of the above. See page 32 for fees. 


Aircraft Powerplants (5). Pr., junior standing. 
Engine nomenclature and types, cycles of operation, lubrication, fuels, carburetion, ignition 
and starting systems, engine-propellor performance, introduction to jet = 


Airport Management (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Principles of management; Gnancing the airport; sources of income; establishment of rates 
for services rendered; problems of equipment and airport maintenance; accounting pro- 
cedures; legal responsibilities; merchandizing. 


Airline Operation (5), Pr., junior standing. 

History of airlines; financial structure and sources of capital of airlines; sales, reservations 
and space control; dispatching and passenger care; determination of tariffs; personnel rela- 
tions; research; public relations. 


Air Tr ation (5). Pr., junior standing. 

Historical development and present status of air transportation facilities; regulation, state 
and federal; legal characteristics of air transportation industry; problems and services of 
commercial air transportation. 


Air Traffic Control (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing and AA 307. 
A study of all facilities used in controlling air traffic with special emphasis on control center 
and control tower operation. 


Civil Air Regulations (5). Pr., junior stan 
dre d of all regulations concerning airmen, t, air agencies, operation rooms and 
ic rules. 


— Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Pr. a valid Commercial Pilot 


te. 
Instruction in the theory, methods and technique of flight training. Sufficient ground and 
— instruction is given to qualify for the FAA Flight Instructor Rating. See page 32 
or tees. 


Instrument Flying (3). Lab. 9. Pr. a valid Private or Commercial Pilot Certif- 


cate, 
—— and fight instruction in the theory and practice of instrument flying. See page 32 
or fees. 


Aircraft —— — . Pr., junior standing. 
Design, installa use, 9. function of hydraulic, mechanical, and electrical systems and 
equipment of aircraft. 


—— Training (3. Lab. 9. Pr., a valid Private or Commercial Pilot 
te. 

Instruction in the methods and techniques of multi-engine aircraft pilotage. Sufficient gronnd 

and flight instruction is given to qualify for the FFA pilot rating of Multi-Engine— Land. 

See page 32 for fees. 
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301. 


409. 


411. 


412. 


413. 
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Aerospace Engineering (AE) 


Professors Pitts, Wade Hamner, and Martín 
Associate P rofessor Sherling 
Assistant Professor Nichols 


. Aerospace Fundamentals (3). 


Introduction to aerospace concepts and terminology. Consideration is given to the schemes 
and designs of aerospace systems. 


Elementary Astronautics Ree Pra i AE 205. RUN MH 361. 
Fundamental study of the atmosphere the standard atmosphere. Intro- 
duction to planetary motion with deu on ——— of the solar system. The course 
is designed to acquaint the student with the overall environment and technology of space 
travel. 


. Aerospace Analysis (5). Pr. MH 361. 


Introduction and application of special notations and methods used in aerospace engineering. 


ra Meneses Pr, AE 205, ME 307, ME 301, or ME 310 and 
The basic equations of fluid dynamics with application to the prediction of pressure distri- 
butions, velocity measuring techniques, and aerodynamic testing facilities. Basic airfoil) and 
wing theory with application extended to propellers, elementary boundary layer theory, and 
fundamentals of dimensional analysis are considered. Also includes basic performance char- 
acteristics. 


Aircraft Structures T (5). Fr» AE 205 and ME 306. 
Load analysis of aerospace structures involving load factors, space frames, beams and re 
dundant frames. 


Basic — — investi e DS ——— n OE DU dms. basic wind 
tase pes mr p dede co pei pire ee 


Aeronautical Problems I (1). Lab. 3. P Pr., senior standing. 
Investigation of current aeronautical pro ; preparation and presentation of technical 
papers and reports. 


Aeronautical Problems II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., AE 401. 
Continuation of AE 40 


Stability and Contrel ©. Pr., AE 404. 404. 

Stability and control of conventional aircraft and advanced types of missiles, Static pc 
tudinal and lateral stability and control criteria and requirements, stick fixed and stick 
free. Derivation of qe equations of the dynamics of flight. Longitudinal dynamic 
stability, numerical analysis and analog computer methods of solution. Control effectiveness 
and stick forces in standard maneuvers. 


. High S Speed Aerodynamics (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 413. 


ental principles of compressible flow, including subsonic, transonic, supersonic and 
— MB. UN M Wak EE ud laboratory techniques. 


Boundary Layer Theory and Aerodynsenio Beating, (3). Pr., junior standing and 


— background essentia] to a fundamental understanding of laminar and turbulent 

boundary layers and their relation to skin friction and heat transfer. Basic concepts of the 

—2 —— free-molecule flow regimes and their application to typical aerodynamic 
r4 prob . 


. Aerodynamics Laborato: Laboratory ] II (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, AE 403. 
Experimental determination fmt ~ — n including effect of aircraft 
configuration changes. 


Aircraft Structures II (5). Pr., AE 308. 


Analysis for deflections, redundancies, structural stability of flat and curved plates; sandwich 
construction; shell v S 


Airplane Design (5). Lab. 6. Pr., AE 409. 
Aircraft and missile —— ications and 2 application to typical structura] design 
— (Computer applications to structural problems.) 
Structures Labora 2 eo rann 
—— v Po am dr e ed — sed = eq or pe A Elec- 
re rom ean 2 * — err eire — nine v dynamic loading. Fatigue 
., AE 300 and AE 301. 


Fundamental dU God 
ental pra a amic potential fw theory, dynamics of viscous Bui 
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414. Gasdynamics (5). Pr., Permission of instructor and junior standing. 
Fundamentals of the kinetic theory of gases. Molecular transport of mass, momentum and 
energy. Momentum and heat diffusion basic equations for isentropic flow. Nonisentropic 
How, boundary layer and shock wave phenomena. Mechanics of rarefied gases. Aero- 
thermodynamic aspects of hypersonic flow. 

415. Rocket and Jet Propulsion (5). Pr., junior standing and ME 301 or ME 310, 
and AE 301 or ME 313. 

Thermodynamic cycle of rocket and jet engines, air compressors, and gas turbines, Flow of 
gasses through ducts and nozzles. 

428, Space Propulsion Systems (5). Pr., junior standing and AE 415. 

Introduction to reaction engines for use in outer space vehicles. Environment of outer 
space, power requirements for space missions, introduction to relativistic mechanics, nuclear 
power systema, particle generators, magnetohydrodynamics, plasma accelerators and photonic 
engines. 

429. Aircraft Vibration and Flutter (5). Pr., AE 301 and ME 307. 

Lagrangean equation of motion, linear and multiple degree-of-freedom systems, coupled 
and un-coupled beam vibration, flutter theory. 

430. Rotary Wing Aircraft (5). Pr., AE 301. 

Rotary wing fight characteristics and basic aerodynamics including stability, control vibra- 
tion and performance. 

431. Astronautics (5). Pr., AE 206, AE 300 and AE 301. 

Trajectory analysis, including application of digital and analog computers, ballistic missile 
"^ parameters and deviation coefficients; satellite orbits and rocket interplanetary tra- 
ectori«s. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


601. Advanced Supersonic Acrod cs (5). Pr., AE 404. 

A continuation of AE 404, High Speed Aerodynamics. Consists of a rigorous development of 

linearized and nonlinearized compressible fuid fow and application, Lifting surfaces, lifting 

bodies, duct Sow and boundary layer effects. 

Aeroelasticity (5). Pr., AE 429. 

General formulation of aeroelastic problems, buffeting, Hutter and loss of control, dynamic 

stresses, 

611. Thrust Generation (5). Pr., AE 301. 
Aerothermodynamics of compressible flow, chemical propellant cburacteristics, beat transfer 
in fluid How, nuclear propulsion. 

615. Hypersonic Flow Theory (5) Pr., AE 404, Corequisite, MH 461. 
VM eben continuum theory, omar equations of motion for two and three dímensional 
flows, hypersonic small disturbance theory, viscous effects. Real gas effects in gasdynamics 
and rarefied gas flows, basic heat transfer concepts. 

619, Dynamics of Flight (5). Pr., AE 403, Corequisite, MH 661. 
Small-disturbance theory and the linearized solutions of the general equations of unsteady 
motions, aerodynamic derivatives analysis, aerodynamic transfer functions, dynamic stability 
of uncontrolled longitudinal and lateral motions, solutions of the dynamic stability problems 
by electronic computing devices, inverse problem, automatic stability and control. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


Agricultural Economics (AS) 


Professors Lanham, Blackstone, Danner, White, and Yeager 
Associate Professors Chastain, Kern, Mon Partenheimer 
Assistant Professors Dunkelberger, Miller, and Wilson 


Agricultural Economics as a specialized field has increased in —— as com- 
mercial aspects of agriculture have increased. As a supporting field to other subject 
matter areas, it has increased in importance as economic, social, and political factors 
have increased in all of agriculture, 

Agricultural Economics is concerned with the business aspects of agriculture— 
rom the acquisition, organization, and management of farms to the operation of busi- 
nesses concerned with the processing and distribution of farm products—and with all 
businesses that serve the needs of agriculture. Thus, Agricultural Economics is 
concerned with the economics of producing, processing, and marketing farm-produced 
products, with prices paid for these products and with prices paid for goods and serv- 
ices used by agricultural firms, It deals not only with the individual farm, but also 
with private and public agencies affecting agriculture. This field of study embraces 
subject matter areas including farm organization and management, economics of 
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irse ne emm agricultural marketing, fa Saran, cooperatives, rural business management, 


bli land 
— € price steps — and financing, public policy, problems 
101. Agricultural Orientation (0). Lec. 1. All quarters. (Required of all students in 


102. 
202. 


301. 


302. 


303. 


361. 


401. 


403. 


405. 


410, 


School of Agriculture). 


Agricultural Economics Orientation (0). Lec. 1, (Required of all students in 
Agricultural Administration). 


al Economics (5). All quarters. Pr., sophomore standing. 
Principles of economics as applied to agriculture. Agriculture in the national and state 
economy. An orientation in agricultural economics dealing especially with economic prin. 
ciples involved in changes and trends in fanm-related production, marketing, prices, con- 
sumption, taxation, credit, finance, public policies, tenure, etc., and with utilization of land, 
labor, and capital. 


cultural Marketing (5). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 
um and problems g S). Fr in marketing ucts. Analysis of marketing func. 


—— 


Farm Records (3) . Pr., AS 202 or EC 201. 

Farm records and accounts and their uses. Kinds and systems of records and accounts adapted 
to use on Alabama farms. Using farm records to aid in the successful and profitable opers- 
tion of farm businesses; in the integration of farm and home development; to complement 
necessary records for income and Social Security tax purposes; and as a basis for analyzing 
and planning farm businesses. 


Agricultural Cooperatives (3). Pto d AS 202, 

Principles and problems of and operating farmers" cooperative buying and selling 
associations, History, importance, and types of cooperative, non-profit, and mutual asso- 
ciations. Development of cooperative action, collective bargaining, and cooperative organi- 
zation. Analysis of cooperatives in the economy and comparisons with other forms of business 
organization. 


Agricultural Finance 3 Aut AS 202. 

Economic problems and financing agriculture. Capital requirements and credit 
needs; sources, availability, — Ld of capital and credit; principles of lending, borrowing, 
and investment; voluntary and involuntary capital rationing; institutional developments for 
improving allocation of capital and credit. Emphasis is placed on both public and private 
credit institutions and on financing problems and policies in Alabama agriculture. 

Farm Appraisal (3) . Pr., AS 202. 
The theory of land values; techniques of farm land and building appraisals for different 
purposes; relationships of land use, soils, crops, forestry management, buildings, land titles, 
farm prices, taxes, and interest rates to land values; actual appraisals of selected farms; 
evaluation of appraisal methods and forms currently ín use. 


Rural Sociology (5). 
The nature and organization of the rural community with special emphasis given to the 
culture, socíal organization, and social problems of rural people. 


Farm Management emi valved Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and Junior standing. 

Principles and probl cquiring, and operating a successful farm 
business. Formation and eias ud ad family and farm business goals. Development of 
managerial skíll for farming, farm and home development work, and professional farm 
management work. 


Agricultural Prices (3). Fr, Ass 202 or EC 201 and junior standing. 

Principles and factors involved Pe pde process with special reference to agricultural 
sias n cogiler- — plenae res marne 
determination. Sources of farm price data and methods of price analysis. Policy implications 
of economic principles as applied to farm price policy programs. 


Agricultural Policy (3). Pr., AS 202 or EC 201 and junior standin ing. 
Concepts, objectives and operation of public policies affecting agriculture. clopment e 
agricultural policies in the United States. Alternative methods of dealing with farm prob- 
lems at national, state, and local levels, and analyses of interrelationships with other public 
policy programs. Evaluation of consequences for farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. 
phasis is on current agricultural policies and proposals. 


—— Business Management (3). Pr, AS 202 or EC 201 and junior 

st 

Principles and problems involved ín acquiring, organizing, and operating successful agricul- 
; capital requirements for selected agricultural businesses, factors — 


aya Li te financing, personnel, and public relations. 





411. 


4il. 


461 


601. 
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Economic Development of Rural Resources (3), Pr., AS 202 and junior standing. 
Theoretical and empirical study of the processes of economic growth and development; the 
problems of undeveloped and underdeveloped areas; the role of agriculture in a develop- 
ing economy; an examination of the policies and programs needed for effective economic 
growth and development. 


History and Philosophy of Extension (3). Lec. of Pr., junior standing. 
Designed to provide a background, understanding, and appreciation of the Cooperative 
Extension Service, its objectives, scope, relationships, and functions as an educational insti- 
tution. This course is intended to meet the needs of students preparing for work in Agri- 
cultural and Home Economics Extension as well as those currently so engaged. (Credit in 
HE 401 excludes credit in this course.) 


Sociology of Rural Life (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. 

Rural sociology with consideration of the social structures and social processes of rural 
social systems. Credit for AS 361 precludes credit for this course. (This course is designed 
primarily for credit at off-campus centers.) 


Senior Seminar (1). Lec, 1. Pr., senior standing. 
Current developments in Agricultural Economics; the role of Agricultural Economics in the 
general economy. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Farm Management (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor, 

Advanced theory and application of farm management principles and other economic concepts 
in agriculture, Emphasis is on successful and profitable organization, operation, and man- 
agement of various types of farms. Optimum utilization of available resources on individual 
farms. 


Advanced Agricultural Prices (5). Pr., EC 345 and graduate standing or con- 
sent of instructor, 

Methods of price analysis, separation of fluctuations from price trends, measurement of 
changes in supply and demand of farm products, Factors affecting prices, price trends, 
price cycles, and other price structures. Interrelated demands, elasticity concepts, appraisal 
of recent supply and demand studies. Emphasis is on agricultural products, 


Land Economics (8). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor. 

Principal economic and institutional factors affecting man in his use of land. Supply, 
demand, and future requirements for land. Property rights, land planning, zoning, and other 
social controls affecting land utilization. Land appraisal] and valuation. Successful enterprise 
location. Rural and urban development, use, and conservation of land resources. 


Advanced Cooperative Marketing (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of in- 
structor. 

Cooperative theory and practices. Detailed study of history and development of cooperative 
movement in the United States and selected foreign countries, Specíal emphasis on current 
cooperative marketing status with respect to organization, legal status, and current operating 
policies and methods used by selected farmers’ cooperatives 


—— Agricultural Marketing (5). Pr., graduate cRME or consent of in- 
ctor, 

Theory Muere emphasis on its application to methods used and problems faced 
in marketing Alabama-produced farm products. Objectives in agricultural marketing. Mar- 
— oM d etin. DUREE EK Ru GEI GONE estan SINAIA bM 
ing. Margins, futures, prices, grades, transportation, storage, advertising, promotion, etc., 
us they affect farmers' marketing. Marketing survey methods. 


Economics of Agricultural Production (5). Pr., EC 451 and graduate standing 
or consent of instructor 

Resource allocation and efficiency of production. Production and efficiency in the frm, 
between firms, and between agriculture and other industries. Influences om agricultural 
resource allocation and efficiency of risk and uncertainty including price instability, institu- 
tional changes, technological advances, imperfect knowledge of production methods, and 
variations in the human element with emphasis on the role of management. 


qatiodon Methods (3). Lec 4. — — 

Various methods tha g Extension programs are reviewed and re- 
lated to effective —— —— — ie egeo objectives and under different con- 
ditions that might prevail. 


Extension Programs (3). „ AS 441 or the equivalent. 

The over-all Extension A —— Us relation to the steps and procedures of pro- 
gram development and evaluation. Designed particularly to meet the needs of persons 
responsible for Extension program development -— evaluation at the county level, 
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651. Farm Organization Management (3), Loo, 4. Px graduate standin 
me qm pr anie jer. mene tg n ——— 
and management of successful — — — 


661. Regionalism and Rural Life (3). 
The regionalist orientation and its —— to rural living with specific attention to 
Southern Regions of the United States. Topics covered will include inter-regional influences, 
subcultural variations, ecological patterns, topographical features, and temporal consideration, 


662. Social Organization and Community Living in Rural Areas (3), Lec. 4 
The organization of rural society and an application af the group dynamics perspective 
rural community life, problems in rural living, and proposals for facilitating action programs 
in rural areas such as leadership development, group analysis and participation, and effec 
tive community organization. 


670. —— Methodology in Agricultural Economics (3). Pr., graduate standing 
consent ð " 

Introduction to scientific method and its application in planning and conducting research in 
agricultural economics, nature and limitations of economic analysis; problem selection, 
project planning, analytical framework, development and wee of questionnaires, sampling 
procedures, control groups, obtaining and analyzing y and interpreting and presenting 
results; evaluation of current research procedures in agricultural economics and related 
areas. 


680. Advanced Agricultural Economics Problems. Credit to be arranged. 
690. Seminar, (1-1-1), Fall, Winter, Spring. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 


3 


Agricultural Education (AED) 


Head Professor Montgomery 
Professor Deloney 
Associate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 


Courses in Agricultural Education are concerned chiefly " the preparation of 
teachers of vocational agriculture and related occupations. However, ‘the D Depart- 
ment is in the School of Education and offers courses of general educational interest 
in hw aids, adult education, vocational education and in school and community 
relations 


846. Vocational and Practical Arts Education (3) 


RUNS DONE CHEM Spon RON e 
tional and practical arts education. 


4 : Lab. 6. au tt 
405. The School Shop (5) Lec. 2, Bottoms 


gener aa ber ether o ed i ri erer bani diaper rne y ren tn 
406. Farm and Home Construction and Maintenance (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, 


1 Bottoms 
Procedure and abilities needed for teaching such jobs and problems às elementary scale 
drawing and plan reading; farmstead layout, functional requirements of farm houses, shelter, 
cc = crise aae des atas ncs pn n arae —— ein a 

g 


È 





407. 


408. 


s È 
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Practicum in Farm Electricity (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Spring, F Bottoms 

—— Mu — in the home, pn and community —— — installa- 
, Oper and maintenance of equipment; electri schoo 

community exhibits. Field eo west will be => te — — onus 


Teaching Farm Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer, Pr., junior standing. 

oms 
Objectives and methods; equi t and management of farm ; organiza ; 
recent developments in — qued s in-service teaching mM bM Stadt eH in 
and demonstrate methods of teaching mechanical skills. 


Methods in Vocational Agriculture (5). Fall, Spring. Montgomery, Pruett 
Methods and materials in the teaching of vocational agriculture. 


Teaching Aids in Agricultural Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3, Fall, — 
The preparation and use of materials in teaching vocational agriculture. * 


Teaching Out-Of-School Groups (5). Fall, Spring. Pruett 
Conducting young farmer and adult classes and working with community groups in such 
procedures as community study, promotional and organizational procedures, teaching groups, 
and on-farm instruction. 


Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior 
standing. Deloney 
Examination and evaluation of films, filmstrips, slides, exhibits, charts, maps, globes, record- 
ings and recording devices, radio and television programs. Attention is given to the con- 
tribution of audio-visual materials to the elementary and secondary school f 
sources of audio-visual materials, and to the operation, care and housing of necessary equip- 
ment. 


Student Teaching (15). Pr., senior standing. Fall, Winter. Staff 
One quarter of teaching, including all aspects of the work of a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture, such as in-school teaching, young farmer and adult classes, on-farm instruction, and 
community work, will be required. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Special courses are offered to teachers of vocational agriculture in the first term of 


each summer quarter, Various 


offer 400 and 600 courses that may be 


selected for e minor spon approval, A list of suggested courses may be o 


from the Department of Agri 


btained 
Education. Graduate courses are offered in the 


regular quarter schedule and on Saturdays. 


601. 


Teacher Education in Agriculture (5). Summer. Deloney 
Designed for supervisors, supervising teachers, teacher trainers and other graduate students 
preparing for work ín teacher education in agriculture. State organization for teacher train- 
ing; duties and ties of those involved; analysis of content of teacher training 
courses; standards training schools; in-service training and 
of research in the Beld. Individual problems. 


Adult Education (5). Summer, Winter. Pruett 
Analysis of the problems and organizations of adult groups, including the need for adult 
education; the nature of adult learning; procedures in organizing adult groups; creating 
and maintaining interest; selection of reading materials; g procedures te to 
adult groups; follow-up and supervision; and fostering particular adult interest groups ín 
rural communities, (Selected portions of this course may be offered as a 3-credit hour course 
at off-campus centers). 


Young Farmer Education (5). Summer. 

An analysis of the problems related to young farmer programs in vocational agriculture 
with attention to the development of objectives and procedures in the and 
conduct of such instruction. 


Seminar in Research in Agricultural Education (4). Winter, Summer. Staff 
Review and criticism of contributions of research in agricultura] education; using research 
in solving current problems; needs for additional research; planning of a ve 
study or completion of a small study. 
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609. Selection, Creation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). — 4. Pr, 
AD 485 or consent of instructor. Winter, Summer. Deloney 
Selection and use of various materials for specific educational purposes and the produc- 
tion of materials as learning experiences. Skills and techniques used in the production of 
graphic materials, an analysis of the effectiveness of various materials, and the factors in- 
volved in developing a desirable audio-visual aids program for a school system are studied, 


651. Research Studies in Agricultural Education (2-5). Staff 
See description under ED 65 


699. Thesis Research. at ap eee i Map Do tile sane then one quee 


Agricultural Engineering (AN) 


Professors Kummer and Neal 
Research Lecturers Cooper, Gill Nichols au: and Reed 
Associate Professors Renoll and 
Assistant Professor —————— 
Agricultural is the application of fundamental engineering principles 
to c. solution of the problems of jd Minis * 

e courses off ———— Department are igned 
to give the student a conception of modern methods ol of e: production, and 
the conservation and utilization of Lone buildings, and equipment. 

Students planning to —— es for agricul engineering work should 


consult with —— gricultural engineering staff 
Work leading to the Master of of degrees for 
Agricultural Engineers is lered. (See Graduate Bulletin for de information.) 


101-2. , Introduction to — to Agricultural al Engineering (0). (0). Lec. L Winter, Spring. Staff 
201. Sen and and Toplement) — (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. ^6 hi .EG 105.  Renoll 


Soll and imp ement relationships of common tillage tools. A economics with rë- 
spect to size and capacity of machines. Implement design as related to tilth. 

801. Draina and Terracin Lec. Lab, 6. Fall, S Summer, Neal 
— cd m oto ng (5) o 3 X all, Spring, 

302. Farm Structures (5). Lec. TX n als 4. 4 Yu. Dumas 


Analysis and design of functional structures for use on the farm, physical and structural 
properties of natural and synthetic construction materials and methods of construction. 


303. Farm Machinery and Equipment (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. ping, a, Sonnets 


Selection, operation, and servicing of mechanícal farm equipment used in seedbed prepara- 
tion, planting, cultivating, and harvesting. 
. Farm Electrical Design (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, EE 202. ^ Richardson 
Farm wiring system design, characteristics and application of electrical equipment and con- 
trol circuits for use on the farm. Safety precautions. 
Farm Tractors and Engines (5) Lec. S, Lab. 4. Winter Neal 
Selection, operation, and engines employing different principles of 
operation and fuels. 


Farm Building Construction ( er nde d img Dumas 
Materials and construction, repair, and use of farm 


buildings. 
Fen UE d ——— Lab: 9, hi arad operation, and * of farm 
motors. 
Crop Processing and Materials Handling (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., soph 


— und methods of ferm, cop procenag mtema induding drying, sie. i 
leting, mixing and mechanical handling of farm products 


401. Mechanics of Tractor Power (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., ME 310, juni 


—— design, and operating principles of the farm tractor. Mechanics of tractof 
stability, traction, weight transfer, and — Tractor efficiency as influenced by fuel 
ignition, temperature, and power 
403. Soll sled Wy —— Eos. 4; Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., CE 210, ME Sg 
ior st 
m of the Dye AT of soils, rainfall, runoff and topography to drainage and terrace 
systems design. 


— 


404. 


405. 


5 


$ 


dile 


2 
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Agricultural Process Engineering (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., ME 310, jun- 
ior standing. Richardson 
Design, selection and operation of environmental contro] equipment, processing and ma- 
terialy handling systems for use on the farm, 


Irrigation Desi Spring. Pr., AN 403 2d junior standing. 

The design of * rm E Me nir and sprinkler irriga tion systems, including the development 
of water E rn sources, pumping and power qe naris the determination of 

efficiencies and techniques. 

Dairy Engineering (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter. Richardson 
Selection, po —— k Tan S steam generating and ieee plants, indicating 
and recording instraments, design and arrangements of dairy buildin 


. Agricultural Machinery Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, T 3. Fall, Spring. 


Pr., AN 201, junior standing. Renoll 
Design, construction, and comparative analysis of component parts of farm machines other 
than tractors. Includes use of dynamometers, clectrical resistance strain gages and func- 
tional analysis instrumentation. 


^ Agricultural Tractor Design Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter, Spring. Pr. 


AN 401, junior standing. Reno 
Use of electronic analysis instrumentation equipment in the evaluation of tractor design 
elements and construction principles with respect to thermal and tractive efficiency, ve- 
hicle stability, tractor hitches and weight distribution. 


Irrigation Design Lab. (2). Lab. 5. Spring. Pr, AN 403 and co-requisite or 
prerequisite AN 405. Neal 
ign and calibration of water measuring devices used in irrigation, such as weirs, flumes, 
orifices and siphons; stream flow measurement; techniques of measuring soil infiltration 
and water holding capacity. Selection and design of irrigation systems for optimum per- 
formance and the application of engineering techniques to land forming. 
pana Toe eat Pew (5). Summer. % quarter course, Pr, AN 
junior standing. F nl dedos Tesi » Stall 
Farm Kei a oneri Summer. % quarter course. gr eere Rea ER For 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Richardson 


ao Irrigation (5). S course, Pr., standing. For Vo- 
a ga (5). Tube. m pce junior ND 


onal Agri 
arte in pice I—Agricultural Machinery (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. 
graduate : standing. Renai 
tilization of modern agricultural egress ge Ba Zn um ———— 


management, costs, economic justification, and principles of operation. (Credit for both 
AN 432 and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Engineering in Agriculture II—Agricultural Power (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Pr. 

uate standing. Renoll 
tudy of farm tractor und power units used on the farm; includes the basic principles of 
operation with major interest toward lubrication, costs, operational problems, safety and 
a comparison of gasoline, Diesel, and LP gas fuels, and units. (Credit for both AN 434 
and AN 422 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Land Conservation and Development (5). af aS REM Pr., AN 403. Neal 
Fundamental problems of hydrology and soil erosion process and 
pei indien dn avdm umet — E toe kan Abati ond. jer 
gation ems 


Advanced Farm Power and Machinery (5). Arrange. Pr. AN 201 and 401. Š 


Principles of operation and analysis of design of basic machine elements, hydraulic systems 
and functional requirements of farm power units, agricultural machinery and materials of 
construction. 


cr aeory af Irrigation aud Drainage Gh Pr 5, AN 405, CE 812 and AY 455, Staff 


liquids in porous media problems 
— ——— — she n qs Xr a in situ measurement of 
soil permeability, principles and applications of centrifugal, mized flow, and propeller pumps. 


Agricultural Engineering Problems. (Credit to be arranged). Pr., AN D 


Special advanced engineering and desig problems in the application of electricity to farm 

uses, the design and construction of farm structures and processing equipment, the physical 

—————————— Em n ee 
d measuring techniques to agricultural engineering research. 
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605. Soil Dynamics (5). Pr., AY 455. Kummer 
Analysis and measurements of soil reactions, as affected by the physical properties of the 
soil, when subjected to forces imposed by tillage implements and traction devices. Among 
sar yrs ce: ace timing NORUIDIE MU E shear, cohesion, adhesion, consolidation, plasticity 

abrasion. 


008, Seminar. — Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 
of research techniques, current scientific literature and recent devel- 
— in reme men ——— research. 


699, Research and Thesis. pro Ding hen Kummer 
May be taken more than one quarter 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Agronomy and Soils (AY) 


Professors Rogers, Donnelly, —— Hood, McCain, Rouse, Scarsbrook, 
an 
Associate Professors Adams, Dixon, Hiltbold, Hoveland, Johnson, Patterson 
Assistant Professor Patrick 


— is the science of soil management and field crop production. Courses 
Ser qr gned to give a student a E ^g —— 25. ne —— in- 
volved in the ec —— production of * vd 
Courses in soils pve special attention to of soil qoe an 
cation, n" soil fertility and management, — — conservation and the use of 


These courses are students for farming; for employment in 
related industries such as — ead seed and soil management services; and for 
employment by state and federal agencies such as m Extension Service, Experiment 
Station, Soil Conservation Service, and Farm and Home Administration. 

The i ma eaa offers graduate work toward the Master of Science and Doctor 


i Agronomy and related e Ss Aeon sey s or soils. Advanced courses 
velis dram prier re fulfill the ved of soll mi uate students ta the followi 
pues soil fertili pe S —— 
morphology; pen genesis Sand —— plant b xs — 
uction; including Agrocitistolo ; and mana 


— Prospective nan are los to the current Bulletin o the Graduate School 
for details. 


201. Grain Crops Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. 
This course —— with fundamental factors involved in the economical production of 
Les paene um ttm ea a Rin peanuts and soybeans, 
304. General Soils (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 105 and 105L. 
A survey course dealing with the formation, classification, composition, properties, manage- 
FAR (mio ——— 
Soils (9) Lab. 2, Winter. Pr, CH 103-104. 
p pre eda Ner — be classification ; composition and properties of soils 


and their influence on vegetative growth and development on forest lands. Open only te 
students in Forestry. 


306. — and Survey (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, AY 304, 305 
or 


Specially designed to Gt students for employment as soil surveyors in state and federal agen- 
cies. To be given only when a sufficient number of students elect it. 


307. General Soils (5). Leo. x 4 Lab, 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., CH 103-104. 
Survey of the general fiel soils including genesis, classification and fertility. Open only 
to students in Vorstiona) Agriculture. 


401. Forage Crops (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer. Pr., junior 


This course deals with both grass and legume forage crops. The crops are considered from 
Mar meget vena d) er guod aed aa (c) soil improving crops. 


305. 


be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's. degree. 


a 


410 


A1. 


- 


601, 
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Grazing Systems in Alabama (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr. AY 401, and 
junior standing. 

A study of the establishment, maintenance, and management of crops used in grazing 
systems in the various soil and geographic areas of Alabama. 

Cotton Production 5). Lec. 5. F Winter.. Pr., junior standing. 

Most of tbe time will be e de a d 
other fiber crops. 


. BY 206, BY 309, and junior s Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, odd years. Pr., AY 304, 


BY 306, BY 309, and 

A considerstion of species of turf crops in relation to latitude, soil type, shading, establish- 
ment, fertility, and maintenance, 

Commercial Fertilizers (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., D pe 
special permission of instructor; also junior 

A study of raw material reserves; manufacture, and properties 5 fertilizer materials; prop- 
erties and formulation of mixtures; relative efficiency of various plant nutrient sources; and 
related agronomio problems. 


. Soil Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Pr., AY 304, AY 305, or AY 307, and 


junior standing. 

A study of the physical, ei) and biological properties of soils and their management. 
An advanced course designed for students in Vocational Agriculture. Either AY 402 or 
AY 407, but not both, may be used to satisfy the minimum requirement for the Master's 
degree. 

Soil Resources and Conservation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., AY 304, 305 or 307 
and junior standing. 


Soils as a natural resource for lund-use plunning; their classification and management for 

crop production, recreation, and urban and industrial development. 

Seed Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring, odd years. Pr., AY 201, 401 and 
ior standin 


ng. 
A study of methods and factors affecting production, storage, and processing seed. 


Methods of Plant Breeding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall even years. Pr., ZY 300 
unior stan 

A outer um —— to acquaint students with the principles and methods of plant 

breeding. 

Soil Management (3). prete AY 304, 305 or 307 and graduate standing. 

Ta Macte DD eg ysical properties, moisture, organic matter, and pH of soils, 

and their management with ——— to these properties. (Credit for both AY 411 and AY 

402, or AY 407 may not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Advanced F Crops (3). Lec. 4. Pr, AY 401 and graduate standin 

A study of the frage booties j hi mixtures, their establishment, maintenance and —— 

ment for different soils pequbm m1. (Credit for both AY 412 und AY 403 may 

not be used to meet requirements for the Master's degree.) 


Geomorphology (5) Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Winter, even years, Pr., AY 304, 306, 
senior standing. 

Say of the sicacbeey und SR e s paton 

ma P 


Soil Genesis and Classification (5). Spring, even years. Pr., AY 453 and senior 
A study of the factors and processes influencing soil formation, and the systems of classifi- 


Soil Physi Winter, even years. Pr, AY 304 and or standing. 
a iur p Lb e e fundamental tal physical S red 
GRADUATE COURSES 

Agronomy Problems (1-5). Credit to be arranged. 

erences, problems, and assigned reading in mm and crops, including results of agronomio 
research from the substations and experiment fields 
Plant B l Pr., CH 203 or CH 207. 

lant Biological Chemistry (5)., Fall, odd years. Pr» » 9 or H 

tte corn This course will be given only when  mulfcient number of student 
— — The course is required of graduate students majoring in Agronomy and 


Son Microblolegr (8. Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring, odd years. Pr, AY 402 and 


— Diu 

and plant nutrition. The role of microorganisms affecting the chemical and physical prop- 

erties of soils will be studied, with emphasis on the cyclical transformations of nitrogen, 
carbon, and sulfur. (To be given ín alternate years.) 
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615. 


616. 


617. 


618. 
619. 


$ 


101. 


102. 
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Experimental Methods (5). Fall, even years. 

This course deals with experimentation in the agricultural sciences including experimental 
techniques, Murus uir pena agg ud c A 77 bre pe nd mta em 
Pees kac aq pacem qt grs Wi dpt e M ec Required of all stu- 
dents majoring in Agronomy and Soils. This course wil be given only when sufficient 
students want the course to to Nediy Ms Pile IADE bui will pot Be given moe trequestle 
than once a year. 


Theories and Applications in Agronomic Research (2). 


Seminar in Genetics prevented by Pr., ZY 300. 
will be students and staff members on current research and the litera- 
ture $a the field of genetics 


Advanced Plant Breedin (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 2 Winter, even years. Pr., ZY 300, 
Principles, methods, and vA Aces — Par vwd sea g. Laboratory work will cone 
sist of studying active plant breeding programs, studying pollination techniques, and making 
pollinations, A tern paper will be requíred. 

Experimeutel E Evolution AA Sprin £, even e end Pr. ZY 300 and AY 616, 


Crop Ecology Winter, even * BY 306, 4 mE e 

Crop Ecology (Winter, even years Pro " = 

Theories in Forage Crops Management (5). — 

* BY S08, DUO, A AY 402 and 409. 
The principles invo in successful establishment, maintenance and management of crops 

Lech, ver epa ae 


Philosophy and Interpretation of Experimental Research (3). Lec. 4. Pr., gradu- 


ate standing. 

A systematic study of the principles and methods of experimental research; the utility of 
experimental ; and the utilization of statistical and graphical aids in the interpreta- 
tion of data. Mathematical comparisons of the efficiency of designs and calculations of 
statistical values are not a part of this course. 


Advanced Soil Fertility (5). . Spring, odd years. Pr 2 CET ae, AY 408 wad 0 
Composition and propertíes of the nutrition and growth of 

Soil and Plant Analysis (9.1 Foi E DA. E — — 
Pashk maii ii tia E gumitéliee diiuiel audi f doll ind oisi 
applicable to soíl science. 

Soil Mineralo 

Adr ep en ye Re he Miu iar a de mined 
combined with identification techniques involving X-ray, differential thermal analysis, elec- 
tron microscopy and petrographic microscopy. 

Advanced Soil Chemistry (5). F years. Pr 409, AY 655 and 656. 
— wd i cuum ai oe oe ER 


. Advanced Soil Physics (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr, MH 263, PS 205-206, and 


AY 455. 

The physical properties of soils in relation to plant growth. Emphasis is placed on methods 
of measuring soil physical properties and the interpretation of these measurements in terms 
of plant growth. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

Research and thesis on problems related to crop production, plant breeding, soil fertility 
and soil chemistry. 


. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Air Science (AF) 
BASIC COURSE 

First Year (Freshman) 
Air Science 1. 
Foundation of Aerospace Power (1), Lec, 3, Drill 2. 
An introductory examination of the factors of aerospace power, major ideological conflicts, 
requirements for military forces in being, responsibilities of citizenship, development 
traditions of the military profession, role and attributes of the professional officer in 


American democracy, organization of the armed forces as factors in tbe preservation of 
national security, and the United Eng * Force, 


Leadership Laboratory (1). 
— weet epee ei E group, and wing. 
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103. Leadership Laboratory (1). Drill 2. 
Drill field activities of the cadet flight, squadron, group, and wing. 


Second Year (Sophomore) 


Air Science 2, (Prerequisite Air Science 1 or as determined by the Professor 
of Air Science.) 

201. Aerospace Weapons Systems (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 
An introductory study of missiles, aircraft, propulsion, guidance, warheads, nuclear explo- 
sions, chemical and biological agents. 


Aerospace Weapons Systems (1), Lec. 2, Drill 2, 
An introductory study of targeting, logistics, and strategic, tactical, and defense warfare. 


Aerospace Weapons Systems (1). Lec. 2, Drill 2. 
An introductory study of man and weapons in space, vehicles, environment, implications; 
and contemporary military. 


2 R 


ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Junior) 
Air Science 3, (Prerequisite Air Science 1 and 2, or as determined by the Pro- 
fessor of Air Science.) 
301. Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 


A study of staff work, with emphasis on communication and problem solving. The course 
includes both principles and practice. 


802. Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
A study of staff work with emphasis on military correspondence, report writing, and group 
problem solving. Included is an introduction to military justice. 


308. Air Force Officer Development (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
A study of the basic psychological and sociological principles of leadership. 


Fourth Year (Senior) 


Air Science 4. (Prerequisite Air Science 3 or as determined by the Professor of 
Air Science.) 

401. Weather and Navigation (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
An introduction to the weather and navigational aspects of airmanship, such as temperature, 
pressure, air masses, precipitation, weather charts, and dead reckoning navigation. Military 
—— of world political geography, dealing with globes and maps and the geography of 
climate. 


402, Military Aspects of World Political Geography (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2, 
Concepts, maps, and charts; factors of power, and geographic influences upon political 
problems with a geopolitical analysis of the strategic areas. 


403, International Relations (3). Lec. 4, Drill 2. 
A study of the major factors underlying international tensions and attempts to alleviate 
these tensions. The Air Force Officer—material to help the cadet make a rapid, effective 
adjustment to active duty as an officer in the United States Air Force. 


Animal Science (AH) 


Professors Warren, Anthony, and Salmon 
Associate Professors Squiers, Turney, Patterson, Strength, Tucker and Wiggins 
Assistant Professors Harris and Smit 
Instructor Gray 


The department offers training in the theory and practices of Ani 
are planned to meet the needs of students who expect to —— —— 
farmers and b managers, county agents, teachers of vocational agriculture, college 
teachers, research workers, livestock extension specialists, or employees in related 
arg Sen —— tates —— —— to A. —— of Science and Doc- 
ilosophy degrees are especially for students who want t 
Careers in research or college teaching. 9 prepare for 
200, Animal H . Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, W 
Introductory usbandry (5). Lec. < t: Fall, inter; Spring. 
and importance of the field. The importance of livestock to agriculture and to the nutrition 
of people. The role of nutrition, breeding, selection and management in livestock production, 


170 
204. 


301. 


303. 


401. 


404. 


406. 
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Animal Biochemistry and Nutrition (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., CH 104. 
Principles of animal biochemistry and nutrition and the nutritional requirements of farm 
animals. 


—— d 3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Winter, S Fra AH 200. 
ck, Judging (3). the selection of PELA aaa eg 


xz and d Feeding (3). Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 204. 
— and practices of balancing and compounding of rations for beef cattle, sheep, and 


Livestock Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. AH 204, 

Efficient practices for selection and management of beef cattle, I and swine. For A 
cultural Education students and other students whose curricula do not include AH 401 and 
em Ten or more hours of credit in AH 401, AH 402, or AH 405 excludes credit for 


Meats (3). 1, Lab. 4. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200. 

— — ughtering and cutting carcasses of cattle, sheep and hogs. Curing 
and processing pen cams will be considered. Factors affecting slaughtering and cutting 
me ge thet a —— d meat selection and grading will be 


Meats Judging (3. Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 304. 
RM PCR OP SEDED m Se P t 
pork, an 


Rives. Perel) Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 


junior standing. 
The practical problems involved in the breeding, feeding, and management of swine for 
economic production. 


. Beef Cattle Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Winter. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, 


and —— e standing, 
cal phases of breeding, feeding, and management of beef cattle for economie 
——— 


Animal Breeding ©). Winter. Pr., ZY 909: 300 "i junior standing. 


tion of genetic principles to the breeding of cattle, sheep, — swine. Studies of 
Seale enema S sitim, mth’ ine efficiencies for livestock 
improvement. 


Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. 


da 


2 Production (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr., AH 200, AH 204, and junior 
n 

cman, ea fiiin cc abana bation, 4nd eesteeteets, typ of.-dietp seite md. Sat 
management; nutritional requirements and feeding; sheep breeding, selection and culling; 
performance testing; wool grading and marketing; lamb grading and marketing; common 
diseases and parasites and their control. 

Reproduction in Farm Animals Lab. 2. Sprin Pr., junior standing. 
Anatomy and physiology of ec — Yu sag de M - hormones governing 
reproduction; estrus and ur cycle; pr erg mating, mer ay parturition; lactation; 
sperm physiology; collection, storage and dilution of semen; artificial insemination; factom 
affecting fertility; causes of sterility in males and females, pregnancy tests. 


Adrena Mont jure v Lec, 1, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., AH 301 and ap- 


Ro ctvenced omaes M Qa Midi RA padka Sf aak 


Applied Animal Nutrition (5). Winter. Pr., AH 302 and senior standing. 
An advanced study of the principles of animal nutrition and their application to the pro 
duction of farm animals, including the study of physiology of nutrition, metabolism of 
nutrients and recent nutritional developments. 
——— Seminar (1). Pr., senior standing. 

ions and literature reviews by staff, — and guest lecturers, 


V ees capp DEANIE I Lec. 4. Pr., graduate 


Principles of nutrition, nutritional requirements, compounding of rations, role of additive 
in livestock feeds and study of newer research findings. 
Breeding and Genetic Improvement of Farm Animals (3), Lec, 4. Pr., graduate 


denm ape tors ayaa erro viro ims des semen oiim cepe nace cae" 
Systems of breeding and 


s 5 


610. 
611. 


613. 
614. 
615, 


616. 
617. 


" 


$ 
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GRADUATE COURSES 
(Graduate Standing Required) 


Methods of Nutrition and Biochemistry (5). 
Methodology including chemical, ——— iological, and microbiological procedures 
used in nutritional and biochemical investigations. 


Proteins, Amino Acids and Related Nitrogeneous Compounds (5). Pr., CH 418 
or equivalent. 

The nutritional importance of these substances and their relation to growth, reproduction 
and health of animals. 


Carbohydrates and Fats and Energy Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent, 


The contribution of carbohydrates and fats as cell constituents and sources of fuel in ani- 
mal metabolism. 


Comparative A Animal Nutrition (5). Pr., AH 408, 
Advanced studies of the comparative —— requirements in beef cattle, sheep, swine 
and laboratory — 


Advanced Reproduction in Farm Animals (5). Pr, AH 406, ZY 424. 
Physiology and endocrinology of reproduction. 

Advanced Beef Cattle Production (5). 

Advanced studies relating to the production of beef cattle. 


Advanced Swine Production (5). 
Advanced studies of swine production and its place in Alabama agriculture. 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. 


Genetics of i-r gee (5), Pr Pr., AH 403. 
Genetic composition of popula and factors affecting rates of change and conditions 
of equilibrium. 


Vitamins (5). Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 
The specific unctions and chemistry of the vitamins 


Minerals (5), Pr., CH 208 and satisfactory courses in animal nutrition. 


The specific functions of minerals in animal metabolism. 


Nutritional Interrelations (5). Pr., CH 420, 
Specific metabolic relationships among vitamins, amino acids, fats, carbohydrates and min- 
erals and the effect of nutritional antagonists. 


Enzymes (5). Pr., CH 418 or equivalent. 
The chemistry, mechanism of action and role ot enzymes in metabolism, 


Nutritional Microbiology (5). Pr., 5 hrs. of microbiology and departmental ap- 
roval. 
e anatomy, growth and metabolism of the bacterial cell with emphasis on the biochemical 
makeup of the cell and the regulation of its activities; the use of microorganisms for 
quantitative assays. 


Current Problems and Practices in Livestock ock Ferming (5). Summer, 

Intensive studies of new research findings and their application to livestock production on 

—— farms. Primarily for Vocational Agriculture Teachers and County Extension 
orkers 


Experimental bh Methods (D. Pr. actory courses in statistics. 
Research methods the animal sciences —— g experimental techniques, interpretation 
of research data 4 prd mat of publications. 


Nutritional hasa is I (5). Winter Quarter by arrangement. Pr., VM 418 and 
satisfactory courses in 

A comprehensive study of gross and microscopic pathology of nutritional diseases of experi- 
mental and domestic animals. 

Nutritional Patho H (5. Spring Quarter b t. Pr, AH 620. 
Evaluation and — L OD URE ANERE ST E, Sa E 
zātion of enzymes, — n acids, amino acids and other cellular constituents in tissues of 
normal animals and those with nutritional imbalances. 


- Special Problems. (1-5 hours. Credit to be arranged). 


Conference problems, assigned reading and reports in one or more of the following major 
fields: (a) animal biochemistry and nutrition, (b) animal breeding and genetics, (c) physi- 
ology of reproduction, (d) nutritional pathology, and (e) animal production. 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

esearch and thesis may be on technical laboratory problems or on problems directly related 
v beef cattle, sheep or swine. 


Doctoral] Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
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Architecture (AR) 


Head Professor Kelley 
Professors Burkhardt and Elliott 
Associate Professors Layman, Prestridge, and Wells 
Assistant —— Alexander, D. Brisson, Knowles, 
N. Orsini, Thomasson, and Turner 
Intructors H. Brisson?, E, Orsini? 


101-2-3, Basic Design ( Lec. 1-1-1, Tah: >» 15-15-15. 
Correlated study of the funda ental relationships basic to all design problems—9 hours per 
ics — laboratory. Study and er) in freehand representation with various 


Required for all first year students in AR and ID. (For a limited number of students with 
advanced standing, these three courses may be completed in sequence in a Summer Quarter.) 


201-2-3. Leere rape s al Design (4-44). Lec. 1-1 -l, Lab. 9-9-9. Pr., AR 103, 
Principles of tial composition tural organization; approaches to architectural 
Seeker te Us NIE hates, aei ie M s Onion, ia One 
hour per week of discussions and laboratory criticism. 


206-7. Interior Design Lec. 1- Lab. 
Principles of rate compntion an rg ee aakrit Tomy D 29e G € didlos by the 
of projects, furnishings and 


Poss of denen determinants; olution of simple design 7 
215-10.. Elements of Interior Desi ja (2-2). Lec. 2-2. Pr., AR 103. 


troductory survey of tbe apes dow rem E m en including professional procedures, 
relationships, this ethics, correlation with architecture and other arts. Lectures, readings, dit- 
cussions and research. 
233. Materials and Construction (5). 
Physical and structural — analysis of 
their limitations and combinations in the construction of buildings; systems of construction, 
peemkrcm ctae ced 
271-2-3. pod 2-2-2 . Pr, AR 103, 
——— ———* 4 basic abilities which may be applied im 


principle tothe drawing problems that e architectural designar may face Various media, 
discussions, exercises 


$01-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. Pr, AR 203. Coreq., BT 220. 
Admission recommendation of the Commi 


of ttee on gn. 
Analysis and of buildings of moderate complexity, with emphasis 
civic, and recreational problems; increased attention to ction and finish details, 


305-6-7. Interior Design Lab. 1 1 AR 207. 
Analy and slam of teri — PEREPERE , with emphasis on domestic and 
problems. sen cadendo cn models. 


quus of —— (3. General elective, Pr., sophomore standing. 


No. open to o AR and and ID student) a 
tectural development with particular attention to American and contente 

porary —— Illustrated lectures, readings, essays. 

861-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture (3-3-3). Pr, AR 203, BT 223. 
An analysis of cultural institutions of the past and the study of the principles of planning 
and architectural composition, town planning, and landscape architecture as resulting from 
these forces and structural knowledge of the time. Study of the Ancient, Medieval, and 
Oriental cultures. Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 

365-6. Period Interiors (2-2). 
A survey of the development of interior spaces, furniture, fabrics, and accessories from 
pre-Renaissance to 1900. Illustrated lectures, readings, reports, and field trips. 

307. Contemporary Interiors (2). Lec. 2. Pr., AR 366, 
À survey of the fundamental aspects of interior design, spatial order and characteristics, 
furniture and fabric design, from 1900 to date, Illustrated lectures, readings, reports. 


370. ipeo ior Liag Gh. General elective. Pr., junior standing. (Not open to AR 


A survey of contemporary concepts of design, spatial organization, materials, furnishings 
and gardens in relation to all major types of residential architecture. Illustrated lectures 
readings, reports. 


* Temporary. 
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$74. Planning (2). Lab. 6. Coreq., EC 206 or SY SLL. 
Introduction to principles of city and regional planning. Consideration of the influences 
which shape urban development. 


BTS. Planning (5). Leo. 9, Lab. 6. Pr. AR 374, 

development of planning and urban design. Research in regional 
and local effects of planning. Practical problems in urban design, group design, systems of 
communication, urban patterns and controls. 


390. yr —— (2. Required of students in Interior Design for admission to 


B experience (2 months minimum) with an interior design practitioner or commercíal 
interior design department. The project is subject to approval by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional Practice. 

401-2-3. Architectural Design (5-5-5). Lab, 15-15-15. Pr., AR 303, —— BT 313. 
Analysis and solution of buildings of advanced complexity, with increased om asis on the 
relation between space organization and the structural system. discussions, 
drawings, models. 

405-6. Interior Design (5-5). Lab. 15-15. AR 307. 

Analysis and solution of interiors of er dibs complexity, with emphasis on institutional 
and public problems. Research, discussions, drawings, models, 

407. Interior Desi Lab. 15. Pr., AR 406, ; Coreg. AR 432, AR 4 
The dev — 9. a major design problem 1 der > ^ A of Committee on 

Design. Drawings, models, details; oral presentation for jury consideration. 

Interior Design Research (2). Lab. 6. Pr., AR 405, Coreq., AR 406, AR 442, 

The selection and comprehensive programming "of à terminal problem in interior design 

to he executed in AR 407. 

Professional Practice (2). Lab. 6. 

Emphasis on site engineering, mathematics of surveying in relation to interpretation of geo- 

graphic and physical features; grading, mre Lectures, gs, reports. 


Materials and Finisbes —— Lab. 6. ——— 
determination of 


plisbed | under AR 407. 


Methods of Interior Design B. Lab. 15. Coreq., AR 407. 
Detailed design of furniture and/or furnishings in ey in terminal problem (AR 407), 
e er eere emo oem ele tamales ak train oe be 
determined by staff. 
441-42. Professional Practice tice (2-3). Lab. 6-6. 
Office procedure and methods terior designers; the technique and execution of working 
drawings for buildings, rol a -— interior details; specifications. Discussions, drawings, 
inspections, reports, 
461-2-3. History and Theory of Architecture IV-V-VI (3-3-3). , AR 363, 
— — of AR 363. Study of Renaissance, or Colonial —— and Modem 
cultures, Illustrated lectures, readings, drawings, and reports. 
471. Town Planning (5). Pr., ith year standing. 
Land uses; use standards an Per ae e communication systems; growth, health, and decay 
of urban communities; remedial actions. Illustrated lectures, Ete “aly reports. 
490. Field Project (2). For Students of Architecture 
Study of the correlation and interpretation of working drawings and specifications on an 
architectural project under construction. Field work and reports will be approved by the 
Committee on Professional Practice. (To be completed as prerequisite to AR 502.) 


501. Architectural Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr. AR 403. Admission upon recom- 
mendation of the Committee on D e 


EL Ne Seules pocum- 


nb 


projects 
reports, discussions, drawings, models. A scheme for a building executed as a minor prob- 
lem in this course will be fully developed in AR 502. 

502. Architectural Design (5). Lab. 15. Pr, AR 490, AR 501, AR 521, BT 541, 
BT 413. „ AR 522 and AR 532. 
The coordinated esign of a major architectural project with full presentation. This course 


is designed to be correlated with work in AR 522 and AR 532, the direction of the 
Committee on Design 
503. Architectural Desi . Lab. 21. Pr, AR 502, AR 512. 


: 
f 
: 
E 
7 
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— — ln Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Coreq., to AR 522; AR 502, AR 


105. 
106. 
107, 


113. 
181. 
182, 


211. 


Study of procedures in architectural practice; construction methods, estimation of quanti 
ties and costs; preparation of specifications and working drawings. Office organization; legal 
ERB Ce CRF —— 

Materials and Finishes (3). j. Lab, 6. Coreq., I AK 008, AR 

Analysis and assembly of —— — AR dd 
itm. mud ENDE 

Seminar in Contemporary Concepts Pr., AR 463. 

pen aah itera ee cl tegen Aye PES M n — — 
and emerging patterns. — — discussion. 


Seminar in Historical Problems (5). Pr., AR 463. 
projects. Research, reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics. 


Seminar in Urban Design (3). Pr., Pr. 4th year standing. 
Directed reading and contemporary developments in urban planning concepts 
and solutions. Rarer pe iy ol wg 


Seminar in Technological Problems (3). Pr * 4th h year standing. 

A study of current technological advances in tbe building industry = evaluation of their 
impact upon architecture. 

Honors Credit to be arranged to 5 hrs. Pr., 4th year standing. 
Admission by the Committee on H Ce aee dis e Development of an area of con- 
centration through independent study, Scope of work and its evaluation to be determined 
by the Conunittee. May be taken more than one quarter. 


Art (AT) 
Head Professor Applebee 


Professor Sykes 
Associate Professors Abney, Kettunen? , Schaer and Williams 
Assistant Professors Cheney®*, Mclvor and Pfeil’ 
Intructors Gibson, Kinnaird, Mitchell®, and Walker 
Graduate Assistant Beck 


Drawing I | (5). Lab . 15. 
"em. A drawing. Line, light and dark. 


Drawing II (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Pr., AT 105. 
Emphasis on creativity and pictorial organizntion. Interpretive drawing. 


ot 10S). (5). Lab. 15. 5, Pts AT 105. 
from casts and models to develop feeling for form, movement 


P 3). Lec. Lab. | 3. 3. Pr. AT 105, 
Perspective (8) 2, 


Design Fun Fundamentals I i. 1 Lec. n Lab. 9 
Relationship an m in basic design. 

— — tet 15. Fr, AT 105 and 181. 

Relationship of materials and techniques to form. Perception theories. Applied problems. 

Figure Drawing I . Lab. 15. 15. Fry A AT - 107. 

Drawing from the th emphasis on proportions, interpretation 

and expression. 

Lettering. (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., AT 181, 

Historical development of letters. Anatomy of letters. Spacing. Drill exercises with pen. 

Fundamental alphabets and compositions of body matter lettered directly. 


standing, 
Printing processes, photom echanical reproduction, copy-fitting, paper manufacture and usage, 


. 6, Pr., AT 205, 
munner of operation of skeletal and muscular parts 
ls and skeleton. 


| 
J 
i 
a8 
i 
i 
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Materials and Processes (5). Lec. e Pr» sophomore standin 
ure 


The properties and use of materials man 
and tool processes used by 


Delineation (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 222. 
The development of facility Y understanding in the drawing of three dimensional forms, 
Emphasis on the function and the techniques of presentation. 


Painting I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 106 and 181. 
Transparent water color. Study of the medium and of picture structure. Exercises in still 
life, igure and landscape painting. 


Painting II (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 222. 
Opaque water color, Techniques and properties of the medium. Objective and subjective 
handlings as a further extension and application of the plastic elements. 


Sculpture I (5). Lab, 15. 
Three eek expression. Clay and other media. 


—— — vos Lec. 2, Lab. 8. Pr., EG 102 and AT 182. 
Introduction to the structure and of industrial d esign. Survey of philosophy 


oad of SERT 
I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 
Dei car. linoleum cuts, wood engraving and lithography. Stress on pictorial design 


concepts. 


aa a Sn 


307-8. Figure Drawing II and III (5-5). Lab. 15-15. Pr., AT 205. 


Drawing from the model in various media, with emphasis on construction, interpretation 
and expression. 


. Packaging (5), Pr., junior standing and AT 211. 


The study of all types of package design and the materials used, New applications to 
everyday products. 

Painting MI (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 222. 

Introduction to oíl painting. —— of materials and techniques with still life and the 
figure as a means for aesthetic exploration. 


Painting IV (5). Lab. 15. Et. AT 224 and 322, 
Painting with optional media and "subject matter. 


Sculpture II (5), Lab. 15. Pr., AT 227. 

Adv J problems in three-dimensional expression, Emphasis placed on ídea, form and 
technique 

American Painting and Sculpture {. General el elective, 

A survey of American art Colonial period to the present day. Ilus- 
trated — verme 

Art History I (5). Pr., sophomore standing, 

The uet nim of Western painting and sculpture from pre-historic through 
modern times as related to the cultural setting. Illustrated lectures. 

Art History II (5). Pr., AT 338. 

An examination ideas . philosophies common to all periods of art history, and a compari- 
son of periods in terms other than chronological development. Illustrated lectures, readings, 
drawings, and reports. 

Elementary School Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 8 

Materials and methods for the development of e activities in elementary schools; exercises 
in expressive drawing, painting, design and simple lettering. 

Illustration I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 215. 

Basic problems in illustration emphasizing both esthetic and functional aspects. Drawings 
and designs for line and halftone reproductions. 

Fashion I (5). Lab. 15. Pr, AT 1 p pe 

Drawing the fashion figure, em g of rendering used in fashion advertising. 
Industrial Design I (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT $ 271. Admission only upon recommen- 
dation of the committee on design. 

Abstract design exercises. Design of simple objects. 


Industrial Design H . Lab. 15. Pr., AT 371 and PS 204. 
Re-design of technical o jects. —— of design m 


Industrial Desi Design Itt (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 372. 
Design of domestic products. Analysis and integration of total factors involved, 


Visual Design I (5). Lab, 15. Pr., AT 182, AT 211, and AT 212, Admission 
only upon recommendation of the committee on desi 

An extension of principles encountered in Design Fundamenta Í and II. Two-dimensional 
studies involving subjective and objective expressions of form, chromatics, perception theories 
and the nature of materials. 
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382. Visual Des H (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 381. 
und of printing types. — and pencil studies of basic type faces, 
—— measurement and basic techniques of typographical layout. Preparation of art copy 
for —— — silk screen printing. Research and applied problems in trademark and 
poster media. 


383. Visual Design III (5). Lab. DN Pr., AT 382, 
Italic types. Problems combinin copy-littin g with basic illustration. Preparation of art 
copy for lithographic printing. Research in nth wace art movements. Graphic design 
problems emphasizing typographical design. Creative expression in lettering. 


405, er pe vom east Lab. 15. Pr., AT 305 and junior standing. 


d etching, aquatint, metal engraving. 
422. Cae V (5). Lab. "p AT 324 and junior standing. 


Painting with optional media p subject matter, 


431. Contemporary Art (3). General Elective, 
A survey of modern painting, sculpture and ——“ design. Illustrated lectures, reading& 


432-3. Seminar in Art Problems (5-5). Pr., senior standin 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative and índustry in carrying out individual 
projects. Research reports, and drawings under supervision on approved topics, 
434. Seminar in Art History Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. 
Open to students who have shown ability, initiative, and industry pa carrying out individual 
—* Research, reports, and drawings under supervision of approved historical topics. 


442. Art in Education Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr standing. 
Lectures, reading research conceming principles and objectives of pertinent phases of 
Art for the purpose of understanding their significance in teaching at all levels, Laboratory 
experimentation in basic procedures of painting, graphic arts and sculpture as a means of 
relating the art pu to educational practice, Emphasis is placed upon creativity 


456. Illustration II (5). Lab. S. DR 5 Pe AT S55. 
Sustained problems in ill tion emphasizing both subjective and objective treatments. 


462. Fashion II (5). Lab. * aArT 361. 
Problems ín advanced ren —— "for fashion advertising; figured and textured fabrics, furs, 


and accessories, 
403. Fashion III (S). Lab , 15. Pr., AT 462. 
esign of clothing in all categories; historic adaptations; wardrobe color coordination; per 
—— styling. 


471. Industrial Design IV (5). Lab. 15, Pr, AT 373. Admission only upon recom- 
mendation of committee on design. 
Design — of larger functional in display, prefabricated building elements, 
transportation 

472. Industrial Design V (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 471. 
Design or dogm problems of advanced "complexity. 

481. Visual Design IV (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 383. 

Script lettering. Layout problems combining the use of —— type and illustration: 
Research in pertinent art movements. Newspaper layout. Three dimensional designs fof 
point of purchase advertising. 

482. DN ENDE NU habe! "Tr. Pr., AT 481. 
in catalog or booklet design. Editorial layout combined 
ei. eeu — rye contemporary art movements. Three-dimensional designs for 


display. 
496. Thesis (5). Lab. A Pr., AT 482. 
A terminal Visual esign project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written 


analysis and —— Both design problems and written matter will be defended orally 
by the student before a faculty group. The thesis will be retained by the Department of 
Art for one year. 
497. Thesis (5). Lab. 15. Pr., AT 472. 
A terminal Industrial Design project initiated by the student and accompanied by a written 
analysis and evaluation. Both design problems and written matter will be defended orally 
oe nn on The thesis will be retained by the Department of 
Art one year. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
605-6- raduate Design (5-5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15-15, k Stalf 
f= th s —— of creative design in the student's elected field. Sy "wd 


641-2-3. Graduate Research in Art Problems I-II-III (5-5-5). „Sykes and Staff 
Research on approved topics in the student's special Seld. Conferences reports. 
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699. Research and Thesis (Credit to be arranged). All pnm Pr, AT 496 or 
equivalent. plebee and Stalf 
A major art problem consisting of a sustained single project or a — vena of shorter 
projects, The candidate will be required to conceive and execute a work or works exhibit- 
ing pronounced creative ability and technical proficiency, Upon recommendation of the 
major professor, a written essay may be required to accompany > da project. All drawings, 
paintings, and models connected with this work will be retained by the Department of Art. 


Botany and Plant Pathology (BY) 


Professors * AX. Cairns, and D. D 
Associate Professors Clark, Curl, N. Davis, Drake, and Marshall 
Assistant Professors Funderburk and Goslin 
nstructor Landers 


The science of Botany deals not only with the well-known seed plants, such as 
fe gine trece and the cotton plint, iut: uis with duoh Ten-knowa. pianis aa the 
ferns, the mosses, the liverworts, the li the disease-causing fungi, and the sea- 
weeds, plant forms — average person s little or nothing yet which 
are of tremendous everyday importance. The —— lace of plants in the 
economy of daily life, cy Ges beso sato of Abe Eid x Bod end 
a careful and detailed study of their forms, their structures, their process, their means 
Eph and —— and many other phases of their existence. Only by such 

s mav we discover the maximum resources of plants. 

The rea Wired coprese fo Botany ene Aani, NS wine the aaoh Aabi of 
Ra fxndéreental nature of plante es & phase Of £ eneral culture, and as a basis for 
further studies in the plant sciences. 

The elective courses offered are intended to meet the needs of three different 


of —— rp 1) those who intend to engage in or in farm 
tration wor ose who plan to teach in secondary schools; 3) those who 
Beeocsteation works y Memory ei dr ie: aration for plant disease ín- 


on, investi tional work in experiment stations or the United States Department 
Agriculture, or who desire to obtain college t e trainin 

raduate curricula leading to the M.S D. degrees are —* offered especially for 
students who want to prepare for college —— or research 


101. General Botany (5). Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters. Stalf 
An introduction to botany dealing with the development, structure, and function of plants. 
Precedes all advanced courses in botany. 

102. General Botany (5), Lec. Dem. 5. All quarters, Pr., BY 101 Staff 
The principal natural groups of plants embracing th eir partícular structure, habíts, repro- 
duction, and relationships, 

205. Pharmaceutical Botany 5). Lec. Dem. 5. Fall, Spring. Staff 
Study of the various groups of plants, the macroscopic and microscopic characteristics of 
2 —— plant organs. Emphasis placed on drug yielding plants. Restricted to students 

rmacy. 


308. wea p of Plant Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., BY 101, Lo 103- 
oslin 
Dea d mpesis ut haaa Bo Gad E Tesi voie — 

and environmental relationships. 


308. Plants and Man (3). Lec. 3. Summer. elective Staff 
A brief introduction to the botanical characteristics of most categories of plants —— 


forage, 
made. (Restricted to students who have had no more than 5 hours credit in botany.) 


309. General Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr., BY Marshall 
ars 
A fundamental course dealing with the nature, cause, and control of plant diseases illus- 
trated by studies of the more common diseases of cultivated crops. 


310, Forest Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. Lab. 4. Winter, Spring. Pr. BY 101-2. Marshall 


and nurseries, as well as the more 
er a rr uade e of y ccn cat i deiner 


401, Experimental Statistics for rm ot Sciences (5). Winter. Lec. 4, Lab. 2. 


Pr., MH 111 or MH 107 and junior standing Drake 
Basic concepts of statistical models and use of aami 4 variation, statistical measures, dis- 
tribution, tests of significance, analysis of variance and elementary experimental design, 


406. 


410. 


412. 


413. 


415. 


416. 


419. 


420. 


421. 


430. 


601, 
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factorials, regression, correlation, and chi-equare, Intended primarily for advanced under 
graduates and as a beginning course for graduate students in biological sciences, 


Systematic Botany (5). Lec. 5, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior stand- 


ing. D. Davis 
The identification and classification of flowering plants. Field trips will be made. 
Aquatic Plants (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Summer. Pr., BY 101-2 and junior standing, 
Identification and study of those plants found in or associated with the fresh water features 
of Alabama. Emphasis will be on plants which have particular economic value in wildlife 
management or fish culture. Field trips will be taken and a plant collection required. 


les and Methods in Plant Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, 


Princip 

BY 309 * Y and Ly 
Emphasis will on the principles governing the emt ot viua diseases and 
d T MEE UE AA ERES, ct ta techniques used in isolation, 
culture, and inoculation of plant pathogens. 


General Plant Ecology (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall. ee ae m ee = 

a 
A study of natural vegetation, environment, and interrelationships between the two with 
primary emphasis on the Southeastern United States. Field trips will be made. 


ram Plant Anatomy (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, BY 101, 
and junior 


A study of the comparative anatomy of vascular plants, with emphasis on developmental re- 
lationships, evolution, and structure. Ecchi UMs Seton’ anobi "will he Miudied. di 


Plant Microtechnique (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, Pr, BY 101, 306 or 415 
and junior standin Cairns 
Principles end ahoia, ak Reitz, sdidling nud and mounting the various 
veraz Aa pur poca Aegean rire vega sg mere ren microscope slide preparations. 
Principles in Plant Disease Control (3. Lec. Dem. 4. All quarters. Pr., BY 309 
and graduate standing. Staff 
sary gar due ege — epe p gna rl on Rea eg seme wl an cree uito — 
tion, angg ar eradication, and resistance. The control of important plant pathogens will 

be considered by each method. Emphasis will be placed on chemical control with antibi- 
otics, furnigants, and fungicides. 


Weed Identification and Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., Ea am 
st . . Da 
Hos of the, mun andi Mit ef eM, aon ual 
the evaluation of the various methods of control. 


one (3). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Summer and Fall. Pr., BY 101 and graduate E 
The Identification and coutrol of Àlabami weeds. (Credit for both BY 420 and BY 421 
may not be used to meet requirements for tbe Master's degree.) 


Nematode Diseases of Plants (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., BY 101-2, ZY E n: 


Designed to acquaint students in agricultural sciences with the role of nematodes as plant 
oir aed CUM SEINE cal ah e aaa le 
practices 


Plant B I (5. Lec. Dem. 5. Summer. Pr, Teaching experience and 
or standing. Marshal 
un xoi d mdnlEE Mid dde with the basic principles of plant 
science and emphasizing applications of plants to human affairs. Restricted to students in 
Education except by special permission. 


Plant Biology II (5). Lec. Dem. 5. Summer. Pr., » BE S50 ul alit tenting a 

t 
eA ga A g Aee aa 
feld identification of common plants and tbeir habitats, emphasizing the collection, preserva- 
tion and preparation of specimens for classroom use. Restricted to students in Education 
except by special permission. 


GRADUATES ONLY, MAJOR OR MINOR 


Design and Analysis of Experiments (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring, odd years. 
Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. Drake 
Analysis and interpretation of data from the more advanced experimental designs; o0- 
variance, multiple treatment comparisons, individual degrees of freedom, factorial«, incom- 
plete block designs, confounding, fractional] replications, sive of experiment, efficiency, com- 
bining experiments, and methods for increasing precision 





s 8 


610, 


611. 


615. 


616. 


618, 


8 


É 


: 
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. Least Squares Analysis of Experiments (5). Spring, even years. Lec, 4, — 


Pr., BY 401 or equivalent. 

Analysis and interpretatíons of experimental data by least squares procedures; multiple 
regression, simple and multiple co-variance, discrete and continuous variables, design and 
analvsis of experiments with equal and unequal subclass numbers, missing data, factorials, 
individual degrees of freedom, matrices. 


Advanced Plant at Physiology I. I (5). Lec. Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., BY 306. Staff 
Water relations and and external factors factors affecting the absorp- 
tion, translocation, om, une an aam M he EAA Ine 


pau Plant Physiology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, even years. Pr., 

306. Funderburk 
M. growth. A review of literature and laboratory methodology of plant physiological 
subject matter in the areas of plant growth regulators, mode of action of growth regu- 
lators, and factors affecting plant growth. 


. Advanced Plant Physiology MI (5), Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., BY 306, 5 
hrs. of organic or biochemistry and consent of instructor. N. Davis 
Metabolism; the energy relations of cells. 

Advanced S . Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., BY 406. D. Davis 
Intensive study of special 4-4 p e 


. Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall, Pr, BY 101-2 and consent of instructor 


ur 
A systematic survey of the fungi with aspects of morphology included. Emphasis will be 
on the economically important fungi. 


Algae (5). Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Winter, even years. Pr., BY 410 or consent s < 
structo t 
hapana E eee de idenifcaliha, N- 
tion, and economic importance of the algae. 


Ecology of Soil Fungi (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., BY 309 or 310, AY — 


Quantitative and qualitative consideration of the microbial population of the soil. Relation 
of physical environment, antagonsitic microorganisms, and higher plants on growth and 
survival of soil fungi. Emphasis will be on methodology for studying soil microflora and 
plant disease —R 


Physiology of tho p A Deo € eb; 4. Wu, Md yum, Fr, BE 200, 
609, or consent N.D 


Hv 

- study of the constat 25 ui vibinad to Vile alls, devi, Feier 
dry m eo reed 
Experimental Plant Ecology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., BY 413. iia 
XK aul comes amaia Gad a all Ra pide Mui du the lettre amd 
composition of plant communities as well as the use of instruments for evaluating the 
environment. 


Morphology of Crop Plants (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Summer. Pr., BY 306, So 


or 416 
The basie principles of reproduction in d Mem qm Am. Vn 
relationships to crop production, plant breeding, and genetics. 
tolus an and Cytogenetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr, BY 416 " ES 
A ——— deuling with cellular morphology and living processes, with chromosomal eo 
function and behavior, and with the relationship of these factors to evolution, 
Diseases of Special Crops (5). Lec, and Lab, 6, Summer or Fall, Pr., BY 201, 
— rt and BY 430. Staff 
The id etiology, and control of the major diseases on various 
ih d usn uM Us Tee MEME M HE RES Gamba ui RE ie ardent 
Subject matter to be presented by various specialists within the department. 
Chemical Weed Control (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Summer, odd years. Pr., 
BY 306, BE 490 or 429. D. Davis 
Application, mode of action, physiological relationships, recent advances, and special weed 
problems 
S Problems. Credit to be Stafi 
jagia Seeks —— C. — D, Menon E. Nematology; F. Pathology; G. 
Physiology; H. Taxonomy; I. Chemical Weed Con 
Advanced Fhytonematology (5). Lee. 8, Lab 4. Fall Pr., BY 430. Cairns 
nematodes parasitic on plants; special emphasis 


will be given to 
— e nde ie ed and recent advances in fea eet dew 
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635. Biological Processes (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr. BY 435 and teachi 


experience. Mars 
Designed to acquaint the secondary school teacher with some of the fundamental life 
processes, and to illustrate ways in which each of these affects the affairs of man, such as 


cosmic significance of photosynthesis, algae as a potential source of food, antibiotics, micro- 
organisms in industry. 


640. Departmental Forum (1). Fall, Winter and Spring. Required of all majors, 
to all minors. Lyle 
concerning current topics ín the various sciences and related Selds. 


641. Seminar in Plant Physiology (1), Fall, Winter, and Spring. May be taken more 
than once for credit. Staff 
650. Nuclear Science in Agriculture (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. Graduate 
standing with research experience. D. Davis 
A study of the role of nuclear science in agricultural research with training in the use of 
radioisotopes and familiarization with the possibilities, limitations, and necessary safety 


precautions. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter, Staff 
799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Building Technology (BT) 


Head Professor Orr 
Professor Marty 
Assistant Professors Darden, Dean, and Rainer 


104. Introduction to Buil (5). Lab. 15. 
Survey of the Building building procedures; study of plans and details; uso of 
drawing tools; elements of estimating. Lectures, readings, drawings. 


105. Drawing and Projections (5). Lab. 15. 
Application of geometry — 23 isometric, cavalier, cabinet, and perspective 
projections. Exercises in working drawings. 


106. Materials and Construction S. Pr., BT 104. 
Structural and finish materials assembly systems used in buildings. Lectures, reporta, 
readings, drawings. 


220. Mechanics of Structures (5). Pr., PS 205, MH 202. 
Principles of mechanics as to building construction, graphic statics; resolution of 
external forces; analysis of trusses; centroids; moments of inertia; friction. Lectures, dem- 
onstrations, problems. 


$11-2-3, Structures I-D-M (3-3-3). Pr., BT . 
Study of statically determinate structures including beams, columns, trusses, struts and 
tension Shear and bending moments, torsion, slope and deflection. Problems are 
point fa secl, setaiered sinidh NH umi Mino ee aaa Lectures, research 


367-8-9. History of Building I-II-ITI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 106. 
An analysis of the development and use of construction methods and materials showing the 
effects of this development on building form from ancient to contemporary times. Mus- 
trated lectures, readings, reports and drawings. 

411-2-3, Structures IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., BT 313. 
Continuation of Structures I-II-II] in the field of statically indeterminate structures. Con- 
sideration of lateral stability in buildings. Design of foundations, Lectures, research and 


421. Construction Problems I (5). Lab. 15. 
practical problems of the type normally encountered in the erection of buildings. 
Layouts, design of formwork and scaffolding. Material storage and handling. Job organi- 


422. Construction Problems TI (5). Lab. 15. Pr., BT 312 and 421. 

Continuation of BT 421; solution of problems taken from working drawings, specifications, 
shop drawings and contract documents. research, estimates, computations, 
drawings. 

433. Construction Methods and Estimating (5). Pr., BT 160 and 312. 

Material quantities; estimating; builder’s organization and procedure; job records; builder’s 
liability; labor relations; safety precautions. Preparation of quantity lists from working 
drawings; lectures, problems. 
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452-3. Building mco I-O Ir ur. — 3. Each quarter. Pr., PS 206. 
Description an heating, aene water , plumbing, electrica] 
wiring, motors, elevators, and illumination as erg to buíldings. Lectures, demonstrations, 
readings, problems. 


490. Building Construction Pee vy (5. Lab. 15, or (7). Lab 21. Pr., BT 422, 433 
and sih vest tanting, thing quarter, Admission only upon recommenda ndation of 


by the student with the approval of the department staf. Required: 
a description of the building and its site, a list of quantities of materials, a list of 
prices for materials and labor, detailed cost sheets; forms for presentation of bids, contract 
with owner, contract with subcontractors; a construction schedule; and an outline of con- 
struction methods required. The candidate will defend the thesis orally before the staff and 
gues* specialists. 


ee A — Structures I-II-III (5-5-5). L, Fall; II, Winter; III, Spring. Pr., 


541. Buildi uipment III Lab. 6. Pr BT 289.200 AR 409. 
A marr de i of Building —— in selected laboratory problems. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


605-6-7, Graduate Research in Building (5-5-5). Staff 
Independent investigation and reports on topics E quarn student with approval of 
e instructor 


EU uo Graduate Construction Design (5-5-5). Lab. 15-15-15. All quarters. a 


The wee and — of complex problems in construction design, with particular 
emphasis upon practical and economical application to a selected building. Conferences, 
working drawings, scale models. 


699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. MAY Oy Fue, soto Piin. oue 
uarter. 
dis excidit ud vll Vt im Rivendit pulum bi Saline. The choice, scope and pro- 
scam Of audy mum Le ty" for GO of D 
department staff during tbe first week of the quarter. 


Chemical Engineering (CN) 


Professors Basore, Hsu, and Y Winga 
Associate Professors Moore, F indley®, H and Vives 


201. Chemical Engineering Fundamentals (3). Lec. Lab. 3. Pr., MH 262, PS 201. 
Introducton to poem engineering and process cal tions. Emphasis placed upon pro- 
gramming and the solution of wirt by the digital computer. 

800. Process Calculations (3). CN 201. 

This course is a continuation of E It includes problems relating to the thermophysics, 
thermochemistry, and more comprehensive problems in fuels, combustion, and ch 
metallurgical and petroleum processes, 

321. Chemical Process Industries (3). Pr., CH 408. 

Study of inorganic chemical] manufacturing processes. Includes flow agra M variables, 
automatic instruments, application of physical chemistry, economics and costs. 

. Organic Process Industries and Kinetics (3). CH 304, CH 408, 

Introduction to kinetics, thermodynamics, and applications to representative organic chemi- 

cal industries. Consideration also given to synthesis, costs, optimum operating conditions, 

and choosing between alternates, 

Fluid ——— (4). Pr., , MH pw Rag Ret fom 

fluid mechanics, in through porous media and fluidized beds. 

He Tout d Lev, 8, Leb. €. Pro ES 309. Die UN CN 324, 

A study of the principles of transfer, in radiation, conduction, and convection. 

Representative laboratory problems ín fuids, heat transfer, and evaporation. 

Unit Operations (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 326. 

Diffusion, , drying and filtration, size reduction, and materials handling. Labora- 

tory experiments relate to the above. 


—————— 
* Part-time Engineering Experiment Station. 


REE 


a F BRE ; 
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Mass Transfer (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CN 326. 
Distillation, sbsorption, and and extraction. Laboratory experiments relate to the above. 


. Kinetics (4). Pr., CN 322, 


A study of the rates of homogeneous, hetrogeneous, and catalytic reactions, and applica- 
tions of the rates to the organic process industries. 


Metallurgy (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 9. P. » CH 408 and junior standing, 
Physical m urgy with special meme mechanical work and heat treat» 
ment on the properties of ferrous metals and Fo m4 non-ferrous metals and alloys. 
Titanium, Zirconium, Thorium, Tantalum, and Berylium also are studied. 


Computer Principles (2). Er, MH 361, CN 423. 
Study of the basic princip of analog and digital computer theory, and applications to the 
chemical engineering. 


Instrumentation (4). S 2, Lab. 6. Pr., | MH 361, il, ES 203. 
Automatic feedback control, servomechanisms, instrumen of typica] equipment, labora- 
tory work includes performance characteristics of MÀ instruments and remote-control. 


(4), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing and CN 322, 


Process 

CN 423. Coreq — C 

Semi-independent work of individuals and small groups. The subject matter relates to the 
study of the scientific litersture, laboratory operations designed to develop a satisfactory 
process, and pilot plant development and operation; including cost analyses, a market study, 
and the writing of reports. Principles of report writing are stressed. 


D Engineering (5). Pr., senior standing in engineering, B average except 


y $ 
Includes units and nomenclature, the nuclear chain reactor, radiation, shielding, nuclear 
properties of materials, instrumentation and control, remote handling, heat transfer with 
liquid metals, and radioactive waste disposal. 


Chemical Engineering Plant Design (4), Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. CN 437 and 


or g. 
responsibility is placed upon individuals or small groups for the optimum design, 

choosing between alternates, selection of equipment, and the calculation of the required 
sizes, plant layout, cost analyses and the writing of reports. Comprehensive problems are 
assigned which usually include heat, materials and economic balances, unit operations and 
processes, kinetics, and thermodynamics. Some consideration also is given to statistics. 
Applied Thermodynamics (5). Pr. CH 412. 

Thermodynamic properties of fluids, the expansion and compression of Auids, the thermo- 
dynamics of solution, physical equilibrium and chemical equilibrium, and important appli- 
cations to chemical engineering. 


COURSES PRIMARILY FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Fluid Flow and Heat Transfer (5) Fall. Pr., CN 423. 


Diffusional Processes I (5). Winter. Pr., CN 424. 

Evaporation, drying and distillation. Special’ emphasis on distillation. 

Diffusional Processes II (5). pun. F Pr., CN 424. 

Special emphasis on absorption and 

Ad Chemical CN 490, 
Advacyd Chemie Endesa Thermodynamics mo CN t Lo 
emphasis on physical ae BET E 

Kinetics 9. afe —— 

Study of the — a uo€ a and catalytic reactions and applications 
of the rates to DT process industries. 

Petrol cg Kagioperi grad standing. 

Theoretical and Beal g- e "dise solver m — cracking and syn- 
thesis of Aud piu de o — 


Advanced Physical Metallurgy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. $ 3. Pr., CN 426. 

Heat treatment of ferrous and non-ferrous metals including microscopic studies. Recent de 
velopments also are included. — py m mme nuc to seniors who 
have credit for CN 426. 


Advanced Kinetics and Principles of Reactor Design (5). Pr., CN 605. 


Process Dynamics and Control (5). Pr., CN 433 or equivalent. Coreq., MH 361. 
Dynamics of chemical engineering processes and operations, such as reactors, heat es 
changers, flow-storage systems, and diffusional operations. This course deals primarily 
nd t Ma Ar A 9 
con 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 
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Chemistry (CH) 


Professors Capps, Kosolapoff, Land, Nichols, Price, Saunders, Schrader, and Stevens 
Associate Professors Baker, Barksdale, Bunger, Melius, P Peterson, Ward and Ziegler 
Assistant nay an Dinius 


Credit in CH 103-4-5 toward a Ete tentacle! sae 
sponding laboratory course, i.e., TM TL, and 105L. 


103-4. General Chemistry (4-4). Each quarter. Coreq., CH 103, MH 160, MH 111 
or MH 107. (CH 106 E Pr., for CH 104.) 
A comprehensive course for non -chemistry majors embracing a detailed study of tbe funda- 
mental principles and concepts of chemistry. 


103L-L04L. General Chemistry Laboratory (t~ up. Lab. 3. 


These courses must be taken concurrently with the corresponding lecture course. 
105. General Chemistry (3). A continuation of CH 104. 
A course for non-chemistry majors ci nit Mare eue cse ge d ae ee connate 
according to the analytical groups. peers eii acq wit be placed on the principles of 


racine gps erat sour n pear Lor i e n Rs ern aster ee ce cta 
tion and identification of the group constituents. 


per ms Chemistry La Laboratory —— 


111. General erem rd (5). Lec. 4, "n 3. — MH 160 MH 111 111 or MH 107. 
for chemistry ma ly related 


112. Gene I CH 108 
General Chemistry (By Lec 4, Lab. 8. Pr, CH 11 or 03. 


113. Ge neral Chemistry Pr., 04 or CH 112. 
4J continuation of me i r pa E dee Analysis. 


Organic . Pr, CH 104. 
ag cct anat p in fundamentals of organic chemistry. Designed for students in 
Home Economics, and others. 


. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., CH 113. 
A study of the fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the 
laboratory vía volumetric techniques, 


. Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Pr., CH 204. 
Fundamental concepts used in analytical chemistry and observed in the laboratory via 
gravimetric analysis and separation techniques, 


Quantitative Analysis (5), L Koo, $, Lab, 8. } 8. Each quarter. Pro SSE 10S end 105L. 
course embraces ary and volumetric including 
ze of some of the more pese ores and 

ganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Each quarter. Pr., CH 104. 
am aliphatic hydrocarbons and their derivatives, This course, together with CH 208, is 
designed to meet the needs of students in Laboratory Technology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Den- 
tistry, Pharmacy and other students who are not majoring in chemistry. 


did e site 
je 


208. Organic Chemistry Lec. 3, Lab. Each quarter, Pr., CH 207. 
A contingat of CH 207. The 3, XA ees — their derivatives are considered 
some 


301. B Biochemistry Lec. Lab. 3. Pr., CH 208, 
— €—"— A for students in Pre-medicine and Pharmacy. 

“a — — Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Prs, CH 113 for CH 303 and 
CH 303 for CH 304. 
A basic course in organic chemistry covering nomenclature, group reactions, important 
theories and concepts relating to aliphatic and aromatic compounds, designed primarily for 
chemistry majors. 

305. Organic Chemistry Lec 3. Lab. 6. Pr., CH 304, 
A continuation and ext ©). E a 303-304, including heterocyclic compounds and many 
Classes of enc dep qun roe in the field of biochemistry. 


316. Ph Chemistry (5). Pr., MH 112, CH 105 and PS 205. 
A —— course p pre-medicine —— 
342, Geology (3). General elective. Pr., CH 104 or sophomore standing. 


401. Chemistry for High School Science Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., 
Teaching experience. 


154 


408. 
409. 
410. 
411. 


412. 
413. 
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ic Analysis (Qualitative) (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 305 or equivalent 
junior standing. 
After performing identification tests on known compounds, the student identifies pure 
organic unknowns, and separates and identifies the components of mixtures. 
emus taking this course for graduate credit will identify more unknowns than required 
of undergraduates, 


. Physical Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., MH 264, CH 205 or CH 206, PS 


301, and junior standing. 
a discussion of the more important theories and laws of physical 


Eel 
—— — 5. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 407, and junior standing. 


Physical Chemistry (5). evs a ad ana tti 


— — rA Wes Magra M ae dmm n AN 


Intermediate Inorganic Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 410 and junior 
standi 
— with the synthesis and purification of typical inorganic compounds, 


Chemical Thermodynamics z junior standin 
A study of the basic laws coven dais meny mr isan ait 


Analytical Chemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 409. 
Fundamental concepts t in instrumental "No. chemistry and as observed in the 
laboratory via spectrophotometric, electroanalytical and chromatographic techniques. 


418-19-20. Biochemistry (5-5-5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CH 206, CH 208, and junior 


601, 


610, 


611. 


612. 


614. 


616. 


standing. 
A standard year-course in the principles of biochemistry. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Selected Topics in Chemistry (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. Pr., CH 401 or its 


v 
A study of modern topics in general chemistry and a short review of organic chemistry. 
Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. Spring Quarter. 
Selected groups of inorganic compounds considered from à modern physiochemical view- 
point emphasizing their chemical and physical properties, rates of conversion one into 
another, molecular structure and valence relationships. Considers primarily compounds 
of the non-metallic elements. 


Advanced Inorganic Chemistry (5), Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. Winter Quarter, 
The sume type of treutment as given in CH 610, but considering mainly compounds of 
metallic elements. 
Inorganic Preparations (5). Pr., CH 610 or CH 611. Summer quarter, even 
ars, 

The preparation of typical inorganic compounds ilinstrating special and more advanced 
oe 

The Chemistry of Coordination Compounds (5). Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 
Winter quarter, even years. 
A study of complex inorganic compounds with emphasis on early and modern develop- 
——— isomerism, chelation, methods of determining formation constants and reaction 
m a 


Inorganic Non-Aqueous Solvent Chemistry (5) Pr., CH 410 or equivalent. 


S quarter, years. 
A study of the — and chemical characteristics of selected inorganic non-aqueous 
solvent systems and typical reactions which may be effected in these media. 


620-21. Organic Chemistry (5-5) Pr. CH 305 or equivalent. CH 620 in Fall 


622. 


623. 


quarter and CH 621 in Winter quarter 


Quantitative Organic Analysis (5). D 2, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. 
PEINE qu Quran even years, 

thods for the quantitative determination of elements and functional groups i$ 
organic — * 
Heterocyclic Compounds (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. Summer quarter, even 


A study of organic compounds containing heterocyclic ring systems. 
PE Compounds (5). Pr, CH 621 or equivalent. Fall quarter, 


odd years. 
The organic chemistry of Groups IIT, IV and V elements, 
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625. Organic Nitrogen Compounds (5), Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. Fall quarter, 
"y rt per) mus compounds containing nitrogen. 


Pol 5). Pr., CH 621 or uivalent. S uarter, odd years. 
n. po he eye —— substances d d of th i s i. applications 7 


627. Special Topics in Organic Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 621 or equivalent. Summer 


quarter, odd years. 
A selection of ecd topics in organic chemistry. 


630-31. Advanced Physical Chemistry (5-5), Pr, CH 409 and CH 630 pr. for 
CH 631. Fall quarter for CH 630 an "Winter quarter for CH 631. 
Composed of a series of topics of general and current interest and may vary from year 
to year. Topics generally considered include kinetic theory of matter, modern theories of 
the structure. of matter, generalized thermodynamics, relation of molecular structure to 
spectroscopic and thermodynamic properties, and kinetics of chemical reactions. 


632. Relation between Structure and Properties of Chemical Substances (5). Pr., 
CH 631. Fall quarter, even years, 
Considers the established relationships that exist between structures of organic and in- 
organic compounds and physical properties which are relatively easy to determine. The 
principal aim is the demonstration of the fundamental relation of structure of compounds 
and electronic configurations, consistent with the foundation of modern concepts of the 
nature of valence. 


Chemical Kinetics (5). Pr., CH 631, Fall quarter, odd ye 

Deals with both theoretical and experimental aspects of Laurie gie The mathematics 
and characterization of chemically reacting systems include discussions of the collision 
theory, the transition state theory, unimolecular reactions, — in condensed phases, 
behavior of nonstationary-state systems, and photochemistry 

Heterogeneous Equilibria (5). Pr., CH 631, — quarter, even years. 

A study of chemical and physi " equilibria in heterogeneous systems, 

Surface Chemistry and Colloids Pr., CH 409, Spring quarter, odd years. 

A consideration of the properties of —— and interfaces and ve th seve relating to disperse 
systems. 


Statistical Thermodynamics (5). Pr., CH 631. Winter quarter, even years, 
Statistical approach to thermodynamics and chemical equilibrium. 
Introduction to Quantum Chemistry (5). Pr., CH 631. Winter quarter, odd 
ears 
antum theory às applied to chemical problems. 
Carbohydrates (5). Pr., CH, 418 or its equivalent. Winter quarter, even years. 
The chemistry of the mono- and polysaccharides, 
Amino Acids and Proteins (5). Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. Fall quarter, odd 
ears, 
The chemistry of the amino acids and proteins. 


Lipids (5). Pr., CH 418 or its equivalent. Summer quarter, even years. 
The chemistry of the the lipids and their biological significance. 


Enzym Pr., CH 419 or it lent. Fall quarter, even y 

Physical an ptt. pedir d —— of action of euzymes ard | their role in 
metabolic reaction. 

petens Metabolism (5). Pr., CH 419 or its equivalent, Winter quarter, 
A detailed study of the metabolism of the carbohydrates, lipids, and amino acids. 
——— Bienen eor AUS (5. Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr, CH 420 or its 
—* course designed to ——— the graduate student in chemistry, biochemistry 
and the biological sciences with the modern techniques used in biochemistry. 

Anal Chemi Lec. 2, Lab, 8. Pr., CH 409. Fall quarter, 

The MG ioca B a —— measurements concerned primarily with 
electrical properties. 


Chemistry A ring quarter, 
qnm — —— chem $.. ter ais D z UNS VADE. y ultra-violet, 
visable infra-red, etc., and i deer S iT ut 

Theories and Current Topics of Analytical Chemistry (5), Pr., CH 651. Winter 
quarter, odd years. 

653. Physio-chemical Separations (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., CH 409, Spring quarter, 
even years. 
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Radiochemical Analysis (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 205. Summer quarter, 


years. 
The application of radioactive tracers and related techniques to chemical analysis. 
ournal Club (No Credit). 

equired of all graduate students in chemistry. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 
Civil Engineering (CE) 


Professors Priest, Hudson and Watwood 
Associate Professors Blakney, Branson, Popovics, Shih and Thacker 
Assistant Professors Metz and Peterson 
Surv I Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., MH 112 and EG 102 alent. 
iae Ln ren eed angles; adjustment of —— FAS 
auem mee ey areas, and nto mig: contours; grades; mapping, land surveying. 


Surveying TI (5). Lec.. Lec. 8, Lab, 6, Pe, CE 201. 
Route surveying, astronomi ; photogrammetry, 
Engineering Surveying (0). "Lec 3, Lab 3. Pr., MH 112, 


Use of chain transit and and accuracy of measurements; theory of errom 


Highwa Enginserts I Pr., CE 201. 
—— EN ids ; drainage; earthwork operations; constructios 
materials; concrete and bi inen marae 
Theory of Structures T (5). 4 ME 306, 

tress analysis of statícally inate structures; influence lines; combined stresses. 
Sanitary Engineering I Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308. 
Theory and Dl, LLLI =t and distribution "Facilities and waste-water collectio 


ren nA Aona ge o A: Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Pr, CH 641. 


L Higher Surveying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pc Os Seth bake UE 
special instruments. 


Photogrammetry; map projections; geodesy; 


‘ — m erre Pr., —— — 


Moving loads; deflections stress analysis of indeterminate structures including 
double integration, slope ‘deflection and Ps deus —— 


Indeterminate Structures (5). Pr., CE 401 or ME 403, senior standing. 
Continuation of CE 401; elastic energy; area moments; fhree-zoment equation; secondary 
stresses. 


Highway M Materials Laboratory "(0 Len. S.. Lab. 6. Pr, CE KE Aa eren m ee of design ol 
ne das JS — ie 


Reinforced Concrete (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. — — » senior standing. 
Beams and slabs; compression m ; forms; 
Sani lec $ 

Sentuy ignem A IS. e. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, CE 305 junior standing, 
cii comida m e unit operations is 


Hydraulic Laboratory y E Lab. 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 

Venturi Meters; analysís tal data; orifices and stort tubes; Pitot tubes; normal 
loss of energy in pipes; eT Le of ae ie tee, ee I. jp to 

conve, santana inpune Gabias iade 


um —— — i — var A ouai problems connected 


— iur vae ay a e —— yg municipal improvements. 
Ss ted 1o din of foundations CE 404 or BT 413, senior standing. 

as related to engineering structures; design of founda- 
tions; use of concrete, steel, soanistions for enginsedag sivectares; Gaston of fond 
er usc cee wibdae — 


410. 


413. 


414. 


415. 
416. 


417. 


419. 
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Public Health h Engineering senior standin 
Weather and climate, heating, entiation lighting; atmospheric pollution; noise; water 
and waste disposal, mb sanitation and public bealth aspects of nuclear energy. 


Highwsy” planning inti an d^Sinilbtraton; economies of rhy junior standing. 
wu ghway improvement; 

Hon surveys; maintenance; traffic surveys; procedure of awarding contracts and 
— of construction. 


Flow in Open Pr 313, junior standing. 
el Gow, rapidly —— qi n — e ag neo Lans D rm e surges, 


supercritical transitions, bends, precipitous slopes, energy dissipation, spillways, and oscillatory 
waves, 


Hydrolo Lec. 5. CE 308 or ME Sis, —— standi 
Precipitation, runoff we a A edes Ae flood — vb and mn engineering 
problems 


Hydraulic Structures ( 23 Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313, senior standing. 
Dams, spillway, outlet wo gate structures, locks, structures for river regulation, canals, 
structures for shore protection, port facilities, 


Structural Desi Lec, 4, Lab. — 304, junior standin 
Steel m — a 8 : e, — = — trusses; —— structural 
framewor 


Construction Planning (5), 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standin ng. 
Construction methods; estimates - d As costs; "critical path scheduling; and reports. 


Prestressed Concrete Design (5). Pr., CE senior standing. 

Pretensioning and post-tensioning systems; design statically determinate and indeter- 
minate prestressed members, flexure, shear, cracking, ultimate capacity, anchorage stresses, 
raised and stopped cables. 


Structural Design II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr. consent of the instructor and 
senior standing. 
Arches; continuous structures including bridges, buildings, and special frames. 


Soil Mechanics Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 306, junior standin 

—— ye — of d soil surv eya and sampling; stability; ntn analysis 
and tests 

Municipal ——— H (5). Pr., senior standing, 

Engineering lems of municipal transportation, age qnm m water supply, sewer- 
Age, streets, schools, shopping, parking, and recreation facilities 


—— —— Laboratory (5) Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Corequisite, CE 405, 
nior sta 

— — e physical, chemical, and bacteriological aspects of Sanitary En- 
gineering; laboratory testing procedures and experiments relating to the treatment of 
waters and wastes; interpretation of routine plant control analyses and indices of pollution. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Bituminous and Concrete M Mix Design (5). Lee, S Tab: 6 6. Pr, CE 403. 
Sere of weise ch Jule AF rp e = with practice in job and 
cie ers See tu pend o m ine 
Sub de Stabilization (5). Leo, 3, Lab. A Pr., OE 415. 

of factors involved in stabilization in laboratory and job control tests. 
Advanced Sol Mechanies (9. E EAR E I CE 418. 

pressure computations; seepage computations; consolidation; 
Grating ta alle Cah e a Pea rd us 
Similitude (5). —— 3. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313. 
Principles of dimensional and similitude, use of models, distorted models, and anal- 


Hydrodynamics (3) Lec. 5. Pr., CE 308 or ME 313 and MH 361. 

tions of motion for for nonviscous liquids, force potentials, velocity potentials, conformal 
nag oig erste gp re ci ver toni — — 
drag, turbulence, and wave motion. 
Flow of Fluids in Pipes (5). Dr, CE 508 0r ME S19. 

and turbulent flow of liquids, eff of compressibility, pressure waves, secondary 
— control devices, measuring rcm vie 
Advanced S itary Engineerin Pr., consent of instructor. 

04d study LA orare Oe — 
em vn cipem de opm 
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621. —— Sanitary Engineering Design (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
ct 
Problems in the layout and design of water, sewage, or industrial waste systems and treat 
ment plants. 


622. Advanced Sanitary Engineering Practice (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., consent of 
instructor 


Advanced laboratory problems and field exercises in the application of sanitary examáínatios 
of water, milk, food, wastes, and air; stream pollution and industrial waste surveys; pro 
tection of water supplies from nuclear and biological warfare agents. 
623. Industrial Waste Treatment (3). JE consent of instructor 
Industrial waste problems, in charact eristics of individus] industries, effects os 
— aad eie ok ASSA ERU ‘Silesia GE anlaa tended, 


630, Advanced, Stress Analysis 09). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Buckling of structures, analysis of and plastic stability, torsion, secondary stresses, 

631. Special T JL OMEN Lec. 4, Lab. CE 
^ S 3. 630. 
Epoca Topics iM e to contín ——— — 8 — es proportions, analysis 
and design of connections. 

COS. Expectant Stross ines Lec. consen instruct 

and laboratory we SS), edu ed Fr. TX aee rmi 

strain vA mechanical end d electrical gages, brittle lacquer, und d een two dimensional 
photoelasticity; membrane analogies; treatment of errors, nm qu NIU M 
for undergraduate students who may be permitted to enroll in this 


bility, two-dimensional problems in rectangular and polar coordinates; strain-energy methode 
analysis of stress and strain in three dimensions, torsion of circular and non-circular croat 
section; bendíng of prismatical bars; stress evaluation from strain measurements, 
634. epp e me agen in cond D Lec. 5. Pra CE 404. 
of shrinkage, plastic deflection on crete design. Plastic and ultimate 
strength theories of design. naaie ag. poa asy Anode 


690. Seminar. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter, 
699. Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one quarter. 

Dairy Science (DH) 

Professors Autrey and Cannon 

——— Professor Rollins 

The offers trai the th and h and 

ii ME Couri a edie pe ed. Vater ad gm amar per 
at nee inp Testoty peaoticr — ga Mirna enclosure TUS 


the graduate catolog. 
It is expected that each student taking a major in this department shall have four 
months of practical dairy farm or dairy plant experience before graduation. 


200. Fundamentals of Dairying (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. All quarters, Pr., CH 103. Not 
opui to students who have had DE 3 l or DH 301, Staf 
of dairying. F and management of dairy cattle. Dairy farm 
ERE ‘dal de i decim rin — i Handling, testing and 
Pratis Dairy T 
305. Practical ests (5). Tf day product » DH 200 or DH 201. Cannes 
— — the application of such tests 
ín controlling the composition of ns e V OMS — — 
308. Dairy Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Winter. Pr., DH 200 or DH 201, VM 
200, 311, v e Cannon 
Bacteriology of dairy products: types of organisms encountered and their practical sinl 
cance; routine bacteriological 


their application. 
$10. Technical Control of Dairy Products (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, DH 3 


Se V MER —— Special tests and 
application. 
ums Judging fni —— pacts (I-l; 1-1). Lab Lab. 3. Vinee, Sora Fal. Come Cannon 
evaluation of 
hong emer ardena- 
3115-16. ud Cattle 1-1-1 — 3. Wines, S Fall. Rollins 
—* udging Dairy Ct ( A jer, Spring, 


cattle; study of breed score 
DM 


$17. 
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Duis Cote Foodiog andi Manegetent y Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., DH 200 
or DH 301, AH 204 Rollins 
Evaluation ot various feeds for growth and milk production; nutritional ——— of 
dairy animals; application of the principles of nutrition to dairy cattle feeding; calculating 
rations. Some time devoted to dairy cattle breeding plans, procedures of herd record 
keeping, management problems. 

Artificial] Insemination (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ee ae sre 
senior standing. 

The Artificial Insemination Association; anatomy and physiology of bovine — 
practice in collecting, processing and using semen in breeding cows; and study of factors 
affecting breeding efficiency. 


D Farm Practices (5). PON BO PRESE e 


stan 

— — of feed Ep storage, and feeding problems: analysis of herd 
records and pedigrees; study of herd management procedures. In this course emphasis is 
on situations and records existing on dairy farms. 

Dairy Cattle Feeding and Management (3). Pr., AH 204 and DH 200 or DH 
317, and graduats standing. Rollins 
modern feeding practi Lm Penge athens MS qty Pate aa 
and snd high energy feeds. Red duty ae dairy herd management problems and practices; 
———— — E cee fee 
provement. 


E Dairy Plant enm rmi e Fe Winter, pci, 


601. 


gs 
er 


8 25 R P B 


e poe leto Eom 

Detail study us. ental processing operations. Application of these operation i 
market milk production and in the manufacture of cheese, ice cream, butter and condensed 
dairy products. 

Food Plant Sanitation (3 AB. de lahs 2. Winter. etd o eg du en Cannon 
Sanitary regulations of procedures of cleaning and sanitizing 
food handling equipment. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Milk Secretion (5). Pr., DH 317. Autrey 
Ager d and physiology of milk secretion; milk precursors; factors affecting composition 
mi 


Advanced Technicel Control of Du RD Products s (5).. 1 Fall.. uide Des 305, Cannon 


Advanced methods of analyses of between composition 
and processing methods, 

Advanced Market Milk (5). Pr., DH 304. Autrey and Cannon 
Scientific investigations of current ‘problems and their application to the commercial pro- 


cessing and handling of market milk. Special assigned problems. 


Advanced Ice Cream Making —8 T» DH 401. Cannon 
Scientific investigations of current problems and their application to the commercial 
manufacture and handling of ice cream. Special assigned problems. 


Advanced Dairy Cattle —— (5). Pr., DH 402 and DH 403. Autrey, Rollins 
The anatomy and physio of reproduction in dairy cattle; artificial insemination problems 
Special "ah ruben in Das Cattle Nutrition (5). Pr DH 403. Staff 
Critical review of literature on certain dairy cattle nutrition subjects; planning and 
executing one or more experimental nutrition problems. 


Experimental Methods in Dairy Research (5). Pr., BY 401. Stall 
Study of technícs in designing dairy research projects and analyzing results. 
. Seminar (1). Mas Ue iem fui dnte PROS NOR NER Stall 
Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Dramatic Arts (DR) 
Head Professor Peet 


Associate Professor Knowles 


Dramatic Production (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. 

An apprenticeship in the the fundamentals of producing plays from the practical point of view. 
A general grounding in the field. 

A and Stage T Lec. Lab. 9. 

Acting ge Toms echniques (5). 1 2, 

Dramatics (1). 

Any student interested in working with the Department of Dramatic Arts’ producing 
organization, the Auburn Players, is eligible. A minimum of thirty hours’ work is 
required, (May be taken for credit for a maximum of six quarter hours.) 
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Directing). study Eee. S, Lah s of directing non-professionals. 


202. Acting and Make-Up (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 
The technique and psycbology of acting, and elementary stage make-up. 


203, Stage Mechanics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 
A study of scene design, materials, construction, and stage lighting. 


204, Dramatic Theory (5). 
A study of the dramatic theories of the past and present which have influenced the present 
day theatre. 
310-11-13.. World —— E Ee, De 201-2-3-4 or permission of instructor, 
plays, actors, stages, and audiences, and with the 
aesthetic and social backgrounds ofthe theatro from the beginning through the Nineteenth 
313. Drama Appreciation I S). General elective. Not open to Dramatic Arts Ma 
A survey of the theatre n from early times to the P hts gy ly e 
the social and artistic position of the stage in each civilization. 


314. Drama Appreciation II (3. General elective. 
A survey of contemporary plays and productions, aimed to make theatre-going intelligent fun. 
350. qum for the Theatre (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing or approval 


instructor. 
The selection, recording, editing and controlling of sound effects as they are needed in the 
theatre. A non-technical study of the recording process, along with the operation, care and 
maintenance of tape recording equipment. 


401-2-3. Advanced Directing (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., junior standing, permis- 
sion of instructor 


Productions will be prepared and produced by the student. 
— Advanced Stagecraft (5-5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Pr., junior standing, permis 


f * 
Productions will be designed, built, lighted and operated by the student. 
413. Twentieth Century Theatre Pr., junior standin rmission instructor, 
pero er nin in -"» e 
lb. Denai th IM eor ERU e ., senior or graduate standing. (Either part 


can be taken separately.) < To be offered in the Summer quarter only. 
For the teacher ed upon to select, plan, coach, and produce plays, classroom 
and assembly programs. The course gives a background of what-to-do and how-to-do-it. 


Economics (EC), Secretarial Administration (SA) and Sociology (SY) 


Head Professor 
Professors Hartwig, Klontz, Richardson Ritland, Sanders 
Research Professor Stee 
Associate Professors Bonin, Boston, Gritz, Hanna, Hartman, Hill, Kincey, 
Myles, Patton, and Stalnaker 
Assistant Professors "Baxwell, Bliss, J. S. Cook, Erwin, Franklin, 
risby, D. P. Hale, F. O. Hale, Lamar, 
Shields, Waldo, and Williams 
Instructors Balch, Brown, Clark, C. W. Cook®, Dorman, Evans, 
French®, Guy, Howell, Johnson, ‘Massey, Prestridge®, and Warren 
Graduate Assistants Benton, Blanton, Bushey, Creek, Dinius, Evans, 
Fisher, Gordon, Miyoshi, Mize, Washington, and Woodley 


Economics (EC) 


majors and to students in other 
in the Science and Literature curriculum majoring in —— must include EC 
201-2; 945, d 360. Business Administration majors follow the um outlined 
on page 


* Temporary. 
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Accounting 
211-12. Introductory Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. sophomore Aon 


À study of bookkeeping procedure and elementary accounting principles, EC 211 is pre- 
requisite to EC 212. 


219-14. Engineering Accounting and Cost Control (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., poppe. 
more standing. EC 213 is prerequisite to EC 214. 
This course is particularly designed for students of engineering. During the first Fone 
basic accounting principles and procedures are stressed from an engineering approach. 
During the second course emphasis is made on cost finding and cost accounting control 
of industrial concerns. 


311-12. Intermediate Accounting (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., EC 212 or 214. n 


A study of the advanced principles of accounting involving partnerships, corporations, 
systems, and analysis of financial statements. 
314. Income Tax Accounting 5). Pr, EC 213, or 214. Gritz, Staff 


Interpretation of the preparation of returns, and the keeping of accounting 
records for tax purposes will be considered in this course. 


411-12. Cost Accounting (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr. junior standing and EC 214 or 
312. Hill, Staff 


A study of accounting principles involved in job-lot, process and standard cost systems. 
414. Y Income Tax Accounting (5). Pr., junior standing and EC "n" m 
A studv of special tax accounting problems of individuals, partnerships, corporations, estates, 
and trusts. Extensive vae will be tade of w tex nervios program. 
416. Auditing (5). Pr., standing - EC 312, Gritz, Staff 
This course is a J, of the principles of auditing with particular attention to methods 
of testing, analyzing, and summarizing accounting records. 


pee. Advanced Accounting (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing and MEC 


——*— &ccounting theories and procedures, consolidation of financial statememts, and 
other special problems will be studied in this course. 


419. Governmental Accounting (5), Summer and Winter Quarters. Pr., a stand- 
ing ar and EC 312. Hartman 
study of budgeting and accounting procedures of governmental divisions, 


Economic Theory and History 


200. General Economics Si Pr —— — g. Ritland, Staff 
A survey course in princi es and 27 e DR ETa a piu 
costs, determination of prices, and national income composition and distribution. This 
course not open to majors in Economics and Business Administration. Primarily a service 
course for students majoring outside the Commerce and Economics fields, — thay abt 
be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201. 


201-2. Principles and Problems of Economics (5-5), Pr., sophomore standing. (EC 
301 is Drevequista f to EC 202.) Hanna, Staff 
introduction to uou Asse and analysis of contemporary economic 
m aec ete Required of all Economics and Business Administration majors. Credit 
may not be earned in both EC 200 and EC 201, 
200. Socio-Economic Foundations of Contemporary America (3). — E 
An appraisal and survey of the social and economic developments which lead to and help 
toward an understanding of present day American society. Economic and socíal institutional 
development is studied against the background of the Industrial Revolution. 
Economic History of Europe junior standin gm 
A survey course dealing with oe fbations a the —— 
; laissez-faire; and the 
and banking to World War II, 
Richardson 
Sante History of iie. United Sabes 00. Pr., junior standin ling. F X 
—— c gar ta aed geram enar cet cse gy ag e enterprise from 


Int Economic Theory * standing. Steele 
pre n ME Is e e scat ene eomm -s income among the 


factors of production 
Comparative Economic ystems standing. Ritland 
Vereor prem ca ©). — oe Cae and Communism. 


5 


: 


z 
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. Economic Development of the South (5). Pr. junior standing and EC 358 or 
consent of the instructor, Richardson 


In — course the historical approach is used in a study of industries, transportation, 

— —* Economic changes are traced and an attempt made to escertalg 
the fundamental causes that brought them about. Emphasis is given to Alabama's place 

in the economic picture. 

Foreign Trade (5). EC 202, junior standing. Staff 

-v yakap marky aa eat as, (nidi Woleut utei m ton 

trade, balance of trade, financing foreign trade, etc. 


Finance 
Money and Banking (5) Pr., EC 202 or AS 202, junior standing. 


The principles of money, credit and banking including consideration of monetary systema, 
foreign exchange and commercial banking with relation to the Federal Reserve System. 


Business Cycles (5). ©: Ero BO SR id iunior sanam, € A 


—— 
Monetary Theory P junior standin d EC 360. H 
Mete ae ee ay Oi. Eris policy. DOT ins B 


Corporation Finance Pr., EC junior Patton 
vo re Miner of the parci organaton and policies of modem 


raha enterprise with — — emphasis on 

Investments Pr., EC 463, junior standin Patton 
This is a —— individual investmen ud institutions, and types of 
investments avaílable. 

Public Finance » EC 202, junior standin Bonin 
A study of the Aes and "priniciples of government ii and disbursements including 
attention to state and local financial! problems. 


General Business 
Property Insurance 200 and junior standin Stalnaker 
—— a —— th particular em on fire, marine, 
automobíle and 
Life Insurance (5). Pr ED Au 201, junior standing. Hartm — 
A study of the organiza e m nd See Ee rr e OR tie T» x 
contracts. 
Real Esta 200 or 201, junior standing. Stalnaker 
The e ih Nord oria P applied to the —— sale, lease, mortgage 


title and management of real estate. 
Personal | Finance ace (8) General elective. Pr., junior standing. Stall 
plans for managing personal Gnancial problems involving insurance, 

e LA eal budgeting, investments, personal and bank loans, credit and time 

buying, etc. 

Business Law (5). Pr EC 200 or EC 201, or AS 202. 

This course covers a study of contracts, torts, courts and partnerships from the standpoint 

of the average citizen. EC 343 excludes credit for this course. 

Business Law (5). Pr., EC 341. Cook 
legal principles covering sales, agency, insurance, personal property, real 

SD en md and bankruptcy are presented from the standpoint of the layman. 


. The Law and Contracts (3). Pr., EC 200 or 201, and junior standing. EC 341 
for this Cook 


An introduction to the historical background of law and legal institutions and a study of 
(be faw of contacts os GE ippies Ja Canisa ‘aad Industry 


American Industries Ee, EC 200 Mi ssc huir landing. Klontz 
Jase arm ren e. — ans hor grec factors affecting growth. 
organization and dele 

Economics of T S Pr., EC. 200 or 201, junior. standin Staff 
This course traces the of systems of transportation. Ra ed as they 
E RE mium Aion ironia dirum rd 
tion of transportation agencies. raf 
Motor Transportation Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. S 
— — —— P IE Gus — — —— 


and passenger — MADE avag — —— 
business and of civil engineering. 


l. 


8 S 


5 
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Geography 


Principles of y h Not t open. tó seniors. Bagwell, Dorman 
Basic e di a ates “4 Gh No works in —— to the Earth as a planet, 
location, climate, "and. ced water t odi minerals, soils, biota. 


Economic Geography | Sh aie Not open to} to —** or seniors, Richardson, Dorman 
An elementary, systematic and environmental relations of man's 
principal economic works. De MAD RE RAMS VERDI Kalte 


Geo-Political Basis of World Powers (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
Deals with the interaction between the natural-physícal environment and the international 


activities of world powers. Emphasis is placed upon the changing geographic and economic 
patterns in world affairs. 


Geography of the Soviet Union (3) General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

The physical and human geography of the U.S.S.R, and its role in international affairs. 

Geography of South Ameri America $5.» Pr., —— — Bagwell 
A regional survey of resources and products. 

Ge hy of —“ America ( : Pro —— Bagwell 

ee pie oen em and economic cer menis wil be studied. "T 

Geo hy of Europe (5). Pr standing. B Il 

An — e A 9. e MEM surface —— and natural resources tbe 


distribution of peoples, their m a routes of trade. Consideration will be given to 
s cmi n Tu n M om 
the world. 


. Geography of Asia (5). Pr., junior standing. Ba 


—— m topography, and natural resources and their influence upon the 
bution es, their industries and commerce. 


SECs of — (5). — Junior standing. Dorman 
A study of the principal r Africa with particular emphasis on the areas and 
countries of greater — — apse —— importance, 


Cultural Geography of the World (5). Pr., senior or graduate — 


A study of the influence of physiographic factors in the social, economic and political 
development of peoples and states. 


World Resources and Their Utilization ( ———— junior stan Dorman 
The world's principal natural resources are st from the e is point of 
view (location, transportation, topography, 2 —— power sources, climate, -— 
Covers the principles of resource appraisal, the changing nature of resource utilization, and 
resource conservation. 


Management 
ee Organization & Management (5). Pr., EC 103 and sophomore uo 
A rief description of the structure and major functions of business followed by evaluation 
o the basic managerial techniques as applied in the operation of business enterprises. 


Office Mangagement (5). Pr., EC 205 or ST 302, or consent of instructor, junior 
standing. Frisby, Brown 
Office organization, equipment, layout, planning, personnel supervision, direction of office 
activities, executive control. 


Retail Store Management (5). Pr., EC: 331, junior standing. Warren 

A study of the principles aod practices in ol tha Ada paie 60 the retail 
store. Store location, layout, buying, pricing, ver merchandise control are considered among 
other topics. 


Sales Management (5). Pr S ED ao, EU FEI, eene Erwin 
A study of the agerri n and "practices af sound Auge ses a ministration of a sales 
organization. Includes consideration of: sales es reme organization, selecting, traíning, 
compensating, and supervising salesmen, sales planning, setting up sales territories and 
quotas and other problems. 


Advanced Personnel EC 442 or PG 461. Myles, $ Steele 
This course deals with the — Sein ppg pet emg hich confront per- 
sonnel managers and related supervisory personnel. Specialized problems and subjects such 
as: muintenance of communications, wages and incentives, morale, merit rating, develop- 
ment and training of leaders, counseling, grievance contro] and recognition of human factors 
in industry will be considered. 


331. 


Me 


t 


. Labor Problems (5). Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. Anson, Kincey 


. Labor Legislation (5). Pr., ECS 350, junior standing. 
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Traffic Management (5). Pr., junior standing and EC 472, or permission of 
instructor Staff 


A course designed to acquaint students with the fundamentals of traffic control work touch 
ing upon the various transportation services. 
Business Policies and Administration (5). Pr., EC 202, EC 205, or consent of 
instructor, junior standing. Erwin 
A study of the formulation and application of policies and programs pertaining to per 

production, finance, procurement and sales in the business enterprise. 


Marketing 
Principles of Marketing 6). Pr., er 200 or 201. Warren, Erwin 
A general but critical survey of of marketing covering marketing channels, functions, 
methods and institutions. 
odit san Caaan VN. Pr., EG UM e: 887, junior standing. Frisby 


This course is a study of the nature and functions of credit, credit investments, credit 
information, mercantile and installment credit, credit department, organization and 


(5). Fi» Junior stancing. Erwin 
A study of the principles and problems iu personal selling covering the various steps is 
volved in the selling process. Consideration is also given to the economics of selling and 
to materia] useful to salesmen but outside the field of selling techniques. 


Advertising (5). Pr., BOS 331, junior standing. Warren 
A study of the principles end s advachlag. Material covered include 
the analysis of the need for advertising, preliminary product and market analyses needed 


— — £ campaigns, media selection, copy, layout and advertising 
Purchasing (5). Bis alice junior standing. Frisby 
This course deals with the objectives, the control and the direction of industrial purchasing. 


Marketing Pro Problems (5). Pr., EC 331, ios repe e — d ES 
— agro tg Dis caliper pre Pres 


Business Research Methods (5). Epa d junior standing. Erwin 
A study of the methods of scientific research in gode came pn qiero 
RE M du Mh ds. Mami. ci an investigation, 
gathering tabulation and analysis, editing, interpretation of data, presentation of 
reports, determination of market potentials and of various types of quotas. 


Retail Merchandising (5). Pr., — p iride Warren 
Deals with the planning, policies, procedures, and techniques necessary to insure a balanced 
assortment of merchandise consistent with customer demand and profitable operation. 


ME. GERM ORRE. Id — an and stock control am 
among topícs covered. 


Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


This is survey of the problems of the industrial worker kers from the standpoint of th 
worker, the employer, and 


— — jo Pr. EC 205 or IM 306, junior 


Massey, Myles, Prestridge 
I emus dui T ENL A A iun, aipcig — 
ment, turnover, payment policies, employee representation, etc. 


Kincey 
Analysis of content, amd significance of of industrial relations, wage and how, 
and selected social security laws. 


— — — SAT, Mabor atat. P 


An analysis of legislation, collective bargaining, —— —— and ec 

nomic conditions bearing upon employer-employee relations. 

Job Evaluation and Incentive Systems (5). Pr., EC 442, senior standing. Myin 
administration 


A utr oF tn ani salary policy and with special emphasis upon 
—— — eg Ahe sor der ee a rid adr rra rey eri 





345. 


474. 


601. 


610 


611, 


614, 
616. 


617. 


82], 
650. 


874. 
699. 
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Statistics 


Statistics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., EC 200 or 201, junior standing. 

Klontz, Boston 
A study of the methods of collecting, presenting, and analyzing statistical data; tabular 
and graphic presentations, frequency distribution, time series and statístical 


Advanced Statistics (5), Pr., junior standing and EC 345 or MH 127 and con- 

sent of instructor. Klontz 

y edvanced methods of statistical analysis including curve fitting; curvilinear, multiple 
and partial correlation; analysis of variance. 


GRADUATE COURSES (EC) 


The National Income and Capital Accumulation (5). Pr., — NO Eres 
standing or consent of of instructor. Hanna 
The course considers the computation of the national income, the uses of income data, 
interest rates, saving and investment, the monetary and credit system. 


oe and Distribution (5). Pr., EC 202 and graduate standing or — 
nstructor. t 
This course is am atianoi to mi PORRO asilo CENE ad i tf the modera 
theories of value, wages, rents, and profits. 
Management Problems (5) Pr. EC 480 or permission of instructor, Erwin 
An examination administrative problems M bebes ind industry; attention given 
to managerial dues as applied to administrative and operative functions. 
Managerial Economics (5). Pr., EC 202, Staff 
The course presents an analysis of decision theory and of criteria for decision making con- 
cerning output, pricing, capital budgeting, scale of operations, investment and inventory 
control, Attention is also given to concepts of profits, production and cost functions, com- 
petition and equilibrium for the firm and the industry, A brief introduction to linear pro- 
gramming is included. 
Business Research (5). Fr. EC 202. Steele 
The theory and practice of research through the mail survey, the personal interview, study 
of ——— and observation. The analysis and presentation of research findings will be 
stresset 
Managerial Accounting (5). Pr., EC 212. Hill 
A course, primarily non-technical, designed for the student who will be confronted with 
business problems requiring a a understanding of accounting concepts, and 
the accepted methods of applying these concepts in decision-making, planning, and control. 
Advanced Accounting Theory (5). Pr., EC 312 and graduate standing or con- 
sent or instructor. Gritz 
A review of the origin and development of double-entry accounting; followed by a critical 
study of the theory of modern accounting principles and procedures. 
Accounting Systems (5). Gritz 
Advanced Auditing (5), Pr., EC 416 and graduate standing or consent of im 
structor. 
This course will cover the application of anditing principles and procedures to practical 
problems encountered in the field of public and private accounting. 
Advanced Accounting Problems (5). Pr., EC 417 and graduate standing or con- 
instructor, Hill 


sent of 
This course is an extension to and a consolidation of all the other advanced accounting 
courses. Attention will be given to preparation for special accounting examination. 


Personnel and Labor Policy | (5). Anson, Kincey, Steele 
Seminar analysis and discussion of selected and : 
Economic Seminar (S). 7 Pr., uate standing or consent of instructor. Staff 


vet course designed for those engaged in intensive study and analysis of economic 
Advanced Statistical Analysis (5). Pr., EC 474. Klontz 
Further study of analysis of variance; analysis of solis e e 


Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. Staff 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


For listing of courses, see page 262. 


Sociology (SY) 


For listing of courses, see page 263. 
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Educotion (ED) 


Dean Truman M. Pierce 


Administration, Supervision, and Guidance, Acting Head Professor Pierce 
Professor White 
ciate Professors Russell, Saunders, Sharp, and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Nunnery, Phillips, and Stalcup 


Agricultural Education, Head Professor Montgomery 
Professor Deloney 
ociate Professors Bottoms and Pruett 
Elementary Education, Head Professor Coss 
Professors Callaway and Dalton 
Associate Professor Ellisor 
Assistant Professor Newell 
Instructor Brooksher® 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Head Professor Fourier 
Professors Land, Lapp, and Umbach 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitzpatrick, and Young 
Assistant Professors Dragoin, Lawler, Martincic, Rosen, Turner, 
and Walton 
Instructors Carlisle, Jackson, Lurie, Lynn, Price®, Rawls, 
Reid”, Taube, Tomlin, Waldrop, and Washington 


Psychology, ee Professor Spears 
rofessor ntyre 
—— Professor Mayer 
Assistant Professors dE Kelley, and Moon® 
Instructor Sanders? 


Secondary Education, Acting Head Professor Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, Hollaway, Punke, and Scheid 
Assistant Professors Carter, Dorné, Ensminger®, Justice, Millican, 
Rosen, and Weaver 
Instructors Justice®, Kerns®, Nixon®, Ottis?, and Young 


Elementary Education 


Head Professor Coss 
Professors Callaway and Dalton 
Associate Professor Ellisor 
Assistant Professors Edwards and Newell 
Instructor Brooksher? 


102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). All quarters. Staf 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


200. Foundations (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2. All quarters, Pr., PG 213-214. Staff 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 


300. Principles and Practices in Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. All quarters. Pr 
ED 200 or equivalent, junior standing, Stal 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization. 

329. Creative and Recreational Expression (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 3. Pr., ED 300 or 
sent of department chairman. Dalton, Pickett 
An intensive study of the teaching of creative and recreational expression, involving 
knowledge and understanding, laboratory demonstrations, and experimental approaches use 


ful in this development, including such areas as music, art, rhythms, and other play 9* 
tivities, creative dramatics, creative writing and use of learning materials. 


370. Teaching Basic Skills (6). Lec. 5, Lab, 3. Pr., 300 or consent of depart: 
ment chairman, Dalton, Newell 
An intensive study of the teaching of language, number, and related skills, emphasizing 
knowledge and understandings, use of appropriate instructional materials, laboratory demos- 
strations, and experimental approaches basic to the development of these 


371. Fundamentals of Reading (4). Pr., juni ding. Callaw 
An intensive study of the g (9 of —— appropriate attention to books d 


* Temporary. 
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396. Music for the Elementary Teacher (3). Pr., MU 371 or consent of department 
chairman. ustice 
An elective course for Elementary Education majors who need additional instruction in 
music. 


421. Developing Understandings of the Natural and Social Environment (6). Lec. 
Lab. 3. Pr., ED 300 or consent of department chairman. Darnell, Ellisor, — 
The development of social understandin gs and relationships tionships through study of the natural 
and social environment. Attention is given to such areas as social science, natural and 
physical science, health and safety through use of appropriate children’s books and other 
instructions! materials, laboratory demonstrations and experimental approaches. 


480. Student Teaching in Elementary School (10-15). I» senior standing. Staff 
Actual teaching experiences in an off-campus situation for experienced teachers en- 
rolled in the summer workshop. 


490. Evaluation in p (3. Lec. 2, Lab, 2. All quarters. Pr., student teach- 
ing o or consent of departmental chairman. Staff 
Description given under Courses for Supporting Programs in Areas of Specialization, 


Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 
471. Remedial Procedures in Reading (5 (5). | Pr., —— or standing. Callawa 
produce skilled 


This course aims to 
E e ue de ed LE Ga MEME ME E MALA, má 
group techniques for correcting deficiencies discovered. 


Books and Related Materials for — La junior standing. Darnell 
Description given under Courses 


$ B 


Music in the Elementary Sc "make es , Junor — Justice 
To give the individual a deeper insight in to skills, six and knowledge 
of music. Appropriate —— qt neice to social and musical interests of children, are 
studied and evaluated. 


Secondary Education (SED) 


Acting Head —— Atkins 
Professors Davis, Herndon, Hollaway, Punke, and Scheid 
Assistant. Professors Carter, Dorné, —— Justice, Millican, 
osen, and Weave 
Instructors Justice*, Kerns?, Nixon®, "Ottis*, and Young 


Undergraduate 


For description of the following courses see under Courses for Supporting Pro- 
grams in Areas of Specialization. 
102-3-4, Orientation: Personal and Professional (1-1-1). AII quarters. Staff 
200. Foundations (4). Lec. 3, Lab, 2, All quarters, Pr., PG 213-214. Staff 
$00, Principles and Practices in Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2, AIl quarters, Pr. 
ED 200 or equivalent, junior standing. Staff 
Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr., junior standing. Evans, Lapp 
Science and Modern Living (5). Pr., sophomore standing. Atkins 
General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standing. 4 
ins, Newe 
Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, All quarters. Pr., student teach- 
Staff 


— UN nage wd 
maiin gvmi weist Come Je Sumecrina’ PaT dd dca el A. 


s B! 


* 


494. cesis of Instrumental Music (4). Pr., ED 414. ustice 
DT, Theory and practice in the organization au ———— of instrumenta] music e 
495. Organization of Choral I Music (4. Pr., ED 414. ustice 
Theory and practice in pur Mae e and administration of choral music —— 
497. Organization of Elementary School Music (4). ED 423. ustice 
Theory and — cl f k^ yt eia school. J 





* Temporary. 
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Courses in Teaching in the Respective Areas of the Secondary School 
These courses provide a — — — and scientific evaluation of 
ores used in t areas of the 


methods, techniques, and secon 

TIE — activities as resource unit preparation 

observation participation in actual classroom situati and opportunities 
on in using different techniques an procedures, 


miri students will take one course in Teaching in the major and either one course 
in Doing or one course in Program in the minor. 
sumuner quarter these courses will be open only —— 
teachers and special students attending either one or both terms and be con- 
on a seminar basis work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors n cooperation s — contributions made by staff members from the 
different areas represented in the class, 


405. Teaching in Secondary Sahoal (3); Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 hours of Psychology, 
D 200, or equivalent; Pr . or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent, 


(A) Business Education (Fal Herndon 

C) pee — Art⸗ VE Spring) Scheid 

) Mathemati cs (Fall) Staff 
Science (Fall) Atkins 

Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 

407. dung Home Kodima once. UD Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. 
—— Psychology, ED 200 or equi ent; Pr., v 9 Saeko ee OTS 
nsminger 


— and Program courses will be taught on a unified basis as experience 


Courses on Program in the Respective Areas of the Secondary School 


Vile dis nd ts rovide for Losada ax namie ui the fuoctidb. and purpose o 
subject matter in the secondary school curriculum including an examina- 
tion a "basic philosophical assumptions and principles which form the basis for the 
selection and organization of curriculum content in the respective fields, 
All students will take one course in Program in the major and either one course in 
or one course in Teaching in the minor. 
e ee he summer quarter Sat ror bod Mom ei wi —— 


410. Program in Secondary School (3). NIMM 4 9 hours of Psychology, 
ED 200 or — o MENTI S00 dau Sa 

(A) Business s Education (S Herndon 

(B) Foreign Language (to —— Ottis 

Language Arts (Winter, Spring) Scheid 

D) Mathematics (Spring) Staff 

8 Science —— Atkins 

Social Science (Fall, Winter, Spring) Punke, Weaver 

412. Program in Home Economics Education (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Fall, Spring. Pr. 

9 hours of Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr, or coreq, ED 300 or 

equivalent, Ensminget 

Teachi v rm courses will be taught on a unifled basis as experience 

and ucheduling perm 


Student Teaching in the Secondary School 


— eem donated ey oe s MB caer and 
receive first-hand experiences pees pers and 
professional contacts ier fl - dee p i pen ner and making appli- 
cation of concepts, skills, and knowledge of classroom situati 

The courses are organized on the Sestiaslacorminey Danik. Students spend ap- 
proximately one to two weeks in a lecture situation on the campus before reporting 
to their student teachin a E ENDE 30 se weeks ero Want Living Jue dum 
munity and working in the school. Upon completion of the off-campus experience, stu- 
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During the summer quarter courses be open only to teach- 

aed pera dicente game EK Me i ean | pauper arena 

be directed and coordinated by one or more in 

cooperation with —— made by staff members from the different taiog 
areas represented in the class. O on and practice experiences will be provi 

in keeping with individual and group needs. 

413. Student Te in 8 School (10 or 15). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., 
re m rene, KO M eg mq me er e aem two 
courses on Teaching Program in condary School, or or 
senior standing. 

(A) Business Education Herndon 
) Foreign Languages Scheid 
C) Home Economics Education Ensminger 
) Language Arts Scheid 

(E) Mathematics Staff 

C Science Atkins 

G) Social Science Weaver 

Advanced Undergraduate and Graduate 

409. Advanced H vs Pr. Staff 
Principles es the improvement of — and group living and the 
role of the home, school, nd community i the development of sound physical and mental 


Graduate 
619, Scientific Principles Applied to Physical Education and Athletics 2. Tus 


—— — or —— in En and physical edu —— Fourier sre 


skills and related topics p dena n reaction time, motivation, ie dre — m en rt 
and problems of group social living in physical education and athletics. 


626, Physical Fitness, a Critical Analysis (5). Pr., VM 220-221 or departmental ap- 
roval. Fourier, Lapp 
critical analysis of physical fitness objective of Physical Education through inquiry into 

current research in medicine, physiology of muscular activity, and physical fitness appraisal 
and guidance, 


640-641. Advanced | Study ol of High School General 5: py (5-5). Pr., ED 473. Atkins 
Intensive study of general science program, 


669. Anar of E m. Pr., wget nns alat Gi or minor in health and 
physic pe, education. Lapp 
of experiences in the physiology of muscular activity and application of these to 

—— education and athletic situations. 


Courses For Supporting Programs In Areas Of Specialization 
In Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Undergraduate 
101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (3). Staff 
Designed to help transfers from other and students enrolled in other schools 
achieve optimum personal, social and intellectual development as college students and to 
assist them in understanding teaching as a profession. (Students sectioned by area of speo- 
inlization.) (Credit in ED 101 excludes credit in ED 102-3-4.) 


102-3-4. Orientation: o Eersonal and and Froienional (1-1-1). Staff 
Designed to help freshmen personal, social, and intellectual development 
as college students and to assist — — professional careers. (Students sectioned by 
area of specialization.) (Credit in ED 102-3-4 excludes credit in ED 101.) 


200. Foundations (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 213-214. All quarters. Staff 
An analysis of basio information pertaining to philosophical, sociological and historical 
foundations, with emphasis on the relationship of these areas to buman interactions and 
education. Lectures, discussion techniques, demonstrations, and ficld experiences in the 
public schools. 


201. Education (2). Courses designed to help prospective teachers in the guidance 


of students. 

(A) - ) Communication Problems, (C) Materials of Instruction, (D) 
Art — (E) Music ——— (F) Measurement in Physical Education, (C) Im 
provement in Reading. 


200 
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201L. Education (1), Lab. 3. 
Laboratory 


300. 


413. 


478. 


490. 


471. 
472. 
478. 


482. 


484. 


M n ar og taken concurrently with tbe corresponding lecture courses or 
independent of the lecture. 

Principles and Practices i in Education (4), Lec. 3, Lab. 2. Pr., PG 213-214 and 
ED 200 or equivalent. Staff 
An examination of the purposes of public education in a democracy, study of curriak 
lum, organization and administration of public education, school personnel, the role of the 
teacher in guidance, school finance and the school plant. Lectures, discussion techniques, 
demonstrations and field experiences in the publie schools. 


Educational Sociology (3. Pr., PG 212. Staff 
Social environmen: to the school and the child's responses to it; nature of sod- 
E india Gh a Ad Gna: DIADA SENE Ming and short- 
ages of present school curriculums. 

Problems of Health Education and Health Observation of School Children (5). 
Pr,. junior standing. Evans, 
Designed to help the teacher with the details of health observation and to aid in b 
the teacher with the health services 

— conum Bein np 


^ Pere and Modern Living (: (5). > sophomore Mm Pie Atkins 
stressing —— lems of personal 


An interpretive course and so- 
Ap ertet aint atr e pm Tha Rd zs ui adenpa da Ranocrary, 
General Science for Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Pr., junior standin 

Atkins, Newell, Nixon 
Intended to give the teacher essential knowledge of such fields as earth science, meteorology, 
astronomy, nuclear energy, which constitute significant aspects of the general science pro 


gram. 
Nature of Mental Retardation (5). Pr., junior standing and ED 300, 

Carter, Domé 
Includes a study of the characteristics and nature of mental retardation. Etiology, indenti- 
Ree and camion oF TEMO MS. MM, Social psychological, physical 

and educational implications of mental retardation are considered. 

Evaluation in Education (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2. All quarters, Pr., student — 
or consent of department chairman, 8 
Examination of theories and techniques of testing and measurement, interpretation of educa- 
tional statistics, self-evaluation and pupil accounting. Also, analysis and evaluation of 
social and educational problems affecting the total school program, Lectures, discussion 
techniques, demonstrations, and field experiences in the public schools. 


Advanced ——— and Graduate 


Remedial Procedures in Reading (5) Callaway 

Description given under courses in ementary Education. 

Books and Related Materials for Children (4 (4). Dalton, Ellisor 

Description given under courses in Elementary ucation. 

The 1 Exceptional Child (9. Pr., senior standing and consent of instructor. Dorné 
troductory course that deals with the etiology, incidence, diagnosis and philosophy 

— the cO dh Special attention is given to the child who is physically 

or mentally handicapped and to the child who is mentally superior. 


Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). Pr., junior — 


Description given under courses in Library Science. 
Classification and Cataloging of Library Materials (5). Pr., junior pe 


under courses in Library Science. 


Description given 
AD 485. Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lon. 4, Lab. 2, Pr. junior standing. Deloney 


456. 


494. 


496. 


Description given under courses in Agricul tural Education. 
Books and Related Materials for Young People (5), Pr., junior *8 


Description given under courses in Library Science. 


—— of Instrumental Music (4). Pr., ED 414. ustice 
T gm Ha cuui M d administration of instrumental i in 
Public schools. 
. — of Choral Musie 4) Pr., » ED 414. 
ui anite ia ——— d administration of choral] music in publi 
Music in the Elementary School (5). Pr., —— standing. Justice 
Description given under courses in Elemen 


———— f Elemen School Mus 4). Pr., 
— 9 GB em oe rera oH 
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Undergraduate Courses In The Twelve-Grade Program 
In Teaching, Program, And Student Teaching In 
Elementary, Secondary, And Agricultural Education 


Courses in Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—T welve Grades 


These courses provide for examination, application, and scientific evaluation of 
methods, techniques, and procedures used in the different areas of the elementary 
and secondary school program. These will include such activities as resource unit 
pano, observation and participation ín actual classroom — —— 

es for actual participation in — teaching techniques p ures, 

Students enrolled in Elementary Education WI gpp of study calls for a 
minimum of twenty-seven quarter hours of academic in Art, Industrial Arts, 

Health and Physical Education, Music, Dramatic e or Speech Therapy 
the course in Teaching in the area in which the emic work was com- 
Students enrolled in Secondary Education are required to take one course 
Teaching in both the major and minor areas. 
During the summer quarter courses will be open only to ced 


be con- 
ducted on a seminar basis. The work will be directed and coordinated by one or 
more instructors in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class. 


414. Teaching in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 4. Pr., 9 
hours Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr., or coreq., ED 300 or equivalent. 
8 Art (Fall, Teaching or Pro Winter) Young 


Dramatic Arts (Fall, T or Program, Winter) Young 
8 Health and Physical Education (Winter, Spring) Lapp 
ETC — = 

usic eaching or Program, ter ce 
(F) Speech (Fall) Dorné 
(G) Speech Correction (Fall) Dorné 
(H) Mental Retardation (Fall) Carter 


(Teaching and P courses will be taught on a unifled basis as experience 
scheduling — 


Courses in Program for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 


These courses provide for making an analysis of the function and purpose of 

^ (Ce subject matter in the curriculum including an examination of basic 

hical assumptions and principles which form the basis for the selection and 
organization of curriculum content in the respective fields. 

Students enrolled in Elementary Education whose program of study calls for a 
Minimum of twenty-seven quarter hours of academic in Art, Industrial Arts, 
Speech, Health and Physical Education, Music, Dramatic Arts, or Speech Therapy 
will take the course in Program in the area in which the academic work was com- 

Students enrolled in Secondary Education are required to take one course 

fam in both the major and minor field. 

ng the summer quarter these courses will be open only to experienced teach- 
ers and special students attending either one or both terms and will be conducted 
0n a seminar basis, The work will be directed and coordinated by one or more 

rs in cooperation with contributions made by staff members from the 
different teaching areas represented in the class. 


423. Program in Elementary and Secondary Schools (3) Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Pr., 9 
—— Psychology, ED 200 or equivalent; Pr, or coreq, ED 300 or 
equivalent, 


(A) Art (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Young 
(B) Dramatic Arts (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Young 
(C) Health and Physical Education (Fall, Spring) Lapp 
(D) Industrial Arts (Spring) Bottoms 
E Music (Spring, Program or Teaching, Winter) Justice 
F) Speech (Winter) Dorné 
(G) Speech Correction (Winter) Dorné 


(H) Mental Retardation (Fall) Carter 
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(Teaching and courses will be taught on unified basis as experience 

and scheduling permit. i 

Student Teaching for Students Pursuing Areas of Work in Relation to the Total 
School Program—Twelve Grades 


These courses VID. OVA ThA S OOR to live in a community and 
receive first-hand expels 3n. ARE. ————— include — fie - 


cation of concepts, skills, and of situations. 

courses are organized on the laboratory basis. Students spend ap 
erem en e tt nne he a gar oy eom bg en enr arm — 
to their student teaching assignment. Eight to nine weeks are spent living in a 
community and working in the school. Upon completion of the off us experi 
or ee RSET a esca ons, 

All students participating in student teaching on a 

ar required tn in student — uk tree ter denen 
and the secondary The student sh have — een A reme 
in both the major and minor areas tion before doing tea 


conducted on a seminar 


425. Student Teaching in Elementary and — Schools. Twelve Grades (10 
or 15), Lec. 5, Lab. 20. Pr., 9 hours of LIED 3M nr agio 
ED 300 or equivalent, two courses in T ing and Program, and junior or 


~~ 


senior standing. 
2 Art Young 
Dramatic Arts Young 
(C) Health and Physical Education Lapp 
Industrial Arts Bottoms 
Music Justice 
Speech Dorné 
G) Speech Correction Dorné 
H) Mental Retardation Carter 


Courses In Library Science Serviced By Departments Of 


— — Elementary, And Secondary Education 
Undergraduate and Graduate 
472. Books and Related —— for Children (4). 
Examination and evaluation of printed and other types of materials in view of their rele 
vance to the needs and interests of various age and grade levels of elementary school chil 
dren. Study of selection aids, principles, and criteria for selecting materials, 


Organization and Administration of School Libraries (5). ne nm 


Basic organization of books, non-book materials, and services for effective use in school libre 
ries. Administering the budget, selection and purchase of materials, preparation of materi 
als for use, circulation of materials, inventory, care and repair of materials, and instruction 
in the use of library materials are considered, 


484. Clndifeeifen and. Catninging of qubso) Library Materials (5). Pr., Paler qi 


Pipes aad proceres of classifying and cataloging books and other printed aera 
filmstrips, recordings, and community resources, The vertical file, the Dewey decimal sy 
tem of clamiücaton, Wilson and Library of Congress printed cards, end subject heading 


AD 485. 5, Audio-Visual Materials (5 Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Summer. Pr., junior 


Deloney 
— avis Wilks. á 
486. Books and Related Materials for Young People (5), Pr., junior me - 
can 
ub ad eden uu E OS. a Cv MM 
needs, and abilities of young people of high school age. Attention is given to selection 
aids, principles and criteria of selection, reading guidance, and significant investigations 


ẽ 
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487. Practicum in School Library Services (4-6). Lec. 2, Lab. 4-8. Pr, junior stand: 


ng. 

The lectures in this course provide students with information pertaining —— 
the operation of libraries in elementary and secondary schools, Supervised laboratory ex- 
periences are provided in materials centers containing a variety of materials for the dif- 
ferent grade levels and involving children and youth of varying ages in the public school. 


Graduate 


AD 609. Selecting, Creation, and Use of Audio-Visual Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. - 
Pr., AD 485 or consent of instructor, Winter, Summer, "Delone 
Description given under courses in Agricultural tural Education. 

610. peiereoce Materials and Service (5). Pr., I0 hours in library service at te am 
—— d NN REPRE EE M — 
libraries. Elementary research methods of locating information and the role of various types 
of reference books as resource material in curricular units are 


considered. 

Principles of School Librarianship (5), Pr. 10 hours in school library service 

nt the 400 level. Millican 

Place and function of library service in the American educational system. Historical devel- 

opment of libraries; library services to teachers and pupíls as an integral part of the school 

program; standards and administrative policies are included. 

612. Problems in the Administration of the School Library Services (5) Pr. 10 

hours in school library service at the 400 level. Millican 
Opportunities for study and research regarding current problems in relation to developing 
an effective program of school library service. Ln ties zie. kauaa miget Feletion- 
ships; room and equipment planning; library regulations, personne] and committees; read- 
ing guidance and reference service; publicity, statistics, and reports; and operation, evalu- 
ation, and supervision of library services are potential areas of emphasis. 

613. Library Services in the School and Community (5). Pr. 10 hours in library 
service at the 400 level. Millican 
School library-commwunity relations; historical background, current trends, problems and 
Progress of service; relation to public amd rural library extension vervi service; selection of ma- 
terials on the basis of community and curriculum needs; book lists and exhibits. 


Graduate Courses In Foundations And Philosophy In 
Agricultural, Elementary, And Secondary Education 


611 


AD 601. Social Foundations of Education —— Winter, 5 Summer. Montgomery 
Description given under courses 

AD 604, Adult Education (5). Summer, whist. = Pruett 
Description given under courses in Agricultura) Education. 

635, Education in Modern y (5). Callaway, Punke 
The universal and continuing o for education, opportunities learning, 
public school and its role for and society, educational purpose and its sources, 


Epilosophy of Education in America (5). Er, ED 635. l Callaway, Punke 
or American contributions to the philosophy of their influence on educa- 


tal practice. Need for ve-exenintig concepts ín the light of recent scientific and cultural 
Developm t and Status of Educational Philosoph . Pr, ED 635. Punke 
Socia) an d historical dev development of philosophical — Sar rni rn 
vinh on iu implications for the Western World. ce philosophical problems facing edu- 
cation today, in the light of the development noted. 

Comparative Education (9. Pr., ED O99. Punke 
Comparison of the educa systems of leading foreign nations and the United States, 
giving attention to the historic origins of the different systems and to their present socio- 
logica] and philosophical significance. 


Graduate Courses In Curriculum And Teaching In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 
— eni ERA. 
These courses are desi to assist teachers, supervisors, guidance personnel 
and administrators in developing understandings and ica essential to total 
School improvement with attention given to all ls of the school program. 


643. Education of the Physically Handicapped (5). Pr., adequate courses in physio- 
logy and gy. Dorné 
A study of the characteristics of major physical disabilities; the psychology of the physically 


handicapped; the educational objectives with currículum adaptations; and related aspects 
of a total program for the physically handicapped. 


h te 
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A E 


Current Problems in 
Cu P s Boniides 99. Pr, T Teaching experience. , -= Staff 
ins cand’ repu isum Sia tated. tated — 
646. e in Education (1-3). Pr., One quarter of uate study. | Staff 
a problem usin e ene ——— selected in consultatiog 


mcr odere ep A s dont be ed Vlde — 
oM hus ste AS (Credit in ED 651 prior to 1960 excludes credit in 
course 


647. Foundations i * Curriculum an and —— (5). Ellisor, Hollaway 
curriculum and terials reviewed in the light of recent inve 
tions nod cwricular experiments; conficing conceptions of the nature of the circulum 
and the —— implications of these conflicts; methods of curricular reorgunization 
ce rer ea secondary schools. 


648. Advanced Study of Curriculum and Teaching (5) Pr. ED 647 or consent of 
ntal chairman. 


issues, frontier Sst Yd dd i "o gura Rd rds 
teaching in elementary and secondary schools. 
649. Educational Trends and the Basic Skills (5). Primarily for elementary and 


junior h high school teachers. Callaway, Dalton 
A critical study and evaluation of recent developments in the elementary and junior high 
i ic M. bealo Ai: 


650, Teaching the Mentally R —— Az Corequisite, ED 476. Carter, Dorné 
Provides Observation and der Poe $s educational programs for 
ri e tar i pend sis qr tame Rr rien toe ee e 
— ——— Ripe ee the special clam, 
(For teachers pursuing a program of education for mentally retarded children.) 


Curriculum and Teaching in the Respective Areas of the School Program 


Each of the courses listed below may be used for each area of the school pre 
p The areas include: (A) (B) Business Education, (C) Dramatic Arts, (D) 
oreign Languages, e Gifted, E Health and Physical Education, (G) Home Eco- 
nomics, (H) Industrial Arts, (I) Ty Arts, (J) Mathematics, (K) Mental Retarda- 
tion, Aa) Music, (M) Scíence, (N) ocial Science, (O) Speech, and (P) Speech Cor- 


651. Qoo ERIS Tn t CAP my PR ie tn (5). d Pr, 18 hours 
— subject matter and 36 hours of psychology and professional 
eas analysis, and interpretation of available research with emphasis on designing new 
research to meet the changing needs of tbe school, (Subject areas A-P.) 


652. Curriculum and Teaching in Areas of Specialization (5). Pr. 18 hours of 
peumountate debent matter: uiu OF hows Of peroheibqy nm professional — 
Py ans el Tid Sedis dal mespsübul o selecting experiences and content 
for curriculum improvement. (Subject areas A-P.) 


653. Organization of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of 
te subject matter and 36 hours of psychology professional * 


Advanced course devoted to a study of program, organization, and development of basic 
and supplementary materials for guiding teachers, faculties, and school systems in the com- 
tinuous improvement of curriculum and teaching practices. (Subject areas A-P.) 


654. Evaluation of Program in Areas of Specialization (2-5). Pr. 18 hours of 
appropriata subject matter and 98 hours of peychology and profemdonal — 


Evaluation and engen of teaching effectiveness with attention also given to the be 
lization of human and material resources and the coordination of areas of specializa 

ay E epee Ta d — 
(Subject areas A-P.) 


Curriculum and Teaching with Concentration in the Area of Reading 


These courses constitute an area of specialization in the field of reading. ED 471 
listed as a prerequisite for ED 650 is dest or the classroom teacher and super- 
visory be taken the classroom teacher and supervisory 
personnel. E p E". only by persons interested in developing an ares 
of specialization appropriate for ——— and supervisory services. 
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655. Problems in n preview. of Reading (5). Callaway 
An examination of effective reading instruction in developmental reading 
ee qe e n t nn annt techniques, comprehension, study skills, vo- 
cabulary, sail cher adatai aute dn dii tuiles — i apelin, 

656. Ix Individual Study in Reading a a and Reading Remediation 
(5-10). Pr., ED 471, or consent of departmental chairman Callaway 
Pad A ack, nde in diagnosing problems in reading and related areas, Also clinical 
experiences in the remediation of reading problems. 


Curriculum and Teaching for Advanced Students 


These courses are designed to provide Re eee n as solius is: 
participate in study planning, and eld experience associated with research and 
experimentation in curriculum and teach 


658. — and Independent Study in —— and Teaching (5). Pr., ED S 
ess and experimentation in elementary and secondary schools in the — of 
education programs and the improvement of teaching and learning. Appraisal of significant 
curriculum research, exp — gene niger m ch in curriculum and instruction, 


659-660. Laboratory Experience in Curriculum and Teaching (5-5) Pr., — 
Degree in Education, taff 
Thesa cones provide for doctoral students to work in actual school situations on problem 

in curriculum and teaching under staff guidance, 


Graduate Course In Higher Education In 
Elementary And Secondary Education 


663. The American College and University (5). (5). Punke 
Philosophy and function, tbe university social change, the community college, academic 
freedom, student-faculty-community iga, fa international Sow of educational ideas, 
government cultural programs, higher education and the state. 


Graduate Courses In Administration, Supervision, And Guidance 


Acting Head Professor Pierce 
Professor White 
Associate Professors Saunders, Sharp and Tincher 
Assistant Professors Nunnery and Stalcup 


Prerequisites and corequisites in the Department of Administration, Supervision, 
and Guidance are: experience in teaching; employment or definite professional ob- 


jectives leading to employment in administration, su on, or guidance; ED 681, 
670 or 621, or — alent, as pra uisite or te to advanced courses in any 
one of these specialized areas; and 601, PG 617, ED 645 and ED 6681, or equiva- 


x prerequisite or corequisite to specialized study in administration, supervision, 
or guidance, 


618. Organization and Administration of Higher Education (5). 
A course designed to provide a study of the organization, administration, and evaluation 
of institutions in terms of the academic program, student personnel services, business af- 
fairs and related programs. 


621. Guidance in the Public Schools (5). Nunnery, Sharp 
A basic course in guidance for gp mc See eee pum Ce v ce per- 
— Among topics covered are; philosophy and principles of guidance, function and 

ces, organizational procedures, administration and evaluation; the role of teachers, ad- 
iar e t pres a o ER, 

Problems in Guidance (5). Nunnery, Sh Sharp 

A course designed to provide opportunities for guidance personnel to apply the scien 

dd tudin AAMA DINER RB Buts Ha upset ia — 


628. Counseling in the Public Schools (5). Sharp, Tincher 
A course designed to assist teachers and other guidance personnel in acquiring knowledge, 
understanding and skill regarding counseling as a helping relationship. Emphasis is given 

the information and skills 


632. Organization and A Administration of Guidance Programs (5). Sharp 

course designed "nr rene nae TET, ioe pod be m 

identity the major functions of education, perceive — Oe scie and then 

to study the organization, administration and nation of guidance programs in their 

educational setting. — discussed include A ira of administrative — ** role of 

staff in regard to the guidance program, organizational patterns for guidance programs, 
possible ways of initiating a guidance program, and means of evaluation. 


ifs 


E 


670, 


651. 


690. 
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sis of the Individual (5). N ,8 
Analy A. (5) unnery harp 


tion 
about the pupil as an individual and as a member of a group. Attention is given to the 
use of standardized test data; however, primary emphasis is placed on other tools and tech 
niques for securing and analyzing information about pupils and their use in counseling, 


Information Service iu the Guidance Program (5). Sharp 
The purpose of this course is to assist die tonum M acqiiing Buteibips, A 
standing and skill relative to collecting, evaluating and interpreting occupational, educs- 
and related information for guidance purposes. Emphasis is placed on the value 
and necessity of work, educational and occupational opportunities, results of recent educs 
tional and occupational research, methods of studying occupations, community occupational 
and educational surveys; orientation for educational and occupational purposes, and maim 
taining and using occupational and educational information in counseling. 


Supervision of the Instructional Program (5). Nunnery 

course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, teachers, and other edu- 
el understanding the meaning, purpose and function of supervision, and 
in understanding the basic factors involved in the improvement of teaching and in under 
standing and evaluating the various concepts of educational leadership as they apply to 
the improvement of teaching effectiveness. 


Organization and Administration of Public Education (5). Saunders 

introductory course designed for superintendents, principals, teachers, and other educ 
ale leaders. Topics covered include: purposes of organization and administration; organt- 
zation and administration on federal, state, and local levels; financial support and account: 
ing; operation of plant; school-community interaction; and personnel administration. 


The Leadership Role in Ete Administration (5). Saunders 
A study of current theories, con and principles of leadership and their application to 
education. ue eia n d de een tes ep nmi mre ar rm 

for leadership in the school and community; responsibility for leadership in the continuous 
improvement of staff competence and principles and evaluation of effective leadership. 


Current Trends in Organizing and Administering Public Education ©). 
Nunnery 
A atudy of current theories, concepts and principles of organization and administration 
and their application to public education, the relationships of organization and adininistre- 
tion to instructional programs; the role and function of governing and regulatory boards 
and agencies, and an analysis of current problems and issues in organization and adminis 


sibility of federal, state and local agencies; state foundation programs, preparation, and 
schedules, budgeting and business administration including pur- 

chasing and accounting insurance and bonding. 

Planning and Maintenance of School Buildings (5). White 

A study of the relationships of plant and plant maintenance to the quality of education 


W 


Administering — Services in the ** Schools (5). White 
A study of the purposes and role of auxiliary school services. Special attention fs given t$ 
the administration of transportation, school lunch, safety, healtb and medical problems. 


Constitutional, Statutory and Judicial Foundations of Education (5). White 
A study of the constitutional tory provisions for education and an analysis of judi 

cial decisions affecting m um other topics included are: authority and respon- 
Ee rcr we rights, privileges and responsibilities of students; use of schoo! prop- 
erty. tixation, curriculum, contracts and retirement provisions; contractual capacity and 
liability, and transportation. 


Personnel Administration (5). Nunnery, Whitè 
course designed to assist superintendents, supervisors, principals, and otber educational 
ER dade, ETIN Wa M 
tionships between effective personnel administration and the quality of education. Emphasis 
is placed on outcomes of recent research and experimentation in areas such as morale, wel 
fare, work loads, pupil accounting, and bases for salary determination as they relate © 
staff and pupil personnel. 
Case Studies in Counseling (5). Pr + permission of the instructor. Sharp 
Designed to develop competency in the app lication of counseling — and associated tech 
niques, with special emphasis on school problems. Investigations and applications made 
through the use of case studies. 
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695-6. 2 rectius in Guidance and Counseling (5-5), Pr., permission of the — 


697. 


— practicum provides graduate students with supervised field experiences with em- 
phasis on the application of concepts, principles, and skills acquired in previous course 
work. 


Student Personnel Work in Higher Education (5). Sharp, Tincher 
Thearies, principles, practices, organization, administration, and evaluation of student per- 
sonnel services in higher education. 


Graduate Courses In Research, Statistics, Thesis, And Dissertation In 


Administration, Supervision, And Guidance; Agricultural; 
Elementary; And —— Education 


661. Research and Experimentation in Education Staff 
Need for the continuous improvement of education gh sound solutions to educational 
problems. The scientific method and its significance for improving education. Methodology 

in educational research and experimentation. 

672. Statistical Methods in Education (5). Staff 
The need and importance of applying statistical methods to the study of educational prob- 
lems, statistical methods appropriate to education, and ínterpretation of meanings of sta- 
tistical analyses. 

673. R taff 

3. oneri ano Experimental Dou (5). Pr., ms ED 978. : 8 
of research and research PP 

699. Thesis Research (5). May extend beyond one quarter. Staff 

798. Research and Thesis (5). Staff 

799. Doctoral Research and Dissertation (Credit to be arranged). Staff 

Electrical Engineering (EE) 
— Spann, Carlocitz, Honnell, Summer and Weaver 
Professors —— A y= Banke a Nichols, Russell, 
a 
ssistant — Feaster, sod and Slagh 
Instructors —— Campbell, Conner, Littleton, Lyon and McKay 

202, Electrical Engineering Fundamentals I (5), Pr., MH 262 and Coreq., PS 203, 
Ohm's and Kirchoff's Laws; properties of conductors, nonlinear elements, 

203. Electrical Engineering Fundamentals II (5). Pr., EE 202, MH 263. 

Magnetic circuits and ; induced E.M.F.; dielectric "properties; electric fields. 
304. oe C M Pr, M MH 252 or 263 and PS 203 or 206. 
electric energy rates; cbaracteristics of electrica] machinery. For 
vetera vi ecce A 
305. Electronics s and as Machinery Pr., EE 202, 
A ts; characteristics of electrical machinery. 

307. sake E — (9. Pr „ junior standin 
The general i of e and photometry. - 

309, Direct Current Machinery (5). Pr, EE 203 and Coreq. EE 331 and junior 
standi 
A ——— study of direct current generators, motors, and control apparatus, 

310. 1). Lab. i 309. 

Direct Current pvp (1). 3. ab. 3. Corequisite, 
312, Alternating C rent Laboratory I L0. Lab. 3. Corequisite, EE 331. 
316. Electrical Measurements (3) "Lec. 2, Lab 3. Pr., EE 331 and MH 264. 
Precision measurements of electrical quantities; instrument errors; polyphase power measure- 
ments; group devices. 
320, El and 
aectronice (D sci pueros be characters, ' junior standing, 
a dede ceni to industrial Pr rand * Mrs 
l. Electronics 


E Enctenic Lebentegy (ic Laly 3. € Corequisite, EE $20. 


208 
331. 


332. 


405. 
406. 


410. 
413. 
414. 
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Circuit Analysis I (5), Pr, EE 208 and MH 264 and junior standing. 
AC circuit analysis; vector representation; network theorems; F series and Fourie 
integral analysis. 


Linear Transient Analysis (5), Pr., EE 331, MH 361 and junior standing. 
Transient and complex plane frequency analysis; Laplace transforms applied to transient 
analysis of physical systems; coupled circuits. 
Chew rhs ar Dagmar re H (5). Pr., 1 EE 332, MH 402 and | junior standing. 
and filters; balanced and unbalanced polyphase circu 

— * dag 1 Pry EE 332 and EE 320 

và tM o and untuned, witb an introduction to pule 
smi Duda Fee 


Communications Engineering Labo: I (1). Lab. 3. Corequisite, EE 340. 
Biparinante ci. circuit studied in EE a y (2). i , 
Alternating E as Macbinery I (5) n Pr., EE 332 and junior standing. 
— Current — II (1). P Lab. 3. Pr, junior standing. Coreq. 


Laboratory exercises to study transformers, induction motors, transmission lines, voltage 
vi PA and symmetrical components. 

hone Engineering I. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. , EE 331 and junior standing. 
LS. è circuits and eq X^ with suitable Tuc experiments. 


Electric Power Systems (5). , EE 402 and junior standing. 
A general study of generating 3 and substations; — of power systems. 


Symmetrical Components (5). Pr., EE 333 and junior standing. 
T pes of un polyphase circuits or balanced circuits with unbalanced terminal 
voltages. 
Advanced Alternating Current Circuits (5). Pr, EE 332 and MH 402 and 
junior standing. 
Network theorems and analysis, filters, non-linear circuits, and electro-mecbanical analogie. 
Power — bn Linuss (5). E Pr., T, EE a33, MH 402 and junior standing. 

gener 
Alternating Current Mackiniry | H x o. Pra EE EE 333 and junior standing. 
Alternating current generators and synchronous motors 
Alternating Current Laboratory III (2). Lec. L Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 
Coreg. » EE 413, 

Laboratory exercises to study characteristics of alternators, synchronous motors, their con- 

trols and system operation. 
Radio Transmission Lines (5). Pr., EE EE 892, MH 403, and junior standing. 
Theory of high frequency transmission lines 


. Antenna Systems de cr. 2 ER 430, EE X pe^ — standing, 


Impedance matchin tennas, radio wave propagation. 
Frequency Modulation m. Pr, EE EE 448, >» MH 361 and junior standing. 
Frequency modulation transmitters 
ei Tia — Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 450, 


EE 430 and junior 
Ultra-high frequency oscillators, slotted lines, born reflectors; the klystron and magnetron, 


: Electric Waves (5)... Pr., s NE sun wage lS gums 


Advanced mathematical ectric and magnetic & 


. Television Engineering (5). Pr., EE 448 and junior standin 


E. 
Cathode ray tubes and circuits; wide-band amplifiers; television receivers and transmitters; 
color television. 


Radio — Measurements (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr, junior standing; 
emere of circuit constants at radio frequencies; frequency, antenna, and field strength 
measurements; voltage, current, and power at radio frequencies. 
Industrial Electronics and Control Circuits (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr, EE 320 
ssa junior standing; Coreq., EE 333, 
ectrical circuits for industrial spplications; methods for automatic control and regulation 
— * an den to principles and analysis of servomechanisms. 


Transistor Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EE 448, MH 402 and junior 


standing. 
Transistor theory and physical concepts; characteristics; applications in electronic circuit? 
(audio, video, and radio frequencies); control circuit applications; advantages and disad- 





610. 


611. 


614, 


615. 


616, 


617. 


618, 
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vantages of transistors for several different types of general problems. The laboratory 
stresses transistor fundamentals and design of circuits involving transistors. 


Fundamentals of Di Digital Computers (5). Pr., EE 320 and junior standing. 
A — r digital t ques; application of number systems to electronic — and 
electri devices. 


Hoc? Instrumentation (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 320, EE 333 and junior 
t 
toed the electrical engineering aspects of reactor contro] and nuclear instrumentation. 


Communications Engineering H (5). Pr., Pr, EE 340, MH 402, and junior standing. 
Radio frequency circuit theory and applications 


Communications Engineering Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing; 
Coreq., EE 445. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 448. 


Applied Electromagnetism (5). Pr., EE 332, MH 402 and pa standing. 
Vector analysis, basic laws and equations of electromagnetism, deve ent of Maswell'a 
equations, wave propagation and réfection. 


Communications Engineering Laboratory HII (1). Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing. 
Coreq., EE 430. 
Experiments on circuits studied in EE 430. 


Communications Engineering Laboratory IV (1). Lab. 3. Fr., EE 430, EE 450, 
and junior standing. 
Experiments on antenna systema. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Power Transmission Systems (5). Pr» EE 614, EE 613. 

Power transmission systems operating under both normal and fault conditions; problems of 
design, protection, relaying, and metering; various types of instabilities; the utilization of 
network analysers of various types. 


High Voltage Phenomena (5). Pr., EE 614. 

Study of high voltage phenomena such as lightning and corona discharge; analysis and 
design of associated equipment such as surge generators and protective devices; contempo- 
tary problems of high voltage power transmission, grounding, and insulation. 


Advanced Electrical Machine Design (5). Pr., EE 614, 

The methods of Kron, Parks, and PUN applied to both steady state and transient condi- 
tions; space harmonics and hunting; emphasis on equipment currently in use by power 
transinission systems and industrial plants. 


Transmission Lines (5). Pra E EE 614. 

Unified study of all types of wire transmission lines; special cases including taper, non- 
uniform insulation, and unbalance to ground; general theory and utilization of charts; 
stubbiog; per-unit techniques. 


Transients in Linear Systems (5). 
Transients in lumped and distributed parameter systems by classical and transform tech- 
niques. Associated material in differential equations, complex variables, and dynamics. 


Advanced Electrical Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Measurement of circuit parameters, current, voltage, power, frequency, and wave shape at 


all frequencies; capabilities and limitations of contemporary measuring equipment. 


Advanced Ultra-High Frequency Circuits (5). Pr., EE 614, EE 450. 
Maxwell's Equations applied to ultra-high frequency devices; wave guides, cavity resonators, 
matching and coupling elements; design of microwave networks. 


Principles of Pulse Circuits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614. 

Analysis and design of basic types of pulse forming circuits, with applications to radar, 
television, pulse-modulation systems, and laboratory instrumentation; laboratory experi- 
ments upon basic circuits studied with laboratory work suited to the individual” student's 
needs, 


"Petr Closed-Loop Control Systems (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614, EE 


MM of frequency and transient response; regulation of lumped and distributed 
parameter systems; modulated carrier systems; sampled-data systems and z transforms; 
off-on systems by phase plane and method of Kochenburger; topics associated with oon- 
temporary publications. 

Network Synthesis (5). Pr., EE oie. 

Synthesis of passive two-terminal and four-terminal networks; energy relations; funda- 
mental properties of driving-point immittances; electro-potential analogy; conventional and 
insertion loss method of design. 
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621. Electronic Computer Theory (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EE 614. 

General study of computer components; operational ampliers, function generators, multi 
pliers, stabilized power supplies; pulse circuits, memory storage devices and read-out de 
vices; techniques of computer operation. 

Seminar. Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one quarter.) 


ee ee Credit to be arranged. (May be taken more than one 
quarter, 


Engineering Graphics (EG) 


Professor Francis 
Associate Professors Collins, Ingram, Little, —— and Mitchell 
istant Professor Kle eping 
Instructors Boykin, Johnson, Jones, helm and Zurfleih 


The Department of Engineering G hi DOC Be pati to be Shaa 
of Engineering. However, the courses offered in this department may also be taken 
by the students ín other schools who desire to receive such information on graphic 

useful in their particular field. 
courses as given below for the first year students are designed to give the 
— Jud peste tu iin E e ee Geometry serving as 
subjects in all engineering curricula. Those to be given as second year 
courses —— ay the theory of graphical —— of ——— problems, E^ 
the student for more courses such as Applied Mechanics, Stren 


—— work. A model making shop is equip — 
models for class room use. The department also has up to date printing 
———— for ozalid prints, and a Thermo-Fax machine for photographic prints. 


102. Engineering Drawing I (3). Lab. 6. Pr., Plane 
ts; lettering practice; constructions; principle views in projection; 
ym Sie dimensioning; detail vioddur kawiti sad Somatcie exctection. 
104. Descriptive Geometry (2). Lab. 6. Fr, EG 103 and Solid Geometry, 
Basic principles pertaining points, lines, and planes; including problems on sectiona, 
developments, and intersections of solids. 


105. Enpinceting Draving JI Ak 3a Lab, 6. Pr., EG 102. 
of shop drawings; machine parts, detail and assembly 
Uere emat me of materials; titles and symbols; tracings, printing, and 
other reproduction methods; steel and timber structures; riveting and welding. 

204. Ur t ee S Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, and coreq. 
A sur ME pen Nee —— 
definitions, velocity and acceleration diagrams, methods of transmission of motion by 
links, cams, gears, gear trains, and flexible connectors. 

205. lied Graphic Statics Lec. 1, Lab. 3, Pr., EG 105 and coreq., PS 201. 
— n rure d erm me red and non-parallel forces » 


forces; moments of 


parallel forces 
joint and section methods; cranes, derricks, dredges, and frames with bending members; 
satia Sextus ia snachheen vith imd without — 
206. Technic lettering, isk d ard Lab. 6, Pr EG 104 and EG 105. 
; types of illustrations, purpose and use; sketch- 
ing techniques; pi ro auus eor rnt P mg er teet — perspective; shad- 


308. Vector geometry. functional sin, omagaáphy - Lab. Y Pr., eae Paige = i po 
ee th de ations, empirical equé 
tions, and graphical calculus. 

GRADUATE COURSES 

612. of and Pictures ( . Lec. 3, Lab. 6. S 
lp ppl 
— er agr on one eu 

620. Patents 5). Winter. Little 


, claims, patent office procedures, foreign patents, role of patent attorney, 
patent drawings, sale and exploitation of patents. 


rates, expense and saving 
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English (EH) 


Head Professor Patrick 
Professors Current-Garcia, Gosser, Haines, Hoepfner, McCann, and Moore 
Associate Professors Amacher, Benson, Breyer, Burnett, Woodall 

Assistant Professors Anne W. Amacher*, Butler, Faulk, Hudson, Jackson, 
M. P. Jones, Kaminsky, Littleton, McLeod, Melzer, Polhemus, Rose, and Stroud 
Instructors Cole, Faust®, Hearn, Kehoe, Lacerva, Lawson, Lehmann, Saunders, 
Sewell, Silverman, Sullivan, Taylor, Van Etten*, Weissinger®, and Zivkovic 

Graduate Assistants Clulow, Crain, Daniel, Fuller, Gerber, Hancock, Ingram, 

Jeanette Jones, Lamar, Mitchell, Patterson, Rosenberg, Sutherlin, Teague, 

Thomas, Townley, and Welsh 


The instructional program of the English Department comprises (1) basic courses 
in composition and literature for all students, (2) journalism courses for students de- 
siring training in that subject, (3) upper-division undergraduate courses for English 
majors and minors and for students seeking general electives, and (4) graduate courses 
for students working for the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees. 


Requirements for the Undergraduate Major 


1, In addition to completing the general requirements for the liberal arts major 
listed on p. 139, the Science and Literature English major will also take a fourth 
quarter of foreign language and History 472. 

2, In selecting the minimum seven course program of 300-400 courses, the major 
is expected to work out a balanced program with his m faculty adviser, is 
program should include: (a) one course from this group: EH 390, 401, 441; (b) three 
courses selected from different periods, each of the three emphasizing a different 
Pon of literature (í.e., folion.. DOS drama); (c) three survey or period courses 

ling with the literature of different ages. 

a Requirements for Graduate Study in English, see the Graduate School Bul- 
010. Remedial English (5 hrs. lec.—non-credit), Fall, Summer. 

A remedial course in the fundamentals of grammar and composition. 
101-2. English Composition . EH 101 pr. for EH 102. All rs, 

A —— the —— aus cm uae and reading. — 


103-4. English Composition for Superior Students (5-5). All quarters. 
Reading and composition for superior students. 

108. Classical Literature (5). Pr. EH 101-2 or 103-4, All quarters. 
The reading and discussion of significant works of classical Greek and Roman literature 
with emphasis on the western heritage of ancient thought. 

Ml. Medical Vocabulary (5). Pr., EE a 03-4. All quarters. Gosser 
A course dealing por an EA more common root words of medical 

208. Literature of the Western World (3). General elective, Pr., EH 101-2 or 103-4, 
and EH 108 or EH 253. All quarters. 


The study of about eight significant literary works of the Westem World which provide 
representative views of man in the Medieval, Renaissance-Reformation, and Eighteenth 


Century 
241. Scientific Termino € Gosser 
"ur pee yeep ty optet P epe me RR e 


sciences. As far as is practicable, each student's work is channelled in the direction of his 
special needs. 


Literature in En i 
A stady OF toe ena, ©), AN quarters, 1600. 


253. 
254. Literature in En $ 
A study of Boneh (5), AH ecc Pos —— and twentieth centuries. 


301. Creative Writing (3), General lective S Jones 
A course dovete] enone nera p » Fall, of stories. But the stud 
may be permitted to write poetry, beet tbc dun ot (ogiand ve literature. * 


Creative Writing (3). General elective, Fall, Spring. K 
Technical Writi (3. All cCann taff 
LL Not open to atudonts with E MD. IU Sapl ig Sor iala = 


d Temporary, 
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Word Rat eer elective, Fall, Spring. Gosser 
A study of of English words and their meanings with the object of improving 
the student's command of his language and illustrating for him some of the patterns in the 
development of human thought. 


The European Novel (5). Spring. Rose 
The reading and analysis of significant novels by major European writers. 
An Introduction to Drama (3). General Elective. Winter. Hoepfner 


Representative tragedies and comedies of Europe from antiquity to the present. Such fig- 
ures as Sophocles, Moliere, Shakespeare and Thsen will be considered, 


The Short Story (5). Winter. Jones, Patrick 
The development of the short story ín America and Europe from the early nineteenth 
century to the present. 


Medieval Literature in Translation (5). Spring. Moore 
The study of masterworks of English and European literature produced from 1250 to 1400, 


The Classical Background (5), Winter, Not open to students with credit in 
EH 1058. Breyer 
Readings from the major Greek and Noman writers. The texts studied are chosen with 
particular attention to their subsequent influence upon English and American literature. 


Business and Professional Writing (5). All quarters. Staf 
A course in practical composition including abstracting, correspondence, and reports for 
students in business administration and | science. 

NOT OPEN TO ENGLISH MAJORS OR MINORS. Students cannot eam credit in this 
course and also in EH 304. 


Shakespeare's Greatest Plays (3). General elective. Fall. Not open to students 
with credit in EH 451-2. Hoepfner 
A study of some of Shakespeare's masterpieces. 
Contemporary Fiction (5). Fall. Benson 
American and British nov from Lawrence to Faulkner. 
Contemporary Drama (5). Spring. Amachet 
Cantensporary Drina TR: MD lio Bon. Ip jo the present day. 

. Survey of American Literature (5). Fall. Current-Garcia, Patrick 
American literature from the to 1860. 

. Survey of American Literature (5). Spring. Current-Garcia, Patrick 
American literature from 1860 to the present. 
Continental Fiction (3). General elective, Winter. 
A study of representative European short stories and novels. 

. History of English Drama (5). Winter. Hoepfner, Littleton 
English drama from the medieval period to 1900. 
Eighteenth Cen English Literature (5). Fall. McCann 
A survey of beeen prose from Dryden —— Shenstone. 


Southern Literature (3). General Elective. Spring. Current-Garcia, Patrick 
The American Novel (5). Fall. Current-Garcia, Patrick 
The development of the American novel from the beginning to 1900. 

The Literature of the Age of Reason (3). General elective. Fall. Amacher 
A study of rationalism, its assumptions and ects, political, social, and scientific as see 
is tin sede. o£ d. sanior SDa oba: selene m Lodo, Jola, Perky. Von 
and Rousseau. 

The Impact of Science and Technology upon Modern Literature (3). General 
elective, Winter. Amacher 
An investigation of a few major 19th and 20th century writers who reflect in their works 
the impact of scientific theory and methodology upon traditional, cultural, and philosophical 


values. 
Advanced Compositi . All quarters. Faulk 
The — and any ul —— writing; the command of language for the — 


forceful communication of ideas. 
Advanced En G ( . Fall, S Pr., standin Haines 
ge age deum pen gd 5) fall, Sp pring. — £ 


European Literature (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing. 

—— Zee elif —————— the Renaissance to the 
present, with emphasis on the literature of Italy, France and Germany. 

History of the English Language (5), Winter, Gosser 
A study of the chronological development of the English language. 


Contem Poetry (5). Winter. Pr., junior standin Benson 
Contemporary Poetry i nd mad Aceite. - 
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451-2. reget OSN eer Spring. Pr., junior standing. 
uarter deals with the plays written before 1600 — — the second, 
onde ce sh my stressing tragedies, 
Credit for either or both of these courses excludes credit for EH 350. 


456. The English Romantic Movement (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing, Breyer 
A survey of Romantic poetry from Gray to Keats 


, Victorian Literature S Pr., Woodall 
d The major poets and non (9. spring E iunior — 


459. Poetry and Prose of the capo a Period (5). Fall. Pr., junior — 
oore 


A survey of the non-dramatic literature of the Elizabethan Period. 


463. Eighteenth Century English Literature (5). Spring. Pr., junior — * 
A survey of poetry and prose from Johnson through Blake. = 


481-2. English Novel (5-5). , Fall, Winter. Pr., junior j standin one BA fs dud: Renee 


— Ape gia time aene ping naeng ai rr gare wegere 
ae ME EMI O ban nh i E ea 
to Thomas H 


491, Am P Fall, alternat Pr., st mdia C t-G 
^ — —— (5): Fall, —— e years. junior stan ing. urrent-Garcia 


492. American Drama (5). Fall, alternate years. Pr., junior sears Current-Garcia 
A survey of American dramatic and stage history from Colonial times to the nineteenth 
century, with emphasis on developing tastes and techniques. 


495. Southern Literature (5). Winter. Pr., junior standing. Current-Garcia 
À study of the poetry, fiction, and non- -fiction prose writings in the South from Revolu- 
tionary times to the present, with major emphasis centering on Southern regional attitudes 
and trends. Not open to students with credit in EH 365. 

498-99. Readings for Honors (5-5). Pr., junior standing with a minimum 2.0 overall 
pe average and a 2.5 average in English courses; and consent of the Eng- 

Department. 
Individual reading programs in a specific period or phase of literature or language, as 
determined by the instructor and student. An honors essay and a written examination will 
be required, 
GRADUATE COURSES 


610. Introduction to Graduate Study (5). Fall, Winter. Woodall 
611-12. Studies in the History and Interpretation of Literature (5-5), Summers only, 
616-17, Studies in the American Language (5-5). Summers only. 


620. The English Language, I: Old English (5). Fall. Gosser 
621. The English Language, II: Middle and Modern English to 1500 (5), Pr., EH 
620. Winter. 

622. Linguistics (5). Spring 1964, 

623. Beowulf (5). Pr., EH 620. Spring 1965. Gosser 

625. Medieval Literature (5). Spring 1964. Moore 

626. Chaucer (5). Winter, Moore 

631. Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama (5). Winter 1965. Haines 

632. Spenser (5) Spring 1964. Littleton 

633. Studies in the Poetry and Prose of the English Renaissance (5). curo eta 
eton 

634. Poetry and Prose of the Seventeenth Century (5). Fall 1964, 

635, Studies in Shakespeare (5). Spring 1965. Hoepfner 

636, Milton (5). Spring 1964; Winter 1965. 

640. Restoration and Eighteenth Century English Drama (5). Fall 1964. 

641, Studies in the Age of Pope (5). Fall 1963; Winter 1965. McCann 

642, Studies in the Age of Johnson (5). Winter 1964. McCann 

650, Studies in English Romanticism (5). Fall 1963; Winter 1965. Brever 

652. Victorian Poetry (5). Spring 1905. Woodall 

653. Victorian Prose (5). Fall 1964. Breyer 

654. Studies in the Nineteenth Century English Novel (5). Spring 1964. Hudson 
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660. Modern Poetry (5). Winter 1965. Benson 

661. Modem Fiction (5). Fall 1964. Rose 

662. Studies in Twentieth Century Literature (5), Spring 1964; Fall 1964. Benson 

670, American Literature of the Colonial and Revolutionary Periods (5). Spring = 
m 


671. Studies in American Literature, 1800-1860 (5). Winter 1964, Current-Garcia 


672. Studies in American Literature, 1860-1914 (5). Fall 1964. Patrick 
673. Studies in the Literature of the South (5). Spring 1965. Current-Garcia 
680. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Winter 1964. Amacher 
681. The History of Literary Criticism (5). Spring 1965. Continuation E ra: €: 
A mac! 
683. Studies in European Literature (5). Pr., Consent of instructor. Haies 
684-85. Directed Individual Study (5-5). Stall 
699. Research and Thesis (5). Staff 
799. Research and Dissertation (5). Staff 


Foreign Languages (FL) 


Head Professor Skelton 

Associate —— Hamilton 
Assistant Professors Helmke, Ikenberry, Warbington 
Instructors Davis®, Schaup*?, "Sanders, and. Wolcerton* 


The Department of Foreign Lan offers elementary, intermediate, and ad- 
Be dein pecuaria mae id atudenk with tha seructure of tho language and 
p E E deny through a comb 
d reading approach. At an early level Sap student is “introduced 
speakers ofthat language, The 1 to the and the civilization of the 
speakers of e upper leve are devoted to fostering an understanding 
vac wende brin teratures. 

A minor in most cases involves the completion of FL 322, 332, or 352. A major in 
foreign languages requires the completion of seven courses above the one hundred 
level. These courses may be taken in two or more different languages, Students who 

contemplate working —— either a major or minor in Foreign Lanimases shes 

— — — oF a foreign 1 high 

ents o have or more years gn language in 
MC Ioni ea Piper rm ridet d the intermediate level. College credit is not 
ome y idit v pail course —— the student has pursued that language two 
years 


French 


121. Elementary French (5). 
of this course is to give the student the fundamentals of the French language 
— A m cR inp E ains vi prete Constant stress will be placed 
on oral and aural practice, with special emphasis on idiomatic expression. 


122. Elementary French S. Pr., FL 121 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 1 


221. Intermediate French (8). 5). Ero FL 139 or equivalent. 
Designed to acquaint the the background and the civilization of France - 
atthe sume time provide practice i reading current French Special emphasis is placed 
the acquisition of vocabulary and on oral practice. 

Tt An introduction to Preach erate FL 221 or equivalent. 


Representative works of moderate difficulty and higb 
literary value will be read. Oral practice will be continued. 


321. Advanced French (5). Pr., FL 238 or equivalent. 
Outstanding prose works, especially short stories and novels. Continued emphasis on vO 
—— — 


322. Advanced French (5). FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 321, x a review of French grammar and practice in composition. 


* Temporary. 





421. 


ẹ 


131. 


231. 


E 


B 


g 


151. 


251. 


5 
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Contemporary French Literature (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in the literature of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Advanced prac- 
tice in conversation. 


Contemporary French Literatüre (5). Pr., FL 222 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 42 


Survey of French — (5) Pr., FL 229 o: or equivalent. 
A study of the development of French literature from the Chansons de geste through the 
classical period. 


Survey of French | Literature (5) FL 222 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL are Sh E Adi of French miha from Romanticism to the 
em peri 


Spanish 
Elementary Spanish I (5). 
An introduction to the structure of the Spanish language, with practice in speaking, uuder- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary Spanish. n (5). Pr., FL 131 or equivalent, 

A — * of FL 

Intermediate Spanish I (5). Pr 192. or x equivalent, 

Designed to acquaint the ent with of Spain while providing practice in 
reading and speaking. 

Intermediate Spanish Hn (9. Pr., 231 or equivalent. 

An introduction to Spanish li terature. Representative works of outstanding Spanish writers 
will be examined. 

Adv d S I FL 232 b 

— — h E Spanish-Ameri —— with a review of Spanish gram- 
mar and practice in composition 

Advanced Spanish II ©). Pr FL 232 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 331. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 
Conte S h Literature I Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 

Selected "readings p literature of s EL C und rentia centuries. Advanced 
practice in conversation. 

Contemporary Spanish Literature II FL 232 or alent. 

Selected "endings in Deme rine literature E of the Ida Nue rer RR centuries. 
Advanced practice in conversation. 

Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or valent 

i —— of development of ——— literature from Poema del mio Cid through the 


. Survey of Spanish Literature (5). Pr., FL 232 or equivalent. 


A continuation of FL 433. The development of Spanish Literature from the Decadencia 
to the contemporary period. 


German 


Elementary German I (5). 
An introduction to the structure of the German language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 


Elementary German H (5). Pr., FL 151 or equivalent, 
A continuation of FL 151, 


Intermediate German I (5). Pr., FL 152 or equivalent. 

Designed to provide the student with an understanding of the civilization of Germany while 

providing practice in reading and speaking the uic d. 

Intermediate German II (5), Pr., FL 251 or equivalent. 

— —— to German literature. Representative works of various German authors will 
stu 


Advanced German I (5). Pr., FL 358 or equivalent. 

Recognized works of German writers, with a review of German grammar and practice in 
composition. 

Advanced German (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 351. Continued emphasis on vocabulary building and oral practice. 


Contemporary German Literature I (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
Selected readings in German literature of nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Advanced 
practice in conversation. 


Contempor. ary German Literature II (5). Pr., FL 252 or equivalent. 
A mieten ean d 451 


216 


453. Survey 


454. 


EB 


261. 


361. 


171. 


172. 
271. 


101. 


104. 


105. 


201-2. 


203. 
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of German Literature (5). Pr., FL 4 * oF equivalent. 

rope Aine pee development of German lit the beginnings through the Age of 
German Classicism (Schiller and Goethe). 

Survey of German Literature (5). Pr » FL 253 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 453. The dev of German líterature from the Age of Roman- 
ticism up to the present. 


Italian 


Elementary Italian X (5). P Pr., v Pemünón of tbe dutcuetor. 

An introduction to the the Italian language, with parctice in speaking, under- 
standíng, reading, and "ERE 

Elementary Italian I (5). Pr., FL 241 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 

Intermediate bib I (5). Pr. FL 242 or equivalent. 

An introduction to the A Mu and the literature of Italy while providing practice ín 
reading and speaking Italian. 


Portuguese 


Elementary Portuguese I (S). tte Permission of the instructor. 

An introduction to the structure language, with practice in speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing. 

Elementary Portuguese II (5). Pr., FL 261 or equivalent. 

A continuation of FL 261 

Intermediate — I (5). Pr., FL 262 or equivalent, 

An introduction to Brazilian civilization and Luso-Brazilian literature, 


Elementary Russian I (5) 
—— — to the language, with practice in reading, understanding, speaking, 
and writing 


Elementary Russian II (5). Pr., FL 171 or equivalent. 
A continuation of FL 171. 


Intermediate Russian I (9. Pr FL 172 or — 
an introduction to Russian on acquisition of vocabulary and practice 
reading. 


Forestry (FY)* 


Professors Deva Christen, Hodgkins, and Richards 
Ass e Professors Johnson and Posey 
Assistant Professors Beals, DeBrunner, Larsen, and Steensen 
Instructor White 


Introduction to Forestry (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Winter. 
An orientation course for freshmen students covering all subject matter fields in profes 
sional forestry as well as curriculum requirements and related academic relationships. 


Forest Cartography (2). Lat Lab. 6. 

Introduction g instruments, engineering lettering, conventional map signé 
— lont rcge — — maps, map design and grids 
Forestry Convocation (0). J). Fall, Winter, Spring. 

A semi-quarterly forum required of all forestry students except in summer quarters. Visiting 
lecturers from all segments of federal state, and private forestry will discuss topics of im 
portance to the forest economy and interest to students. 


Dendrology (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., BY 102, or permission 
of instructor. oreq. E FY it 104 or EG 102. 

A course dealing with tification, taxonomic and ecological characteristics, and the 
distribution of important eu n^ trees of the U.S.A. One quarter devoted to Angiosperms 
and one quarter to Gymnosperms. 


Silvics ( Lec. Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., AY 305, BY 306, FY 202. 

—— of A. factors on the odes e. growth, development, and characteristic$ 
Mina MA Gad toe db d. Dean CONG M Oc ais, Tbe classification of fores 
vegetation. 


*'The prerequisites may be waived, by permission of the instructor conoerned, for junior and 
senior students ín other departments. 
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Forest Mensuration (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6 Spring. Pr., FY 202, CE 201. 

A course dealing with the methods and equipment used in measuring and computing the 
size, growth, and volume of trees and stands; units and volume of products; the prepara- 
tion and use of volume and yield tables; principles of sampling as applied to timber 
estimates, 


uos Identification and Uses (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr, FY 201 or 


Identification of the commercial woods of the United States by macroscopic features. 
Elementary wood anatomy, sufficient to permit an understanding of wood properties and 
why individual woods are suited to some uses and not to otbers. Introduction of the stu- 
dent to the major uses of wood. The basic principles of lumber grading. 


Wood Measurements (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Winter: Pr., MH 112 
A course in wood measurements oriented toward the needs of ‘students in wood technology. 
Basic units of measure, log rules and their bases, and log scaling. 


Silviculture (5). Loc. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pra FY 101, FY 392. 
Methods of cutting for reproduction and tand improvement. Methods of slash disposal; 
silvicultural plans. 


eee Fire Control (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Winter, Pr, FY 101 and junior 

standin 

— ERR. CAMERE the important phases of forest fire protection, including organization, 

administration e the program, and detection and suppression of fires, Transportation, 

TA and the operation, repair and maintenance of forest fire equipment. Public 
tions problems. 


Sampling (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., MH 112 or consent of instructor. 
Basio theory of sampling from SUE and infinite populations. Probalistic concepts, includ- 
ing confidence limits and estimation of optimum, proportional, and equal sample sizes. Con- 
cepts of random, systematic, multistage, double, and other sampling designs and of strati- 
fication will be delineated. 


Advanced Mensuration (3), Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309, FY 390. 
A study of forest growth and yield. ration and interpretation of stand, stock, and 
yield tables, Stand projection methods. Growth per cent. 


Wood — I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., FY 101 and one quarter of 


Dendrology 
Identificntion of commercial woods of industry by microscopic features. Basic micro- 
technique. Wood anatomy and properties. 


Farm Forestry (5). Lec, „3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter. Pr, sophomore standing. 
(Not apen to stu the degree curricula.) The place of farm forests in 


Forestry 
agricultural economy. “he application of forestry principles to the problems of the farm 
woodland, especially as they relate to Alabama conditions. 


Seedi d Plant 3 Eee Lab. 3. S » FY 101, nq EE E: 
The theory and practi * ing ( a: k opongan seeding, and plantiag of forest 
Heed in the nursery "yer * er Add. 


Forest Economics (3), Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 101, AS — puntos standing. 
Fundamentals of economics as applied to the business pply, demand and 
price relationshíps and predictions for the future. m AE pens in production. 


Field ^ Mensuration S. 1, Lab. 12. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 204, 
cal experien Nares E and field application of of forest mensuration principles, 


— Engineering (9) (5). . Lec. 1, Lab. 12, Summer. Pr., FY 101, CE 201. 
Surveying and mapp rest properties. 


Forest Ecology (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101, FY 203. 
Field study of biotic and edaphic factors that affect the growth and development of 
forest stands. A study of natural plant succession in the Piedmont of Alabama, 


Alabama Forest Industries (3). Lec, 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., FY 101. 
Inspection and study of logging operations and primary manufacturing of forest products. 


Forest Site Evaluation (2), — p da Lab. 3. Summer, V Do AS 101, FY 203. 
SM training in quantitative eval the productivity of on the basis of 
es. 
c and Game Management —€— S Pr» FY 392. 
Principles of range and game managem Lom M SEE 
camber — (3). Lee. AL Lo 5 8, TR. * 
— lumber grading, g woods and softwoods; yard, 
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Forest m (5) Lec. 5. Winter, Pr. FY 301, FY 316 and junior 


— Sdatdumfn di xut: gtopetiit; Dior of wedding siens; regulation 
Of cuts; cutting cycles and rotations. 
Logging (3). Lec. 3. Lab. 3. Esll. Pr Pr., FT 101. Cored. | FY 301. 
of logging methods and the g the costs in each phase of logging. 
Feld practice given in the safe use of rms em born equipment. 


crotechnique of Hard Materials (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 12. Fall. Pr., FY 311, or 

puni o instructor. 

tion and sectioning of hard materials for microscopic study. Care and usec of the 
siding microtome and diamond saw, staining, counterstaining, and mounting of sections. 
Regional Silviculture (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., FY 301 and junior om 
A study of the value, growth, stands, species, and problems of forestry in the South, espe 

as compared to other states and regions. 

Photogrammetry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter. Pr., FY 309, FY 390 and 


Me ME douencis in few. Particular emphasis is placed on specifications 

for forestry photographs, basic map control, planimetric mapping, form-line mapping 

timber type mapping and timber volume estimation. 

Advanced Forest Management (3). Lec. 1, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., FY 407 and 
standing. 


of steps and procedures in preparation of management plans; preparation of mam. 
agement plans for selected areas. 


Forest Research Methods (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., FY 309 and junior 
tanding. 
Review x statistical and sampling methods. Experimental design und analysis of data. 


. Wood Gluing and Lamination (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Coreq., FY 31l, 
Pr., PS 205 — junior standing. 
Types and characteristics of woodworking glues. The theory, design, and manufacture of 


laminates and other glued products. The student will be introduced to research techniques 
and procedures by pursuing a specific study that will culminate in a comprehensive report. 


s Forest Valuation . Lec. 5, Fall. Pr Pr., EY 204, FY 316 and junior standing: 
and methods of determining the Calculation of 


of stumpage and land. 
o E E: commie —— —— Ru n.n M 
enterprise. Computation of financial maturity of trees and stands. 


Forest Tree Nursery Management (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3, Spring. Pr., FY 315 and 


standing. 
E ir nodis. ds the operation of a commercial forest tree nursery. 
Soil Management techniques directly related to seedling quality will be stressed. 


. Wood Technology Il (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, FY 311, CH 203, P$ 


and 
a e and chemical nature of wood substances; wood-liquid relations, thermal and 
electrical properties, chemical processing of wood, 


Wood Technology III (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr. FY 311, PS 205, and 


properties, of wood, fector affecting. the strength àf wood, yriictples wed 
design of wood structures. 
Pestis iMi Tiwttcitià of Wood (5) Lec. 5. Winter. Pr. FY 311 and 


dole amd Peasices of sesaondag amd wood, study of wood denori 
agencies. 


. Seasoning and Preservation Laboratory (2). Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., FY 432 and 


unior 
pr canons Qidsl alle Laboratory study of techniques and equipment 
used in the seasoning and impregnation of wood. 
di 

Forest Policy, (3). I —— 3. —— s 4, FY Jol and junior. standing. — 
on om res pe rame i nr situations as —— — oe 
several basic considerations important in — forest policy. 
Forest Products Merchandising (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr. FY 101, FY 
204, junior Stenting, 

troduction of bof round end sawn products on the forest products market servas MA 


une bine tagalog an mee sige wet oe a Problems designed to demonstrate th 
effect of integrated merchandising of forest products are supplemented with sawmill demon- 
strations and field discussions. 





440. 


601. 
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Farm Forest Management I (3). gee Dens, 4. Pr ^ Sraduate standing. 
demonstrations to be arranged. M of measuring ! forest products and computing 

ed EE Of ins e 

Methods of thinning, stand improvement, and harvesting, applicable to woodlot management. 


Small Woodland Management (). Summer. For majors in Education or Agri- 
cultural Education, by consent of instructor. 

The importance of small forest holdings in the national, regional, and state economies, An 
evaluation of trends in ownership patterns and their related problems, Characteristics used 
in recognition of forest stands comprising major forest types. Principles of forest manage- 
ment and thelr application. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Wood Chemistry (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Spring. Pr., FY 430, CH 203, Richards 

Detailed study of the physical and chemical nature of cellulose and modified cellulose and 

— ieee Study of the lignocellulose complex. 'The chemical analysis of wood, 
Lec 


— Mg a nione iar eee ia . 9, Lab. 6. 
Spring. Pr., CH 208, Richards 
composition —— Be ae Dee ee eee eee 
chemical nature of the inorganic and organic chemicals used as fire retardants and preserva- 
tives. Testing methods. 
Timber Physics (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., FY 431, MH 202. Staff 
Use of the calculus in in deriving the equation used in mechanics. Solution of simple dif- 


of and 
graphio and analytic methods. Relation of minute structure of wood to mechanical proper- 
ties. Electrical and other non-mechanical properties of wood. Moisture relations in wood, 


604-5. Preservative Evaluating — (3-3). Lec. 1-1, Lab. 6-6. dos oc 


814. 


817. 


Pr., permission of instructor 


preservative 

cultures. Weight loss and strength loss as criteria of decay. Resistance to termites and 
marine borers. Planning service tests. Use of complex statistical design. Study of synergism 
in preservative mixtures. 

eee oae deer rin. eee Lec, 2, Lab. : 3. Fall. Staff 
Study of the action of saw teeth, cutterheads, and veneer knives and their 
shape and material of construction. Study of gie depth, amd rate of cutting and the 
resultant power consumption. Review of new developments in the field, 


Advanced Forest Soils (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ATO ox AES. à 


Importance of morphological, physical and chemical properties of forest soils in relation 
to growth of trees. Classification of forest soils on the basis of productivity, Special emphasis 
on forest soils in the southern pine region. 

Forest Influences (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Winter. Pr., FY 203. Hodgkins 
Effects resulting from the presence of forest or brush upon man, climate, soil productivity, 
erosion, soi] water, runoff, stream flow and floods. Review of the feld of forest hydrology. 
Forest Land Valuation and Tenure (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., FY 427. Christen 
History of, and factors affecting forest land tenure in the United States, Advanced work in 
fie ‘yeloabian of forest dedi — — 


Advanced Forest Research Methods (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr, FY 421 
or permission of instructor. Posey 
Role of experimental design in the feld of forest research and the statistical analysis of 
data as aspects of scientific methods ín forest research. 

Forest —— (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 8. 3. Winter, PIS FY 417, FY 427.  Becking 
Design and volume and growth appraisals, continuous forest 
inventory pet use i electronic computing equipment in forest inventory operations. 
Farm Forest Mana Management IE v n (3). Lec, 4. Pr. 4. Pr., FI: 440 and graduate standing. Staff 
Organization of the orest production. Methods of balancing 


cut and drain, and plans for the efficient admin UAM Ae GREAT ar € Dudnen. 
Forestry Seminar (3). Spring. Staff 
Advanced study of current literature and recent developments, with written and verbal 


evils os dana (ations. 

Special Problems (3 to 8 hrs. All quarters. Staff 
Study of a special = AER) AS fe paar po a Tg 
ur A thats bee RENE Ahn — — 
research as well as any needed laboratory or field work, and to prepare a comprehensive 
report on his findings. Bb WORE SUE DEPOSE SIT ee a — 
limited to a 


Research and Thesis. Cott t lu an Staff 
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Health, Physical Educotion and Recrection (PE) 


Prof — nd U bach 
essors mbac 
Associate Professors Evans, Fitz k, and Young 
Assistant Professors Dragoin, Lawler, Martincic, Rosen, 
Turner and Walton 
Instructors Carlisle, Jackson, Lurie, Lynn, Price, Rawls, Reid, 
Taube, Tomlin, Waldrop and Washington 


1. Physical Education is required for six consecutive quarters. Only one credit 
per quarter is permitted or transferable to meet the six-quarter requirement. 


2. Unless otherwise approved by the student's Dean, each student who lacks 
physical education must register for physical education in the first and succeed- 
ing quarters of residence until all physical education requirements are met. 

S8. All undergraduates under 26 years of age must take physical education until 
requirements are met. 

4. One quarter hour credit is -— 2 for each quarter (maximum of 6 quarter 
hours in activity courses allowed on degree). No duplication of course is permitted 
except in varsity sports. 

5. Students transferring from an institution not requiring physical education will 
have their physical education requirements reduced by the number of full-time quar 
ters (15 hrs. credit per quarter) in residence at the former institution, Students who 
transfer from an institution Mid physical education will have their physic 
education requirements — by the number of quarters of physical education 
—— at the former institution, Students who have not fulfilled e requirements 
in physical education at their previous institution will be required to do so at Auburn 
University before graduation. 

6. Students who have had active military service may receive credit in physical 
education as follows: for less than 6 months, no credit; for 6 months to one year, 
1 scd hour in PE 100, Basic Physical Education; for more than one year, 6 quar 
ter hours, 

7. À medical examination is required of all students before being admitted into 
activity classes. A card stating the physical condition of each student must be filed 
in the Infirmary and the Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
before assignment of activities can be approved. 

ts are classified according to the results of the medical examinations and 
the recommendation of the college physician into classifications "A," "B" or "C. 
* —— classification permits the student to engage in any activity offered by 
artment. 

“RB This classification provides for students with physical limitations which may 
restrict their participation in the regular program of activities. = 

“C”—This cation provides for the student not classified as "A" or "B. 

B. Each student is required to dress in the regulation gymnasium costume in order 
to participate in class work. 

9. A well-rounded program of activities is offered and students are urged © 
register in a variety of activities. 

Men—Students entering college as first quarter freshmen with an "A" health 
classification are required to take PE 100. Students who are placed in a "B" health 
—— may be required to take PE 100, depending upon their physical dis- 
abilities, 

Women—Students with an "A" and "B" health classification may be assigned 
according to skill and ability into elementary, intermediate and advanced classes. 

Students’ participation in the Intram Sports Program is regulated by thelr 
health classification, All students in scheduled Intramural Sports activities must have 
a health classification card on file in the office, Department of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, before participation is allowed. 

10. Activity program planning: 

Men—In order to receive a well-rounded program of activities, students are rè- 
uired to pass one course in each of the following areas: Basic Physical Educati 
eam Sports or Rhythms, Individual Sports, Gymnastic Sports, Aquatic Sports, 

Combative Sports, They are permitted a choice of one sport in each of these areas. 

Women—Swimming is the only required activity, Each student is urged to plan 

a variety of activities. 
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11. Skills courses carrying 1 credit listed under Professional Courses for Under- 

uates Majoring and/or Minoring in Physical Education may be used, with de- 
partmental approval, to meet all or part of the six-quarter general requirement in 
physical education. 

12. Hygiene 110 may be taken for 3 credits in lieu of Hygiene courses 111, 112, 
and 113 with the approval of the student's dean. 





Activities (PE) 
Course No. Course No. 
— . Basic I Education 165 DULL EE becrésee tin Track 
102... ose. Sports Education be wen. desc 
Aquatics Rhythms 
120... Beginning Swimming 170-171-271 ...————. Folk Dance 
220.5... Intermediate Swimming pp [US yq. Que MERO TPEN TUM Modem Dance 
320 ................ Life Saving & Water Safety YEE LÁ Tap Dance 
Combative Sports 176-177-277 .......................... Social Dance 
Sey Team Sports 
M AE EEE O Fencing o joco ee Basketball 
DM er Wrestling IB SRM V ro dlc Baber 
Gymnastics Sports eputbamt Eti dtc Softball 
40 ~- Apparatus ME LL . § ball 
141 .. EU CRAT os 187 ...............———————— — Touch Football 
149-143-243 oo nesses Tumbling 188-189-289 s... Volleyball 
E Sports Varsity Sports 
eee E 0 2 DE AE AE S Swimming 
iB}. NI Soa — Archery ES eee) we eee ae Wrestling 
153-154-254 ............ Badminton l. e E EENT TO dpa Golf 
O51 R10 Ea. Bowling inmune Tennis 
157-158-258 ....... ——— Aa — — — Track 
o e A . Mass Games & Relays .o. REM RN IET N Cross Country 
160-161-261 .................. Recreational Sports SE Ee OA 
162 .. ee— "Rifle Marksmanship te nee ea, ae — SETTER Baseball 
163-164-264 » Pate ccce x I Ean BON e aree II aaa D DOREM 
110. Hygiene pu — Fall, Winter. Staff 
Hygiene; deals with — * in personal, mental and environmental Hygiene. 
111-112-113. Hygiene (1-1-1). S ring, Summer ummer, Fall, Winter Staff 
Required of 4 qoi aes Y quarters. PE 111 deals w with problems in personal 


hygiene; PE 112, * yana. paek o certain principles for working out individual 
difficulties; and PE 113, environmental hygiene; a consideration of the sociological environ- 
ment and public health education. 


Professional Courses for Undergraduates Majoring 


and Minoring in Physical Education 


101. Survey of Activities (Men) ind Staff 
Leadership course in teaching thenics, grass drills, guerillas, and the organization of 
class activity. (Required of majors and minors.) 


133. Burvey of Activities (Men) (1). ‘Staff 
damental skills and techniques of elementary combatives, boxing and fencing. 

167, — of Activities (Men) (1). Staff 
The fundamental skills and techniques of badminton, paddle tennis, and tennis. 

190. Volleyball and Tumblin ig (W Non (1). Fall. Staff 
Basic skills in volleyball an 

191. Basketball and Recreation — omn (1). Winter. Staff 
Basic skills in basketball an 

192. Softball and Tennis (Women) ^ni 9a Spring. Staff 


Basic skills of softball and 


201. Introduction to Modal Hi Education (5) Lec. 5. Fall, Spring. Pr., sophomore 
standi Fitzpatrick, Fourier 
An —— to the field of physical education from the earliest periods to the present. 
Emphasis is placed on the physical, biological and psychological principles of physical edu- 
cation. 
202, Basketball (Men) (5). L Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Eaves 
damental skill techniques of basketball—offense, defense and strategy. 


Em e tos 


* Open to students in Air, Army and Navy ROTC. 
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203. au (Men) (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Staff 
of structure and functions of the human body, — digestive, circulatory, 
—— reproductive, nervous, excretory, and endocrine sys 

206. Football (Men) . Winter, Jordan 
The fundamentals sotball and the different types of offense, defense, team strategy and 
generalship, 

212. Elementary Physical Education (5), Lec. 5, Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., PE 
190, 278 (Women); PE 278 ol d mess 

A study of games of of low tion and play activities suitable to each grade of elemen. 
tary level. The presentation pring skills and devices necessary for competent instruction for 
the elementary grades. 

214. Kinesiology (5). Lec. 5. Pr., VM 220-21 or PE 203, VM 210. Staff 

220. Intermediate Swimming (1). Stall 
Skills and techniques of —— and water safety. 

244. Survey o of Activities (Men) (1). Stall 

d techniques of tumbling, trampoline, and pyrumids. 

268. rr ery Activites (Men) (1), (1). Staff 
The teaching of the and techniques of archery, golf, and weight training. 

278. Folk and Square Dance (1). Staff 
Basic skills of folk and square dance. 

301. Recreation Leadership (5). Lec. 5. Winter, Summer, Pr., PE 278, 377 me 
men); PE 278, 376 (Men); PE 212 (Women "and Men). (Majors). 

303. Baseball (Men) (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 2. ne 
The study of offensive and and delensive ensive strategy, pitching, catching, infielding, outfielding 
batting and baserunning. 

304. Track and F Field (Men) m) (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2 Stall 
Fundamenta techniques of track and ida athletics. The organizing and conduct- 
ing of dee Sewn 

911. Conduct of Rhythmical Activities (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Spring. Pr. PE 
RN 377. 373. Turner 
: Discussions, practices, and leadership experiences in folk, square, tap, social, and modem 

ance. 

312, Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. 10, Fall. Pr., A n: 

it 
A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; sikactics Sa the 
application of the skills and principles of volleyball and tumbling. 

313. gp. and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5), Lab. 10, Winter, Pr., PE Jie 
A study of leadup games, skill techniques, rules and principles of E practice in tbe 
application of the skills and principles of basketball and recreation sports 

314. Theory and Conduct of Sports (Women) (5). Lab. 10. Boeing: Pr., PE EU 
A study of leadup games; skill techniques, rules and principles of officiating; practice in the 
application of the skills and principles of softball and tennis. 

320. Life Saving and Water Safety (1). 

Life saving techniques leading to senior or instructor's certificate. Water safety, officiating 
and administration of water demonstrations and programs. 

352. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6. Fall. Staf 
The fundamental skills and techniques of apparatus 

353. Survey of Activities (Men) (1). Lab. 6, Stall 
as teaching of fundamental skills and techniques of team games, such as volleyball, soccer, 
an , 

367. Badminton and Bowlin g (Wo ay abu Staf 
Skills and techniques of ba 

368. Golf and Archery (Women) Stafi 
Skills and techniques of golf and 

373. Modern Dance (Women) ( —— Staff 
Skills and techniques of modern 

376. Survey of Activities (Men) (1), Lab. 6, Stali 

The fundamental skills and techniques of square, social, and folk dance. 

377. Social and Tap Dance ) (Women) (1). Stafi 
Basic skills of social and 

383. Stall 


Soccer and Calistheni nies (Women (1). 
Basic skills of soccer and calis 
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401. —— and Administration (5). Lec, 5, Fall and Spring. Pr. "e «eas 
nm E of intramural and physical education activities; also the —— e 
care of the physical education plant and departinental organization. 


4M. Athletic Injuries and First Aid (Men) (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Howard 
À study of athletic injuries as to care, prevention, and correction, Developing the 
knowledge, skills, and techniques of first aid leading to an Instructor's rating in First Aid. 


Adaptive Physical Education (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., PE 214, VM 220 and 
221 (Women); PE 214, 203, 404 (Men). Martincic 
A review of anatomy, physiology, and psychology as pertains to special programs of physical 
education for the temporarily and permanently handicapped, with laboratory practice in 
posture training and remedial gymnastics. 


482. Survey of Activities (Men) (D. Staff 
Fundamental skills and techniques of wrestling. 


416 


For description of the following education (ED) courses in health, physical edu- 
cation and rocreation, see page 196 


Undergraduate: ur 201 (F); ED 201 (L); ED 414 (C); ED 423 (C); ED 425 (C); 


Advanced — and Graduate: ED 409. 
Graduate: E —* ED 626, ED 651 (F), ED 652 (F), ED 653 (F), ED 654 (F), 


History and Political Science (HY) 


Head. Professor 
Professors Partin and Rea 
Research Professor McMillan 
es Pro — eus vey, —— ae Larson A 
Assistant Professors orton, Metzger, Nay Owsley, Reagan, 
and Williamson 


Instructors Roberson, Atkins 


In addition to the regulations —— the major in the School of Science and 
Literature as stated on page 140, tional requirements apply to the History 
major. 

The major will include HY 311 Medieval History, 5 quarter hours; HY 312 Mod- 
European History, 5 quarter hours; HY 313 Recent European History, 5 quarter 
hours; and as a required elective either PA 410, PA 420, PA 430, or PA 440 (total 
5 quarter hours). 

101. History of t the United States (5). 
A study of the history of our country to 1865. Required of majors and minors in the Social 


102. any ot the United States (5). 
the history of our country since 1865. Required of majors and minors in the 
Soda Scnon in ie School of Elan 


l ). 
cte er y m i Ene d sober today based on current periodicals. 
107. United States History 
This is a general survey American History covering important phases from the period of 
discovery and colonization to the present. Credit for this course excludes credit for HY 101 
or 102. 


History of the Modern World A General elective. (Credit in History 208, 
312, and 313 excludes credit for this course 

A brief survey of Sas Ha. facis AR to Qe 
— — Primarily intended for students in Engineering curricula. 
United States Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 209 ex- 
cludes credit for this course. 

A survey course in national, state, and local government. 


World History (5). Pe, 20 
1648. 


World History (5). Pr Pes Eee ee RO ay eius JU a Qux present. 


8 B E 


E 


S È 


210, 


311. 
312. 
313. 
314. 


$15. 


371. 


410. 
411. 


412. 


413. 


414. 


E 


: 
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National Government (5). Pr., sophomore standing. (Credit in HY 206 excludes 


credit for this course.) 

—— sinis Mano d aupra Ben dil wide OF iniiondd Jie Clee 
es. 

State Government (5). Pre — standing, 

This is an advanced course ar ent 1 diy af sis a manloiel EE 


Ure rper — 


Medieval History junior standin 
Ic" Hu —— Ka lh peg: Za ut Dad 
Modern European History Pr., junior 
eerte opaan MIT — 1815. ee 
Recent European Pr., junior standin 
A history of Europe ee thie ote M DE aniani se. tha pected Word: Vesti 
United States e History (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the political, bistory of the colonies from their 
through the American dere 
International Organization (3). General elective. Pi., junior si standing. 

This course traces the evolution of international organiza the beginning through 
the United Nations. 
The United States in World Affairs rs (3). General elective. Pr., or standing: 
A brief survey of the influence which the United States has exerted in interna aff 
(Excludes credit for HY 421.) 


History of ths Wost (8). General e elective. Pr., junior standing. 


A brief history of development of the West and of ia influence on American history 
The Age of Jeferson s and —— son (S). Pr., Pr., or standing. 
EL Leu rr M sve anii» D 


Constitution through the —— of 1550. ^ 
Recent United 9 States —— (S). Pr. ĵ junior standing. 


The Civil War and Reconstruction (5. Pr., — — 

A study of the political, economic, social, and nS rcs of the eibi morae 
Political Science (5). .. Pr. HY 206 or 209 and junior standin £ 

A systematic study of the nature, scope, and methods of political science; the origin, formi, 
and functions of the state, with special emphasis on the development of political theory. 


. United States Political Parties (5). Pr., junior standing. 


A ed of the development of political parties, their policies and influence in United States 


` Constitutional History of the United States (5). , junior standing. 


A survey of the origins e development of the Constitu * of the United States. 


Political Theory (5) y (5) ior standing. 
A history of politi —— ancient —* to the present. 


Local Government (5). Pr., junior standing. 
ECE Vt vtr. OM, vn town government, with particular emphasis on their operatios 


World Politics (5). Pr., junior standing, 

A study of the methods, ‘motives and reasons governing the political and international fe 
lations between the nations of the world, including the effect of the political and 

systems on these relations. 


Public Administration (5). , HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing. 

A study of the theory and Ie. of organizing and administering the institutions of gow 
ernment, with particular attention to the problems of reorganization of departmental struc 
ture, the civil service, and related personnel matters, and the role of personal relations 
and partisan politics in administration. 


Comparative Government (5). Pr., HY 206 or HY 209 and junior standing. 
A comparative study of the governments of other nations, with emphasis on the contrat 
between the parliamentary system as Acre m the governments of Great Britain. 
qus other Western European nations, and Canada, and the presidential system of tbe 
United States, 


1 rape Ae La e ER ., junior 


A survey tory of the Russian people from early times to the present. 
Particular emphasis is laid on present domestic institutions and foreign policy. 
à reed of. US. -Diplomacy 6). Pra Hr 107 and junior standing. 

ef events in our rela th foreign powers from the Revolutionary 
equa Bap —— Yes nda study ofthe organization and working of our diplomatic machinery. 
(Excludes credit for HY 322.) 
































451. 
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E 
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104. 


301. 


401. 


431. 
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The Far East (5), Pr. standing. 
A brief history o the dey 028 thn eiei of tims Dax Soak Broun: tar. tins jé 
the present. Kmghtels is placed on Stand! afeta edd. Mitteln: 


History of Latin Ameri ce (9. 1 Pr., s junior staadio ing. 
A Mud of the political, c history the Latin American States with 
emphasis on the inter-relations - the he United States. 


Great Leaders of History (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A study of some world leaders and their relationship to a great movements of history. 


Hist f England (5). Pr., or standin 
A brief history of the LA —— and sociai development of England. 


History of Alabama (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A brief history of Alabama from the beginning to the present. 


History of the South (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A survey of the political, economic "end social dedii NSN of the South from colonial times 
to tbe present. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
United States Domestic Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Domestic Policy Since 1865 (5). 
United States Foreign Policy to 1865 (5). 
United States Foreign Policy Since 1865 (5). 
Historical Methods (5). 
The Old South (5). 
The New South (5). 
Historical Laboratory: A Documentary History of the United States (5). 
English and European History (5). 
Research and Thesis (5). 


Home Economics (HE) 


Dean Spidle 
Professors Rose and T 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark, g 49 Arnold and. Douty 
Assistant Professors Layfield, Bliss, Cannon, Prather, Morrill, Rush, Noble, 
Morton, and. White 
Instructors Lorendo and Turner 


Professional Courses 


Freshman Problems (3). Lec. 3. Summer, Fall. Spidle, Morrill 
An orientation course required of all Home Economic majors with special emphasis on 
“how to study” and problems confronting —— students. 


Related Art (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Each quarter. Lorendo 
A study of related elementary ——— phasis is placed on the application of art 

study to the home. 

Audio-Visual Education in Home Economics (3). Lec. 3, Pr., junior standing 


in Home Economics. Arnold 
A study of the use and development of illustrative atid demonstration materials in the fields 
of interest to home economists. 


Home and Family Life (3. Lec. 3. —— elective, Each . Layfield 
ea poe relationships of family members, economic and problems at all age 
levels, and development tasks of individuals. — e ai mA. 

Personal —— (3. General elective. All quarters. Arnold 
Good groomin ts contributing factors. 

Exte eg rac and Methods (5). Winter, Summer. M 
meque In e methods of communica o. uud 19 EE and public utilities in- 
cluding history and tion 

An Evaluation of the Major Field A3 Pr., junior standing, Spidle, Staff 
An evaluation of the possibilities major field and the working techniques involved 


in some of the positions ser vhs 


Senior Seminar (8). Fall and Spring. Pr., CE maea: a 1 — 
co 

A amiar anier equite forall Home Rioncinics majors. Survey and discussion of recent 
studies on opportunities and responsibilities for careers in Home Economics; analysis of 
characteristics, abilities, and skills necessary for success. 
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GRADUATE COURSES IN HOME ECONOMICS 


The School of Home Economics ieee pepe aet leading to a Master's degree 
So Ses ee Tens, Food end Notoion, Bact Life and Nursery Education, and 
Home Management. The student may elect either Master of Science or the Master 
f Hein Ecstarplen dagina emmept Si a eh of Note edo Textiles in which a 

To for graduate study, the student must have a Bachelor's degree from 
— or university, and sufficient ——— to assure high quality wale 
T graduate The graduate catalog sh be consulted for va 

on. 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR ALL hd 


Professors Spidle, Rose, and 
Associate Professors Spencer, Van de Mark — and Douty 
Assistant Professors Prather, Morrill, White and Morton 


421. An Evaluation in the Major Field ld (5). Spidle, Staff 
(See description carried in undergraduate -) 


601-2. Seminar in Home Economics (5-5). Staff 
— make repost un Tha PUN Duca dà C M EE Seminar 


may be taken in any department: development, clothing and tertiles, foods and 
nutrition, or bome management. 
«6-4, Adpinbintion Ja Boms Komouton I. Spidle 
of administrative policies an dealing with staff, personnel, 
heey guidance, current — — — gei ene budget implications, and 
program evaluation, This study is developed through lectures, group discussions, visitation 


to educational projects, and by visiting administrators. 


605. rmx of Reses Research in Home Economics (3). Douty, Prather, Rose 
and investigation methods applicable to the various areas of Home 


rene Arg 
609. Research Studies in Home Economics (2-5). Staff 
advanced work on an approved project under the supervision of a professor 
in the student's chosen field of study. 


651. Audio-Visual Aids ín Home Economics (5). Staf 
This course is designed to home economists in analyzing, evaluating, organizing, and 
ee eee dubai, 

699. Research and Thesis, Credit to be arranged. Spidle, Staf 
Required of all students under the Thesis Option in any field. 


Clothing and Textiles 


Associate Professors Spencer, Arnold and Douty 
ant Professor Morton 
Instructor — 


105. recen pude of Clothing (5). Lee. 2, Lab. 
and fabric; cutting; fitting and —— of garments for personal us. 
205. Clothing for the Family ( Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Each quarter. Pr, HE 105 of 
— ear NM uiu Sr Suitable garments 

are planned and made for members of the family. 


215. rem gee gh ae Lec. 3, Lab. 6. 6. Fall Spring. Pr., fn ius Lorende 


305. Tail int Lab. B. Wi Wane . Pr, Arnold 
Tailoring (3 — Pr HE 205, junior nao th. 
315. Textiles y^ "dcr 4. Fall Pr., CH 103, 


im of the cose i is the development of 0. 104. oat hi fie wee 
— — household use. 


Fundamentals of Retailing e Winter. F Pr., ., EC 200, junior standing, Arnold 
Retail Training (8). Fall. M nen 

ths practical experi 
pee boo 


Í 


i 


db 


experience with pay in large department store. Students are giv% 
and supervision. Scheduled only by pre-arrangement. 
Creative Crafts (1-2-3). Lab. 9. General Elective. Each quarter. 
Arnold, Lorend® 


A study of design and execution of creative crafts; viz., metal work, leatherwork, ceramich 
weaving, fabric decoration. 


S 





| 


355. 


405. 


A15. 


A 


. Clothing and Textiles Literature 
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—— Textiles es (9). Lec. 3. "General elective. . Pall, Winter, Spring. Douty 
f textile fabrics, finishes, and trade practices wi th special 


emphasis on consumer 


—— 

Creative Costume Design (5). Oh Tee Eas 9. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 
215, and two — of e of clothing construction. Amold 
Consists of making dress g, draping and executing original designs. Designers 


Se eee saan moe, a 
History of Textiles (5). Lec. 5. Pr., Elementary art and junior standing. 


A study is made of the development of the textile industry and of fabric design from the 
earliest times to the present day. 


History of Costume (5). Lec. 5. Die SY IUE dep uen V 
A study of the outstanding historic modes in dress for men and women from au das 
to the present day. 


Textile Testing (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., HE 315. Morton 

Testing household and apparel t textiles with standard textile testing equipment according 

—— methods, and the application of data found to better consumer understanding 
practices, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Flat Pattern Designing (5). Pr., 15 quarter hou hours undergraduate clothing. Douty 
A study of commercial methods of pattern — p npo Pe Mese tion pattern 
from which to design and cut garments. Attention is given to variations from the norm 
of human body measurements and to the need for further research in designing for various 
age groups. 


e O) Spencer, Douty 
A study of written material of Clothing and Textiles with emphasis on 
current periodicals, MR t reports of recent research. Required of all candidates 
——— —— 


Economics of Clothing Consumption (5). » EC 2.200, HE 205. Spencer 
A critical examination of the literature on extiles economics, modern trends 
— MAREA Sine eat dade lumi] on dori 


Special Problems in Clothing Eco Economics 6). ats HI HE 65 GSS. npe Douty 
À study of individual family problems relating and textiles, 
i M. da valer der ae 


Problems in Home Decoration (5). Spencer 

The undergraduate course, HE 313, is used as a basis for advanced work along the same 
lines. Problems in valuing choice of materials and arrangements of exteriors as well as 
— of the home are made the topic of minor research. 


peed Techniques in Clothing Construction (5). Pr., 10 quarter hours under- 

graduate clothing. Douty 

study of recent trends toward rapid construction and of the problems and possibilities 

of bringing commercial methods into the home or classroom. Minor research in newer 
methods of clothing construction. 


í Metexpeu and Cotte Cotton Textiles s (5). Pr., HE 315 or quivis Morton 


emical relation of ergents, water, bl cal action to 


cotton fibers (cellulose). 
Chemical and Physical Analysis of Textiles (5). Pr., HE 315 or — 

rt 
The study and application of the theory of A.S.T.M., A.A.T.C.C., and other standardized 
Procedures, 


Family Life and Early Childhood Education 


Professor Tyer 
Assistant Professors Layfield, Bliss, and Morrill 
Instructor Turner 


Introductory Child Development (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 2, Fail, Winter, Sprin 
Pr., SY 201. Tyer, Morrill 
Emphasis will be placed on prenatal development, maternal and infant care 
Growth and Development of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PG 211, SY 201. 
Lavfield, Bliss Turner 
A study of the mental, physical, social and emotional growth and development of children 
— trenyten ya Students observe and participate in the care of children 
in the nursery schoo] and kindergarten. 
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Guidance of Children (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., HE 407, and junior standing. 
Layfield, Bliss, Turner 
— E EE E pE children in the home 
and community. — legt i POSE acc n e rmt Students par 
ticipate in the guidance of the children in both the nursery school and kindergarten. 
Special Problems in Child Development Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Education (5). Lec. > 3, Lab. to be arranged. Pr., junior standing. Layfield 
A detailed study of the organization and management of @ nursery school and kinder. 
reg including selection of equipment. Special units of work will be given in reading 
and story telling, nature, music, art, and construction of play materials for children, 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Procedures (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., junior 
standing and HE 437. Tyer, Layfield 
An advanced course for majors in Nursery School and Kindergarten Education. The student 
will spend the — 
responsibility for the guidance of children under supervision of the 


Family Relationships (5). Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., HE 207, HE 407, — 


standin 
A X interpersonal —— among family members, with attention to X. * 
velopment, training and guidance of children. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Personality Development T 

A general study et T the factors which influence development. » 

Parent Education (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., HE 407. Layfield 

Group and individual conferences with parents 

Pre-School Guidance (5). I Lec, 3, Lab, 46. Pr., HE 407. Layfield 
An application of methods and techniques of guidance in laboratory groups of pre-school 

The Family and | Its Relationships (5). Tyer, Layfield, Morrill 


Intensive study of the family and its effect upon personality development. 

Readings in in Family Life and Ci Child Development (5). Layfield, Spidla 
Study an of current litera research concerning the pre-school child; the 
cv di "nd - adolescent; Bs on young — problems of later maturity; changing 
family patterns. 

Advanced Child De ment HE 407. Layfield, Tyet 
An intensive and — (EET and development of children with d TIa 
upon environmental and anitat factors affecting growth and development and 
implications for guidance. Laboratory experiences where needed. 


Foods and Nutrition 


Associate Professors Van de Mark and Ritchie 
Assistant Professors White, Rush, Cannon, and Prather 


Basic Foods and Nutrition (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. 

Ritchie, White, Cannon 
Elements of nutrition and principles underlying the fundamental processes and standards of 
food preparation. 


Meal Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Each quarter, Pr, HE 102. 


Ritchie, White 

The planning of meals with emphasis on scientific principles of nutrition, aesthetic value 

management of time and the food budget on various economic levels. 

Table Service (3). bee. 3. General elective. Each quarter. Ritchie 

A study is made of the accessories used for table service in their relation to each other 

and to the complete service of meals, Principles of flower arrangements are studied 

forms of the different food services in the home. 

— igo ec Lon. 4, Lab, 8. Pr, CH 908. Pra 
the chemistry of carbohydrates, f , proteins, vitamins and minerals — 

> —— nutrition. 


. Food Preservation (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall and Summer. Pr., VM SII (Bem 


The course consists of tbe study of the theory and practice of preservation ee 
fermentation, crystallization, canning and freezing with special emphasis placed in bette 
quality of foods preserved at home. 


Nutrition and Dietetics I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4, Fall. Pr., CH 204, VM 210. 


A study and application of the various factors in influencing the body's need for food. A 
course for majors in Nutrition or Nursing Science. 
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Nutrition and Dietetics II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr, HE 332. Prather 
A continuation of HE 33 


Institutional — (3). Lec. Mr Winter, Summer. Van de Mark, Rush 
The organization and administration work in residence halls, clubs, lunch rooms, tea rooms, 
hotels and hospitals. Study of physical ent personnel, ethics, marketing conditions, 
food purchases, records and accounts, Required field trips to residence halls, hospitals, etc., 
for observation. 


Problems in Community Nutrition (3), Pr., HE 342, or HE 372. — 


Rit 
Study of the methods of presenting nutrition information or organizations engaged in com- 
munity work. Field experience. 
Nutrition and Health (3). Lec. 3. General elective. p ut. 
n de Mark, White 

A study and application of the fundamentals of human —“ "Food requirements of 
different age levels and selection of food at different cost levels are considered. Open to all 
students except Nutrition or Nursing Science —* 
Diet Therapy (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Spring. Pr., junior standing, HE 332, and 
HE 342. Ritchie 
The application of principles of nutrition to various periods of stress and as a therapeutic 
aid in treatment of disease. 
pup Quasthy Com m Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall Pr. queer i aS and 
HE 2 Van de Mark, Rush 
—— menu planning, food buying, preparation and serving of foods, Use, opera- 
tion and maintenance of equipment. University kitchens are used for the laboratory ex- 
perience. 
Cafeteria Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., junior dE and HE 352. 

Van de Mark, Rush 
À studv is made of layouts, personnel management, foods and e" applicable to 
ru yp also includes administrative problems, records, portion and cost controls. 

ps 

Catering (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. 6. Sprin Pr 202, Ritchie 
—— preparation MS needs in field of catering. This applies 
to clubs, hotels and other Res such as colleges. Problems studied include proper 
decoration, settings and table accessories. 
Food for the Young Child (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., HE 102 and 202, — Ritchie 
A study is made of food and its —— tion for feeding during the pre-natal period 
and feeding the infant after birth—through the preschool years. The college nursery school 
serves as a laboratory for this course. 
Experimental Cookery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., junior standing, HE 202, and 
CH 203, 5 of Van de Mark 
This course is based on a study of causes und effects of various methods of food preparation. 
It includes basic chemical reactions involved in food combinations. The course gives a 
foundation for work in food research. 
Community Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or HE 332 or HE 
342. White, Ritchie 
A study of problems involved in improvement of nutrition practices in the community, as it 
applies to high school teaching and Extension Service programs. 
Infant and Child Nutrition (5). Pr., junior standing and HE 372 or =A 332 


and HE 342. 
Nutrition requirements for growth from prenatal life through adolescence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Expe Van de Mark 

umm s rmm a pee s ed —— giving n d ta i bülnbpus med fe 
—— quality of food. This — gives a foundation in advanced food research. 
Advanced Foods (5). ES 2 RS E EE Van de Mark 
Chemical and ph of importance in food preparation and processing. 
Problems ba Food Prsiucestión (5). AM San HE EM Prather 
Various problems which grow out of preservation of foods, These 
problems are subjects for minor da. 
Readin in Food or Nutriton (5). Pr., HE 372, 332, CH 203. Van de Mark 
A critical survey of current literature in nutrition and food consumption. 


Advanced Nutrition I ©. ER HE 332, HE 342, CH 203, CH 208. Prather 
A study of carbohydrates, eins and the minerals. 


Advanced — ni 9). m. HE 332, CH 207, CH 208, Prather 
A study of their interrelationships. 
Research Methods in. in Nutrition n (5). Van de Mark, Prather 


Special problems in human nutri 
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Home Management and Family Economics 
Professor Rose 
Assistant Professors Morrill and Noble 


Home t Lab. 6. G Sprin Morrill 
— — (5). Lec, es Sano Di all, p g. b esie 

de House Fall, Winter, Spring. Spencer 
The How — "oer of basic plans, both period and 
modern, from the cb og of utility, beauty and economy. 

Home Furnishing (9. Fall, Spring, Summer. Pr., HE 104. Spencer 
This course is a stud home furnishings both from an aesthetic and practical standpoint, 
Tb ot parted TUNE. aad 9e adaptability to the home of today. 
Home Management (5). All quarters. Pr., HE 202. Nohle 

A study of the factors affecting the management of the home for the purpose of 


meeting 
individual are and creating satisfying family environment, emphasis on problems involy- 
ing the use of time, money, and energy, 


Seo nine end Lighting Equipment (05. Lec, 2, Lab. 6. Fall Pr., id 


Principles underlying the operation and use of lighting, laundry and other cleaning — 
er nen Materials and Finishes (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Morrill 


of present day materials and finishes, Laboratory experiences in constructing and 
renovating furnishings; reBnishing, 1 recaning and reupbolstering furniture. 


Community and Family Health (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. General — Ni 


A study of health problems related to the community and family including a survey of avail 
able health facilities with field trips. 


Food Equipment (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter, alternate EET AN inia 
standing, FS 307, HE 3233. 
Principles underlying the operation and use of food equipment. 


Home Management Residence (5). Each quarter, Pr., junior standing, HE 202, 
and HE 323. Noble 
Nbdeuup Sy the Tamen mangumi Bowe. gives actos) 
of homemaking. emma ed yc sem ote gh cec an adr nomm EET — 

lations. Home management houses will] accommodate a total of twenty girls i IS aul 
Application for residence must be fled with the Home Management Department at the 
beginning of the junior year. The cost is the dormitory room and board fee. 


F zm and the Market (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Pr., junior standing ani 

ose 
A study of consumer problems connected with marketing; type of retail outlets, credit, 
advertising, standardization, labeling, and price policies, 


apu Economics (5). Lec. 5. Spring. Pr., junior standing, EC 200, a 
A study of budgeting and consumer problems faced by the family. 
GRADUATE COURSES 


Community Nutrition and Consumer Economics (3). Pr., Graduate standing. 
"Van de Mark, Rose 
A three-week course to be offered in summer quarters of 1962 and 1963. 


Home Management Supervision (5) Pr. HE 323 and HE 443. Rose 
A study of management — supervision. The three home management houses will 
be used for observation and study, 

Trends in Home Management (5). Pr, HE 323 and HE 445. Rose 
Developments and trends in home management tan HUN. akin v Sani VI 
A Survey of Household Equipment (5). (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 4. se, Morrill 
A survey of equipmen the modern home ete urge ge Mo rmi n 
Led nad experimental studies are carried on. 


Fani Boyes, 05. Lec. 5, Pr., EC 200, HE 303, HE 323. Rose 
and developmen of American housing; economical, legal and social aspects; 
eda eat 


Economic Problems of Families (5). Pr., HE 323, HE 453. Rose 
A study of income distribution, living, the the business cycle, taxation, and economie 
provisions for unemployment, health, accidents, old age, and dependen 

Advanced Home Mana anagement and Equipment (3). nea — standing. 

A three-weck course offered in summer quarters of 1960-61 
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Horticulture (HF) 


Professors Ware, Furuta, and Orr 
Associate Profemces Amling, Fisher, Harris, and Jones 
Assistant Professors Moore and Norton 
Instructor Martin 


The o artment offers a curriculum ín Ornamental Horticulture and a major in 
orticulture, 
The major in general Horticulture prepares graduates for positions as market 
eners, truck growers, fruit and nut growers, or as extension or research sp 
in horticulture. The subjects in thís course deal with the production, preservation, 
storage, marketing, and uses of fruits, vegetables, and nuts. 
e curriculum in Ornamental Horticulture offers training in landscape gardening, 


greenhouse mana — | nursery management, flower shop management and arbori- 
qiue. Under tlie co of his Sene professor the student io Ornamental Horti- 

D choose iei of specialty i in his Junior Year. Through the choice of 
d electives he may chosen field. Graduates in this course are 


prepared for positions as teachers and extension specialists in these fields, as managers 
of greenhouses, flower shops, nurseries, or a horticulture maintenance business. 
Candidates for the — of Bachelor of Science in Ornamental Horticulture are 

required to have three months saci sient of three months, practical experience 

in a greenhouse, nursery, Foe darmi sales lot, or flower shop. 


Ornamental srt. (ia 


Introduction to Ornamental Horticulture Winter. Staff 
An orientation course for freshman students in dee A EA aee PE EET to 


Landscape Gardening (5). Lac. 8, Lec Dem. 4. Spring, Fall. Fisher 
The principles of landscape gardening applied to the development of small home grounds 
and school grounds. The lecture-demonstration periods are devoted to the study of the 
identification and use —* ornamental plants, landscape drawings, and the propagation and 
maintenance of ornamental plants. 


EE 


229. Plant Materials (5). Lec. ` 3, Lab, 4. Fall. Fisher 
The identification, culture and ‘use of ornamental trees in landscape plantings. 

223. Plant Materials R Lec. —— Lab, < 4. Winter. Orr 
a — drin of broadleaf and narrowleaf evergreens ín landscape 

gs 

224. Plant t Propagation (9. Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. BY 201-2, Staff 

c principles and practices involved ín the propagation Pr horticultural plants. 

295. mes fme (3. Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Fall. General | elective, Orr 
The principles and practices of flower arranging for the home 

S21. Plant Materials (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Sprin E Fis 
The identification ture and use of deciduous shrubs and small trees in landscape plantings. 

322. Garden Management | ©). Lec. SL Lab. 4. —— Fisher 
The identification, cul 

828. Floriculture (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr, 1 Ur MOAT BLA. Furuta 
The principles and practices of greenhouse construction and management. 

324. Floriculture (5). Lec. B, Lah, d. Winter.” Pr, HF 323. Furuta 
Principles and practices of commercial cut flower production. 

WS. Landscape Design T (8). La Lab. 15, Pr, HF 221 Fisher 
The planning of home grounds. 

326. Landscape Design II (5). Lab. 15. Ero HE 233, 325. Fisher 
The planning of ablic areas and grounds of public buildings, including general layout, 
planting and detail treatment of special areas, 

327. Landscape Construction (5). Lab. 15 or Lec, 3, Lab. 4. SM MM au 305 
Planning ied essersi i PEE N y a A ae HUvitums-Reruns erat 
x wert 0d the ———— — Grading and modification of land areas for 
various purposes and problems in surface and underground water control to be included, 

421. Arboriculture (5). Lec. Lab. 4 4. Fall. Er, BY 306, 309, and junior standi 
The — —— * d maintenance of trees and shrubs, sd 
pruning, tree surgery, age iode ind fertilization. 

422, Floriculture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 3. Spring. Pr., HF 323 and junior standing. Furuta 


The principles and practices of commercial production of greenhouse pot plant crops. 
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Nursery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr, HF 224, BY 306, AY 
304 and junior standing. * Orr 
The principles and practices of the management of a commercial ornamental nursery. 

Plant tion (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., ilc acide S 


junior 
The principe eid practices of the combination end use of ornamental plants in landscape 
tings. 


Flower Shop (5). Lec. 3, Lec.-Dem. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 422, permission of E: 
The principles and practices of flower shop management and floral designing. 


— Aae Coena (2). Lec, 1, Lab, 8, Any quarter, Pr., — 9J— 


410. 


601. 


rmission of instructor. 

ents are assigned minor problems in either Landscape Maintenance, Nursery 
——— or Floriculture, on ry independent library, field or greenhouse investiga- 
tions are made, under supervision instructors. 


Advanced Plant Propagation D. Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., HF 224, Br 


and junior 
Commercial propa MP MENSES ERE at quii SE d i iE Sioi MD 
&natomical principles. 
HEAR —— Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., HE aa 
Study of channels and methods of distribution of foricultural and nursery — 
Advanced Landscape Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall or Spring. Pr., BY 
201, HF 221, graduate 

Principles und Lege ys applying to the use of ornamental plant materials in landscapin 
perds or vH thls is en» buoliaed.Aa S Bow woah in tho Maire Apud 
ture program. 


General Horticulture 


Orchard Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Each quarter. Moore 
A practical course propagatin g. planting, pruning, cultivating, fertilizing, spraying, 
— en a gear ice es Remini AO die Velas dodi, und. a 
grown in the South. 
Vegetable Gardening (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Each quarter Norton 
Origin, growth, storage, use, and vegetables commonly grown in home gardens. 
Truck ck Crops (9). | Lec, 3 lob 4 y 4. ei Pr., HF 308 and junior standing. Jones 
2 g ob truck crops. S Special considera tion is given to crops grown i 


Fruit Growing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr., HF 201 and junior — 


Production and marketing of commercial tree fruits grown in the South. 

Small Fruits (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., HF 201 and j junior standing. Amling 
study of the principles and practices involved in the production of strawberries, grapes 

—— and brambles. 


Nut Culture (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Pr HF 201 and junior standing. Amling 
uction end marketing of pecans, walnuts, chestnuts, tung, and Gilberts. 


Piera and Handling of Fruits and Vegetables (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. — 
rw of the harvesting, grading, packaging, and handling of fruits and vegetables for 


. — Vegetable Crops (3). Lec.-Lab. 4. Spring or Summer, P n 


308 and graduate standing. 

Tbe application of research information to the commercial production and handling of the 

principal vegetable crops. (Credít for both HF 408 and 401 may not be used to meet 

requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Recent Advances in Small Fruits (3). Spring and Summer. Pr., HF 201 and 
uate standing. Amling 
— nunan in omi State. al Ur aoaiina (o mii Just adkae in Albani 

— tots RE 410 ad cob be cxi — — 

Master's degree.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 
thods Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. Staff 
whey —— ee O der ds progress ar related to the 
scientific method; research —— horticultural programs, selecting projects, reviewing 
literature, preparing project outlines, conducting experiments, recording data, analyzing 
data, and publication of results. 
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002, Horticultural Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter. Staff 
À review of horticultural literature and history of horticultural enterprises, including vege- 
tables, fruits, p ornamentals. The laboratory consísts of library assignments and reports. 


603. Special Problems in Horticulture (3-5). Credit to be arranged. All — 


Pr., graduate standing. 
Selected problems in -——À HET production, pomology, food technology, or ornamental horti- 


culture. 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. Staff 


Industrial Laboratories (IL) 


Professor Haynes 
Assistant Professors Goolsby, feel Stoves aml Wingard 
Instructor Mc [uriry 


Courses in the Industrial Laboratories Department are designed chiefly for those 
interested in the field of production. e basic areas included are casting, ma 
inspection, forming, we and other fabrication methods of manufacturin —— At- 
tention is given also to the needs of sales and maintenance engineering of 
equipment involved in the various areas 

eration with the School of Education, this p also offers a pro- 
gram for the professional and technical training of Industrial Arts teachers for ele- 
mentary and — schools. (See School of Education for major and minor 
requirements, 
ese courses are available as electives to all students with the necessary pre- 
requisites, 
102. Welding Science and Application (1). iab. S 


A study of basic principles and application of PS ccssner E eee 
tion of metals. 
103. Machine Tool Laboratory, (1). Lab. 3, 
troduction to Sa ase us 
104. ee Metal Design and, vand, Fabrication @). ) La 
Methods and equipment used ction Dd fabricating of sheet metal products. 
105, Foundry Technology | (1). 
Basic fundamentals invol —— d products of ferrous and non-ferrous metals, 


308. Gages a s and Measurements (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Pr., IL 103. 
= ce of measurement as applied to production and inspection of industrial 
produ 


Manufacturing Processes 
The d to acquaint the student with the basi ufa 
se courses are — acq e e c man gem. 


processes including an machines, tools, and materials, and design o 
ucts in the respective areas indicated below: 


301. Manufacturing Froceses— Conic pe m. (3). yen 3. S. Pr, IL 105. 
Analysis of materials, methods, and 


Manutéctóslag Piia alit iiv (8 3 "yas. Pr., IL 103. 

A study of the principles of machining metal ets. 

303. —— Processes—Shaping, Forming, and Fabricating area (3). Lec. 3. 

A study of materials and methods involved in the production of metal products by shaping, 

forming, and welding processes. 

405. — NN E Lec. 8, Lab. 4. Pr, IL 102. 
ed processes, 

406. 


4: 


tudies in design, weld- 
menge T sera Aap neci, nr e ep e uen qi er 
Problems in Machinin Les. 3 Lab, e Pr., IL 103. 


machines and accessories. 


Kasp 5* — chiefl ke the preparation of teachers in 
wind und relati Geld Stxne S AIEO DoRdeE ale Icaumended 
in avocational areas and hobbies. 


E" Woodworking 
— AME A E ae I a LE wit wid did. pjestio 


307, — — Lec. 9, Lab. 4. Pr., consent of instructor, 
Design, construction and finishing art metal projects. 
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reed Waedwadlae GT Lec. cm Ne IL 101. 
Studies in design, fne objects of wood 
General Shope (9). Lec. S Lec. 5. Tr; Gillet — 

of organization of PB Nice 


Th 


415. W 
— — E rl 
recreational centers. 


416. Materials of Industrial Arts (5). Lac. S. utu pecan, Median, 


417. Organization of Shop Counes (D. 1 "Ded: Seater sie: 
aud administration of the Industrial Arts program in the public schools. 
418. os Gl Aui Dedit di Pr. , senior standing, 
Fundamentals of design as applied to Industrial Arts projects. 


419. Utilization of Machine — in Research and Development (1). Lab. 3. 
Instruction in the use of machine tools for machining, fabricating and Anishing compo 
nents and assemblies of working models for developmental projects. 

420. Industrial Laboratory for Research & Development (1). Lab. 3 Pr., IL 419 


or any two basic courses in Industrial Laboratories or approval of instructor. 
Individualized instruction of students doing research which requires procurement, com 
struction, and assembly of components and apparatus needed in their research programs. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


611-12. a Technical Problems in Industrial Arts G9. Pr., Pr., graduate sta standing. 
study of technology and method in selected 


Industrial Management (IM) 


Professor Cobb, Acting Head 
Associate Professors Coppedge wates and Layfield 
Assistant Professors Bryant, Fowler Henry and Morgan 
Instructor Bell 
Exestoction, Control. M. Es Lec. 4, Lab. ae Pr., IM 306. 
Planning, sched 


and dispa ching in manufacturing operations; production 
control systems; pedem for de emit 


Industrial M ent Pr., 
I EE En E ra Ire ace of "m in 2. Wee evolution of industry 
and munagement; pnd nthe As ioe control of materials, cost, production, purchasing, store 


keeping, inventory, quality; labor relations, wages and rates, job analysis. 


Saf —— Pr., sophomore standin 
Plc g (5). eod eiim d procedures E oed accídent prevention and 
dea —— 


Inventory Control (5). Pr reader ll 
Application of principles an the programming of material] requirements 
procurement, storekeeping, 


m eae =: x aide 


$10. Methods E LAM. o 3. Pr., IM 306 and or standing. 
AEN a EE. (5). 4, juni 


HAEA. 


organization; selection of materials, Jigs, datures, and equipment; and the application al 


811. Time Study (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. IM 310. 
— eue in applying the e principles governing the establishment of standard dat 
the various forms required for methods time measurement, wage incentive organizations, 
rl Pa planning and standard cost; and the use of time measuring equipment in problems 
of standard data determination. 
313. Budget Control (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 , EC 214 and IM 306, 
es, organizaton, preparation, c ee of industrial budgetary control d 
purchases, materials, labor, manufacturing expense, production, plant, and equipment. 
814. Electronic Data Processing Machines (3). Pr., junior standing. 
The function and use of automatic data processing equipment, with an introduction to digital 


computers. 
315. Digital Computer Programming (3). Li IM 314, junior standing. 
Principles of digital computer progrummin * h special emphasis on data processing. 


316. Electronic Data Very; Systems t. do 4, Lab. 3. Pr., IM 306, IM 310, 
IM 311, IM 313 and IM 315. | 
The application of digital computers to industrial problems. 
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402. Quality Control (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr, EC 345 or MH 467 and senior 


—— method of quality control] for economical manufacture; inspection methods; organ 
ization and procedure for quality control; determination of sample size. 

405. — —— Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., EG 104, EG 105, IM 302, and IM 
Design and layout of industrial plants. 

406. Problems in Industrial Management (5). Pr, IM 302, IM 311, EC 345, and 
Moiketon cf fidtmitil siti w itla d RE) Aa Exile Ker" aclitcel. ul 
management. 

410. Industrial Trainin Pr 

Methods, polici rigs Rete o res M eii. Guilelmum, EE 
workers, and apprentices in industry. 

411. Plant Locati Pr 
Plant L4 on (5). » Fr» junior standing. UAM 

412. Engineering Eden Pr., junior standing. 

—— engineerin TIS the economic roo of alternative structures, equipment, 
project, processes, d nho by comparison of 

413, Sales Engineering (5). Pr., IM 306 and were 
Ágplimation of principles and techniques to industrial — when a background 
knowledge of manufacturing processes is required. 

414. History of Management (5). Pr., Es Junior standing, 

A rm Po account of the o pplícation of on approach to the contro] 
vicam ear pers dae ng contribution to industry and society. 


415. Plant Maintenance (5). Lec. Mo 3. Pr., IM 306. 


Principles of organizing and con maintenance operations of industrial plants. 
417. Operations Research Pr senior standing, 
Onpaind upplication of (9); entific e 306 LC t to the study of operating prob- 


lems of management. 


Contracts and ———— Pr., senior standing. 

Contract documents; specifica 3x writing; professional relations. 
Materials Handling (5). * 4, Lab. 9. Pr., IM 306, IM 311, junior standing. 
Materials handling m Pesto te methods, and systems, 


Journalism (JM) 
Associate Professor Burnett 


In addition to completing, the general requiremen —— by the School of 
ce and Literature, the pouce un major t 35 hours of course work 
In English and Journalism. T his 35 hours should include EH 390, three journalism 
courses, and three 300 and 400 English courses. Though a student may major in 
ish and minor in journalism, he is not permitted to major in English-Journalism 
also choose journalism as a minor, Students majoring in English-Journalism or 
g in journalism should report to the Professor of Journalism for advice on 
their — of study. 
English 101-3 or 106-4 ts a peeroquihlio Don all cours ia podali. 


221. Beginning Newswriting (5). 
ting, newspaper style, and mechanical practice. Supplemented by 
—* on — — ames ue 


aperting (5). 1 (5). Pr JM SSE 
technical aspects of reporting and newsgathering methods. Sup- 

— by geo on <* college newspaper. 
— — Pr 221. 
The methods of editing qu 7 basic make-up and proof reading. 
Agricultural Journalism (3). 

Designed for students of and home economics. Introducing the practices of 
news coverage and writing, with major emphasis on specialized fields of study. 
F — 

Fea Writi Waiting (9. Pi Pr., 100.225 or —— the instructor, ae 
Gathering material for and ‘ie writing of human interest” and fate articles 
The Weekly Newspa . Pr 221. 
The methods, problems, pm [Rod in editing the weekly newspaper, as differing 


t" 


mH 


* 


8 " 
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421. Photo-Journalism (5). 
A study of the uses and processes of ae cse gr Aere rhe 
Operation of press cameras and the technique of developing, printing, and enlarging o — 
am ches 


465. The — ae ec pi ournalism 
A study —— agg ha m Murat m 
— —— — 


GRADUATE COURSE 
605. Agricultural Newswriting (3). Lec, 4. Pr., 20 hours of Journalism or consent of 


or. 
A study of the methods and problems of writing agricultural and home economics news, 
feature articles, and columns for publication. Special attention is given to improving come 
munication of effectiveness between the specialist and the public. 


Loboratory Technology (LT) 


Professor Schrader 
Instructors Attleberger and Crews 
Special Lecturer in Medical Technology F. B. Schultz, M.D. 


101, Orientation (1). Fall and Winter quarters. 
A course designed to acquaint students with the aims, objectives, and requirements fe 


careers in Medical and Laboratory Technology. 
301. Hematology (5). 


Lec. M m Lab. 6. 
This course involves the procedures, and examinations of the blood, as recommended 
by the American Society of Clinical Pathologists. 


905. Serology (5). Lon S A d VM 204. 
Theory and techniques tests based in the antigen-antibody reaction. 
401. —— — Lee, 3, Lab. 6. Pr., LT 301. 
Advanced study of blood cells and blood d 
402. Seminar in Laboratory Technology (3). P =i LT 301. 
MO HM ee On recent advances in the field of laboratory 
technology 


405. Advanced Serology (5). Lec. Lab. 6. Pr., LT 305. 
Theory and — Eee y of human blood. 


sero 
421. Diagnostic Appara Lec. "ve 9. Pr. PS 206. 
Studies in the use of such hu: nd 2, Lab. as are "used in X-ray, electrocardographit 
and basal metabolism diagnosis. 
422. Hospitel Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr., LT 301, LT 421. 
— — the principles, procedures, an techniques encountered ín hospital 


423. ASil Hospital Laboratory Practice (5). Lab. 15. Pr. LT 422. 


Library Science (LY) 
LY 101. Use of the Library (1). Taught b by academic n members of the Library staff. 
Lectures and assignments designed to facili the card catalog, periodical indezes 
— — —⏑ — 


Mathematics (MH) 


Head Professor Parker 
Research Professor Ik 
Professors Ball, Burton, Macon**, Perry, Williams 
Associate Professors Butz, B. Fitzpatrick, Haynsworth, A. J. Robinson, Thompson 
Research Assistant Professor Hill 
Assistant Professors Baskervill, Cook, Moss, C. E. Robinson, Sanders, Traylor 
Instructors Alvord, Bass, Dixon, F rady, Hawkins, Ingram, Light, E. Major, 
Mazeres, Megibb en, Newrn, "Neil, Rautenstrauch, Salzmann 
Graduate Assistants Agrusti, Davis, M. 2 itzpatrick, Hall, Hartwig, Hoagland, 
Johnson, Khleif, Kupperbusch, Lynn, P. Major, Maghsoodloo Marcinowski, 
Massey, Price, Reed, Richards, Rose, Schmith, Schillings 
Temple, K. Williams 
Research Assistants Fulp, Whipple 


** On leave. 
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Students who contemplate careers as mathematicians should follow the curriculum 
found on page 142. This curriculum is designed to prepare a student for graduate 
work in mathematics. Because of the current emphasis on mathematics and science 
numerous fellowships are available to provide capable students with financial aid 
to pursue graduate work leading to careers in research and college teaching, or 
careers in industry. 

Other students in the School of Science and Literature desiring a major in 
mathematics should complete the sequences through MH 264 (or MH 301) during 

freshman and sophomore years. At the beginning of the m year, these 
students must consult the Department of Mathematics on the selection of at least 
four additional junior and senior mathematics courses to complete this major, 

Students in the School of Education desiring a major or minor in mathematics 
are referred to page 98. 


040, Remedial Algebra. Lec. 5. Non-credit. 


060. Essentials of Plano and Solid Geometry, Lec. 5. [corem 
who are deficient in high school 


mo. mer both Mal iT end MB HI. 


108. Mathematics of Finance (5). Pr., MH 107, MH 111, or MH 160, 
man c annuities; general annuities; "sinking tands; amortization schedules; depreciation; 


111-12. Introductory Colle Mathematics (5-5). Pr., MH 060 (or si S. — 
departmental approv Credit in MH 111 excludes credit in 
; the number system; sets and their applications to n ELM In. en 
tems ‘of equations and inequalities; relations; functions including algebraic, exponential, 
logarithmic and trigonometric; graphs of relations and functions. 
This sequence emphasizes mathematical ideas as well as mathematical €— in 
preparing students for MH 161 or MH 113, It includes the material contained in standard 
college courses in algebra and trigonometry, 
127. Elementary Mathematical Statistics A RE 4 MH 107, MH 111 or MH 160. 
The purpose o entary statistics based on a limited mathe- 
satin! andes d uhr ct the Winey REL — and Poisson distributions 
with applications to various fields is included. 


160. Introductory College Mathematics (5). Pr, MH 060 (or H.S. equivalent) de- 
partmental approv 
À course to be taken ín lieu of MH 111-12 by selected. students, 

161. Analytic Geometry and woe e eiecti E OF MEE 109; First quarter of 
a four-quarter sequence for 

181-2. F To Pes * uarters of college credit. 
Rh uademental Mathematics —* TI ( Two o gu * $ 0 —— 
credit vig. any — 2 —— ye pattem credit for this course. 


331, re oe (UE Pr. MH 202, MH 252, or MH 963, 


with special emphasis on the arithmetic of the integers and 
polynomials. 

340. Elementary Topology of the Line and Plane (5). Pr., MH 262 or consent of 
instructor. 


Elementary set theory, the limit concept, basic topological properties of Euclidean spaces of 
one and two dimensions. 
pt uM — LI . Pr, Five hours credit in mathematics and 
or MH a5. 351 for MH 352. 
gy of logi qc ae probability, vectors and matrices. 


961. Differential | Equations ©). MH 301 or MH 264. 
Ordinary differential equations Hn applications. 


102, Engineering Mathematics I (5). Pr MH 361; junior standing. 
Fourier —— Laplace transforms, pa equations, special functions. 
403, standin 
— Mottentis JE 09 Pean ME 301, Junior stan g. 
404. eae Manis UEO Pr., MH 361; junior standing. 


Vector analysis, with 
420-1. Advanced Calculus (3-3); 1 LEK Pe. MILADA te MIL 901; Janlor standin g. 
Sets, sequences, functions, limits, continuity, derivatives, Riemann integral, series, uniform 


convergence. 
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428. Linear Differential Systems (5), Pr., MH 420 or consent of instructor; junior 


Systems of linear ordinary differential equations, series solutions, approximate solutions. 


431. —— to Modern Algebra (5). Pr., MH 331; junior standing, 
, groups, rings, fie 


435. Theory of Numbers 1 (5 Pr., MH 331; junior standing. 
bility; prime numbers; cougruences, l sama of Fermat, Euler, and Wil 
son; (C ger ean 


437. — to the Theory of Matrices (5). Pr., MH 331 or consent of instruc 
hre Lamay matrices and elementary transformations; equivalence of matrices and of forma 
linear spaces; matric polynomials. 


443. Solid Analytic Geometry (5). Pr., MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing. 
Solid analytic geometry, AA SR geometry, 


444. Anal Pro G Pr., MH 202 ; juni ing. 
Ava joo t —— S. 22 or MH 263; junior standing 
447. Foundations of Plane (5). Pr., MH 24 264 and junior standing. 
An axiomatic development of a geometry. t$, lines, congruences. Emphasis b 
placed on development of proofs by students. 
460, Numerical Analysis I (5). Pr., MH 264; junior standing. 
An introduction to numerical analysis and computing with emphasis on methods of solution 
adaptable to electronic computing machinery, Credit for MH 407 precludes credit for this 
course. 


461. Numerical Analysis II (5). Pr., MH 361 or MH 428, and MH 460; junior stand- 


Interpolation; systems of linear equations; numerical differentiation and integration; ordi- 
nary differential and difference equations. 

467. Mathematical Statistics I (5). Pra ME 202 or ME 365, junior standing. 
Data in distribution functions; functions; moment generating funo- 
tion, normal, binormal, P ig — — 2 pl and “F” distribution functions; 
large-sample theory; linear and curvilinear correlation. 

NOTE: Courses numbered between 480 and 489 are for majors in the School of Education. 

481. College Geometry (5). Pr. MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior standing 
Classical Euclidean geometry; loci; indirect construction; the nine point circle; ho 

gures 
485. Fundamentals of Algebra I (5). Pr., MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 


TIT d siiis with, a Gives fo Win diulicR sidmad bf Md aa ond M 
logical development from these basic assumptions. 


486. Foundations of Geometry (5). Pr. MH 252 or MH 202 or MH 263; junior 


g. 
A study of Euclidean and non-Euclidean geometries with emphasis given to their logical 
development from basic assumptions. Some of the more interesting theorems of the differeat 
— na siama) vi ha meda in dovlog. 313 hi Ihe ipse 
completely. Some attention will be given to the history of geometry. 


7. Fundamentals of Analysis (5). Pr., MH 202 or MH 252; junior standing. 
" A study of canthensatica} monly with emphasis Ru Dente duet ape relationships. 


488. Fundamentals of Anal H (5). Pr, MH 487, 
A continuation of MH 487, Fundamentals of Analysis, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


601-2-3. Celestial Mechanics I, HI, HII (5-5-5). Pr., consent of instructor. 

Elliptic motion, series expansions in elliptic motion, potentials of attracting bodies, nu 
mercial integration and differential correction of orbits, lunar theory, theory of perturb» 
tions, Lagrange's method and introduction to canonical variables, the disturbing function, 
artificial satellite orbit theory. 

607-8-9, Applied Mathematics IH (5-5-5). Pr. — grad rand tape 

Scaler,” Vect and dyadic ^UE ocak Helmholtz’s mL 
equations in 'curvilinear coordinates; separation of Án boundary condi 
eigenfunctions 


; Green's functions. 
610. Special Functions (5), Pr., consent of instructor, 
620-21. 1. Introduction to Analysis I, Ii (5S) (5-5). Pr, c ental approval. 
and complez number systems; ; limits; series; continuity; dif 


athe ding Riemann-Stieltjes vede vn coe be ^u — real variables. 
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622-23. Functions of a Complex Variable I, II (5-5). Pr , MH 620. 
Complez numbers; analytic functions; derivatives, Cavchy "integral tbeorem and formula; 
Taylor and Laurent va ho aliti continuation; —— Mazimum principle; Riemann 
surfaces; conformal mapping; families of analytic functions ‘functions 
024-25. Linear Topological Spaces I-I (5-5). Pr., MH 621. 
Normed linear spaces, Banach spaces; ed linear transformations; linear functionals; 
Riesz-tepresentation. theorem; convex sets and ——— Hilbert space. 
626-27. Functions of Real Variables LU TGS) E Pr, MH 620, 
Real number system; measurable sets; ; Lebesgue integral; properties of the 
integral; Stieltjes and Denjoy integral. 
628-29. Advanced Theory of Differential Equations (5-5). Pr., MH 621. 
Existence, uniqueness and continuation theorems for ordinary and. partial differential] equa- 
tions; nature of solutions. The first quarter will be devoted to ordinary equations, the 
second to partial differential equations. 
631-32. Modern Algebra L, II (5-5). Pr., MH 431. 
Numbers; sets; groups; rings; fields and polynomials; Galois theory. 
633. Theory of Grou coups (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Sylow theory, abe groups, “chain conditions. 
634. Theory of Rings (5). Pr., MH 631. 
Structure of rings, ideals in commutative rings. 
635. Theory of Numbers II (5). Pr., MH 435. 
Distribution of primes; Diophantine analysis; number lattices; selected topics from classical 
number theory. 
637. Matrices (5). , MH 437. 
Spevial types of MEE reduction to canonical form; readings in current literature. 
645-46. Dilferential Geometry I-II (5-5). Pr., MH 620. 
Tensor analysis; curves and surfaces in Euclidean space; introduction to Riemannian geome- 
try of n-dimensions. 
6050-51-52. General Topology (5-5- Pr., MH 620. 
Ap axiomatic development o eis set topology; connectivity, compactness, separability, 
topological equivalence, well-ordering, inner limiting sets, Cartesian products. 
653. Dimension Theory (5). Pr., MH 651. 
The topological study of — in separable metric spaces. 


654-55. Point Set Topology (5-5). Pr., MH 652. 
Upper semi-continuous co d indecomposable continua, metrization problems, other 
topics. 


661. Advanced Numerical Analysis (5). Pr., MH 461. 
Matrices and systems of linear equations; systems of ordinary differential equations; partial 
differential equations. 


667. Mathematical Statistics II (5). MH 467. 
Multiple and partial correlation; E le theory; non-parametric methods; testing 
goodness of fit; testing statistical hypothesis; statistical design in experiments; x Macnee, 
analysis, 
NOTE: Courses numbered between 680 and 689 are for majors in the School of Education. 


681. College Geometry II (5). Pr., MH 481 or departmental approval. 
Selected —— T topics in Euclidean "apis 

682. Applications of Mathematics (5). graduate standing. 

Fowndations of business mathematics e e oe "s annuities; essi MR systems, 
amortization and sinking funds; life insurance and a development of the calculus as needed. 

683. Number Systems (5). Pr. d ap roved graduate standing, 

A study of the properties of tegers, rationa] numbers, irrational numbers; Euclidean 
algorithm, unique niminen a ‘the rational operations; square roots; number systems with 
bases other than 10. 

685, F proved graduate standi 
Serpe ane Sagi ay ga AL Aa e pos ti oe I E D 
curves. 

691, Directed Reading in Algebra. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

692. Directed Reading in Analysis. Credit to be arranged. Pr. 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area, 

693. Directed Reading in Applied Mathematics. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area 

694, Directed Reading in Geometry. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 


courses in the area, 


SERSERRS 


410. 
411. 
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— — ———— Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 600 
courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Matrix Theory. Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours of 
600 courses in the area. 

Directed Reading in Numerical Analysis, Credit to be arranged. Pr., 10 hours 
of 600 courses in the area. 

Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. May be taken more than one 
quarter. 

Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Mechanical Engineering (ME) 


Head Professor Vestal 
Professors Jones, Maynor, Shaw, and Tanger 
Associate Professors Barbin, Cox, Elizondo, Fluker, Jemian, 
Lawson, Mín, Scarborough, Smith, and Ward 
Assistant Professors Cooley, In alls, and Vance 
Instructor Mueller 


Engineerin Materials | Science—Structure (3). Pr., CH 103, PS 201 or PS 205, 
Theories and structures of crystalline and amorphous materials. Bonding, crystal classes, 
phase equilibrium relationships, diffusion and phase transformations. 


Applied Mechanics—Statics (5). Pr., PS 201, corequisite, MH 263. 
Resolution and composition of forces; equilib of force systems; friction, centroids; 
moments of inertia. 


. Engineering Materials Science—Properties (3). Pr., ME 202. 
Relationships between structure and properties and the effects of environment. Mechanik- -— 


cal properties, plasticity of single and poly-crystals, and properties of composite materials. 


Thermodynamics I 263 and PS 202. l dit in ME 31 
À study of the laws of Sea ae and related ee * o: 


Thermodynamics II (5). Pr.. ME 301. (Excludes credit in ME 310.) 
Fur iot of the laws of thermodynamics to cycles, fluid flow, and mixtures, 


Strength of Materials I (5). Pr., ME 205 and MH 263. 
of stress and strain, stress-strain relations, and related problems. 


— = rici f PR ,ME 905 and MH 363. 
Types an 


aee qe caeso ee ced force systems affecting the motion 
ri 

or arene M n oar Lab. 8 3. —— ME 302. 

Mechanical labor 


Materials Testing Laboratory (D. 2 3. Pr., ME 306. 

Testing of engineering ma in tension, in com pression, and for hardness, 

Thermod ynamics (5). pr. —* 263 and PS 202. 

A study of gases and vapors, Cycles, mass and heat transfer. (For non-Mechanical Engineer 
ing students only.) (Credit in ME 310 excludes credit in ME 301 and 302.) 


Laboratory II (1). Lab. 3. Pr., meo EL O 
Neha Englreering Lor tory experiments 


Fluid M — GO). Pe, ME SUI auf MK 203 ox ME SÍ. 
Statics — dynamics of compressible and incompressible fluids. 


. Strength of Materials H (5), Pr, ME 306. 


Advanced stress analysis 
Elementary Heat — ©). Pre CH 2:206 E PS 205, MH 252. 
Introduction to power plant equi and combustion, spark ignition and come 
— ignition engines, steam y z arn (For non-Mechanical Engineering student? 


. Engineering Materials Science—Physical Metallurgy (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr. 


ME 206, Coreq., ME 306. 

Relationship between structure and properties of metals. Melting and solidification, crystal 
structure, dislocation and imperfection theories, alloying, deformation, and transformation 
Power Plants (5). Pr., ME 302 and senior standing. 

Power plants an ye fuels and combustion; elements of design. 


ME Laboratory III (3. ] Loc; ty NM 8. Pr., —— — — 
Advanced experiments 
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Internal Combustion Engi . Pr., ME 302 or ME 310 and junior standing. 
Thermodynamics, design, - ppp qoe inira of Otto and Diesel engines; ** erar 
Turbomachines (5). 1 Pr., ME 313 or CE 308, junior standin 

The application of fluid mechanics to turbomachines, such as e turbines, and fuid 
couplings; control devices. 

Heat Transfer (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 302, ME 313 or AE 301, EE 320, 
MH 402, senior standing 

Fundamental principles of t transfer by steady and unsteady conduction, thermal and 
luminous radiation, boiling and condensation, free and forced convection. 


ME Laboratory SV Gi). L Lec, 1, Lab. 3. Pr, ME 311 and ME 410. 
MES experiments ME Laboratory àn d reports. (No graduate credit permitted for 
Gas and Steam Turbines AUR Pr., ME | 302 02 and senior standing. 
Thermodynamic theory and &nd blade paths for gas and steam turbines. 
Steam Turbines (. Pr., — S08 pull seio tenting 

ynamic theory and design of steam turbines: 
— — Pr., ME 306, ME 307, and junior standing. Pr., or 
Coreq., MH 402. A 
Theory of vibration of systems of one more degrees o —— with and without 


damping; systems with distributed i-e d self-induced vibration 


. Air Conditioning and Refrigeration (5). Pr., ME 302 or ME 810, and junior 


standing. 
Theory and design of heating, cooling and ventilating systems, and refrigeration systems, in- 
cluding cryogenics. 


Power Plant Design (5). * ME 410 and junior standing. 
Design problems and layout of a power plant. 
Internal Combustion Engine Problems s (5). Pro 2 MB 302, ME 412, 


Application of íntemal combustion engin design of engines, 


432. Automatic Controls (5). Pr., MH 361, ME 907,. ME 313, EE 331, and junior 


T 


437. 


£ $ 


441. 


$ 


n 
Process Se methods of control; closed loop in control; feedback systems; analysis of 
system problems. 
Fluid Mechanics and Heat Transfer (5). Em ME 310 and junior standing. 
The mechanics of compressible and incompressible fluids and the transmission of heat by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. (For non-Mechanical Engineering students only.) 


. Engineering Materials Science—Ferrous Metallurgy (5). Pr., ME 335 and jun- 


ior standing. 
Design of ferrous metals following modem theory and practice. Hardenability, alloying, 
deformation, and special purpose steels. 


— — Science—Nonferrous Metallurgy (5). Pr, ME 335 and 
unior stan 

esign of n it metals following modern theory and practice. Aluminum and copper- 
beryllium systems, corrosion resistant alloys, refractory metals, strengthening mechanisms, 
spacecraft environments. 


. Machine Design I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 206, ME 306, ME 307. 


Design of machine elements with emphaaís on the analysis of Static stresses. 


Machine Design II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 439, ME 316; Pr., or Coreq., 


ME 42 
A, of machine elements with emphasis on the analysis of dynamic stresses and cre- 


ative design. 
—— Systems 1 (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., senior standing and approval 
o Head. 


Typical problems requiring the development of skill in the use of analysis, synthesis and 
creativeness to design, evaluate, and optimize engineering systems, 


Engineering Systems II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., ME 441. 
A continuation of ME 441. 


—— Problems. (Credit 1-5). Pr., Department Head approval, junior stand- 


Individual student endeavor under staff supervision involving special problems of àn ad- 
vanced nature. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


. Fluid Dynamics (3). Pr., MH 404 and graduate standing. 


Navier-Stokes Equations. Exact and approximate solutions, Euler's equations. Continuity. 
Energy equations. Irrotational flow. Crocco’s theorem. Creeping flow. Turbulence and 
Reynolds’ Equations. 


d 


nM 


612. 


615. 


031. 


632. 


634. 
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Boundary Layer Theory (3). Pr., ME 600 612. 
— — d magnetic rine a sr Prandtl's equations. Momen- 
tum equations. Energy equations. 


ae EMEN Wee Pr, ME 000 or CE 612. 
Compressible tropic flow. Fanno line flow. Rayleigh line flow. Shock 
See ios sane ee n Gat teed Got Forces on immersed bodies, 


Fluid Machines (3). Pr., ME 602. 
milarity considerations, Cavitation. Cascade theory, Axial and radial flow machines. 


al ar eae 3). Pr. ME 302 and graduate standin 

SUD DE fa Sek cok een irs I ant dog Carnot icd EE onda 
scale and applications. 

Advanced Thermodynamics II (3). Pr., ME 604. 
Chemical thermodynamics, physics of low temperatures, 
rocket systems. 


thermodynamics of fluid flow and 


. Propulsion Systems (4). Pr., departmen 


tal approval, 
ical systems including liquid and solid rocket engines; thermionic engines and ionie 
rapi plasma ats me pate propulsion systems. 


rgy Conversion S Pr., al. 
—M —— S ; oo eS — Se ee aa 
conversion; magnetohydrodynamic generators; fuel cells. 


Enginee Analysis (3). Pr., departmental approval. 

tudy of equilibrium, eigenvalue, and propagation problems for continuous systems, Physical 
laws and mathematical properties discussed with considerable emphasis on numerical 
solutions. 


Experimental Research Methode Rode SY Pr., de epartmental a al. 
Numerical methods and processing, mathema atistics probability, analysis of 
—— data, errors € measurement, and instrumentation. 


eat Transmission—Conduction (3). m ME 421. 
AI general equation, influence of sources and sinks, analog and numerical 
methods of solving heat transfer aeo a hes i heat "babes from extended surfaces, transient 
heat transfer with steady and unsteady boundary conditions. 


Heat Pace er patina ge = n (3). 2 ME 421. 

General problems of convection, ection heat transfer, free convection, thermo- 
dynamic boundary layers, — —— — heat transfer to liquid metals and analysis 
of heat exchangers, 

Heat Trenmnision—Hadiation (3). Pr., ME 421. 

Fundamental laws radiation, radiation methods, configuration factors, radiation 
through absorbing —* solar —— and celestial radiation, and thermometry and 
temperature control. 


. Advanced Strength of Materials (3), Pr, ME 316, MH 361, or departmental 


approval. 
Selected topics in strength of materials. Beam on elastic foundation, graphical represent 


tions of three dimensional — Lco N theories of failure. 
f Elasticity I (3 Pr, d groval 
Three Enensianal —2 whe and strain for yp à eformations. Applications to prol» 


Sen 5 cae conia ann eoi ull Solutions by Airy Stress function and Kolosov-Musk 
helishvili methods. 

Theory of Elastici It (3). ME 9031. 

Selected topics acd J ILOK a problems. Torsion of bars, —— of prismatic bar» 
thermal d yg ooardb os to the general (non-linear) theory of elasticity. 


tress Anal JA 316 departmental approval. 
A study of the —— in AN ME bed Use is made of modem experi 


A us LE ELE Ru ab dec. KNEE ME Ron ua 
brittle coatings, and photostress. 


Elastic Stability (3). Pto Rh 631, CE 633, or departmental approval. 

Buckling failure of col bending, twisting or shear; lateral buckling of beams; shear 

buckling; buckling of thin pe "e shells. Applications to problems. 

Intermediate Dynamics (3 ME 307, MH 361. 

Dynamics of particles and syst (3). aus cles applied to engineering problems. Work and 

energy, and impulse and gere A principles. LaGrange's equations and Hamilton 

principle. 

I Liane Osea & TR DOES 907, ME A37, or departmental approval. 
8 4 , in mechanical Lene, Relazation oscillation’ 

—— curves M Y nap cn er cate 
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Theory of Plates tes (3). Pr. departmental approval. 
Analysis of stress, deformation of plates under applied transverse loads, Appli- 
cations to plates of zala, and geometries with various s ecu conditions, 

Theory of Shells (3). Pr., departmental 

Analysis of stress, strain and. deformation of ras applied loads, 

Metallurgy of the Solid State (3 ). Pr., departmental approval. 

A presentation of basic principles relating to the behavior of — Ultimate structure 
of matter, crystalline structures, thermodynamic stability and reaction kínetics are discussed 
along with bonding, dislocations, polycrystalline structures, mechanical and thermal proper- 
ties, electronic conduction, semí-conduction, and insulation. Considerable emphasis on ap- 
plication to real problems, predominantly of the engineering type. 


661. Metallurgy o£. of Corrosion 3). departmental approval. 
Nature an ag he Me: "Effect of manufacturing methods including heat treat- 
ment. Effect vy recle te Corrosion types and methods of corrosion prevention, 


662. Performance of Metals at Elevated Temperatures (3). Pr, departmental ap- 


Pandamental behavior of metals at elevated temperatures. Commercial and experimental 
types of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys and their suitability for elevated temperature appli- 
cations. Major emphasis is placed on correlation of theory and experiment, particularly as 
this relates to the application of dislocation theory to creep, fatigue, and other manitesta- 
tions of plastic deformation associated with elevated temperature environments, 


663. Science of Foundry Operations 3). I Pr. ide tal approval. 
Fundamental principles are dev specifically to the founding of metals. 
Free energy, the equilibrium constant, aa ers are considered along with heat transfer 
in the unsteady state, direction of reaction, and rate of reaction. Properties associated with 
cast and wrought conditions, respectively, are contrasted and evaluated. 

664. Origin and Criteria of Metal Failures (3). Pr., departmental approval. 
Defects occurring as a result of primary and subsequent processing operations are presented 
in the light of their effect on service life. Interpretation of evidence of deterioration and 
prolongation of service life are considered along with methods of minimizing failure. Con- 
siderable emphasis is given to what constitutes failure and relative significance of failure. 

665. Phase hase Diagrams of Metal Systems (3). Kis da departmental approval, 

of representing and interpreting Binary ed multicomponent sys- 

09 ae. nd temperature-composition Loved — in complex temperature-pressure- 
composition systems. Major emphasis on applications, Minor emphasis on phase diagram 
— —— and thermodynamics. 

690, Seminar (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one quarter, 


691. Directed Reading in Mechanical Engineering (credit to be arranged). May be 
taken more than one quarter. 


099. Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than one 
799 


quarter. 
. Research and Dissertation (credit to be arranged). May be taken more than 
one quarter. 


Military Science (MS) 


Program of Instruction 
BASIC COURSE 
First Year (Freshmen) MS 101 (3 class, 2 drill periods) (1 credit) 


tion of the Army and ROTC United States Army and National Security 
Weapons and Marksmanship Leadership Laboratory (Drill) 


MS 102, MS 103 (Drill only) (1 credit each) 


Second Y homores) MS d f MS 213, 243, or 253, 
depending s on Bra . (2 cm 2 Sail periods) (1 ‘credit each) m ud 


Map and Aerial UA Reading 
Branch Tactics and 
Leadership —— P Dd. 
ADVANCED COURSE 


Third Year (Juniors) 


Each branch teaches the same general subjects with emphasis on its application to 
the particular Branch—Armor, Artillery, Corps of ——— or Signal Corps. 
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The blocks of instruction are: Leadership; Military Teaching Principles; Branch 
Tactics; and Pre-Camp Orientation. All classes meet 4 days per week per quarter 
with 2 drill periods per week; 3 credits per quarter. 

ip eed geal 

rps 
MS 341, 342, 343—Signal Corps 
MS 351, 352, 353—Armor 
Fourth Year (Seniors) 

Each branch as in MS 3, teaches the same general subjects with emphasis upon 
application to the particular branch. 

Blocks of instruction are: Operations; Logistics; Military Administration; Mili- 
tary Law; The Role of the United States in World Affairs; Service Orientation, Branch 
Tactics; Leadership Laboratory (Drill). 

All classes meet 4 hours per week per quarter with 2 drill periods per week; 3 


credits quarter. 
MS p 412, 413—Artillery 
MS 421, 422, 423— Corps of Engineers 


MS 441, 442, 443—Signal Corps 
MS 451, 452, 453—Armor 


Music (MU) 


Head Professor Liverman 
Professors Glyde, Hinton and Tamblyn 
Associate Professor Bentley** 
Assistant Professors MacGregor*, Renard, Richardson, Rosenbaum, Sturdicant, 
R. Stycos and Walls 
Instructors Hargett® and P. Stycos? 


131-32-33. Music Theory I-II-III 3-9) Pr., MU 102 or by permission. 
An integrated course in the development of listening, performing, and writing techniques; 
elementary diction, analysis, music reading, and diatonic harmony. 


y 

151-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1), Lec. and Lab. 3-3-3. 
The presentation of vocal solo and choral, keyboard and chamber music, acquainting the 
student with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the 
past three centuries. 

231-32-33. Music Theory IV-V-VI (3-3-3). Pr., MU 133. 
A continuation of composite theory through chromatic harmony; analysis of larger forms; 
continued music reading and keyboard harmony. 

2951-52-53. Survey of Music Literature (1-1-1). Lec. and Lab, 3-3-3. 
The presentation of instrumental solo, opera and symphonic music, acquainting the student 
with musical compositions and composers with emphasis on music literature of the past 

centuries. 


254. Music Literature for Music Education Majors (3). 
A general survey of choral and instrumental literature. (This course excludes credit for 
MU 151-52-53, 251-52-53 Survey of Music Literature.) 

331-32-33. Modern Harmony I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 
Twentieth-century harmonic devices. An integrated approach to understanding contemporary 
writing, with emphasis on original work and analysis of the principal departments from 
“traditional” harmony. 

. Counterpoint I-II-III (3-3-3). Pr., MU 233. 

L Strict Counterpoint. Counterpoint in 5 species in 2 or 3 voices concluding with in- 
vertible counterpoint. II. Tonal counterpoint. Contrapuntal devices of the 18th Century 
including double counterpoint and imitation. III. Invention and Fugue. The study 
writing of 2 part inventions, canonic treatment, and the 3 voice fugue. 

351-52-53. Music History I-II-III (3-3-3). 
The development of music from early times to the present day. Lectures, recorded et- 
amples, readings. 

361-62-63. Conducting I-HI-IH (3-1-1). Pr., MU 133. 
I. Elementary basic baton techniques and introduction to score reading. II. Choral com 
ducting. Elementary course in choral score reading and conducting choir and glee clubs. 
III. Instrumental conducting. Elementary course in instrumental score reading and com 
ducting band, orchestra and instrumental ensembles. 

409. Marching Band Techniques (5). 
A study of fundamental methods and procedures of the Marching Band. 


© Temporary. 
*? On leave. 
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411-12-13. Tuning and medios 1 Pianos (1-1-1). Lab. 3-3-3. Pr., senior standing. 
Basic principles of piano tunin as tuning unisons, octaves, setting temperaments, etc., 
simple action and damper onl yee tx — ats and the replacing of strings and worn- 
out parts which can normally be done by the music instructor. 

414. Core and Repair of Musical Enstroteesis (1), Leo, rera senior standing. 

selection, care and repair of woodwind, brass instruments with emphasis on 
— — some re a rn rm c 
Aono Ar tegen: cüneirection inching fespetün wf "Vitiope “types ol. arius with e. 
view to preparing the organist to make minor repairs and adjustments. 

431-32-33. Music Analysis (3-3-3). Pr., senior standing. 

Harmonic and structural analysis of smaller instrumental forms; harmonic and structural 
analysis of the larger —— and homophonic forms. 

43-35-36. Music Composition Age yes UE S. Pr., MU 233. 

The analysis, study, and writing of positions in small compound, and larger 
musica! forms with emphasis on gero stylistic aes ig individual creative writing, 

437-38-39. Orchestration I-II-III (3-8-3). ute ME MU 233, 

Ranges, notation, and characteristics tral instruments. Exercises in arranging for 


combinations of string and wind voll. Bem Tusa and practice of orchestration for full 
orchestra. 


Piano Pedagogy (3). 
A course for prospective piano teachers, Study of teaching methods for beginners and 
succeeding levels. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 
Vocal Pedagogy (3). 

course for prospective voice teachers. An intensive study of the materials and methods 
t voice training. Classification and analysis of teaching repertoire. 


String g Pedagogy (3). (3). 
i-a Hterature and 


Instrumenta] Pedagogy (3). 
mechanics woodwind instruments. Teaching methods and repertoire with 
Henr on solo ato A Je literature. 


f 


e paaa o Teaching methods, schools, and systems. Teach- 


do] 


Theory Peda 4 

Course RET = e a majoring in theory and composition. Designed to present the 
problems of sightsinging, rhythmic dictation, melodic and harmonic dictation, and part 
writing from a pedagogical viewpoint. Intensive review of bow te and dictation, to- 
gether with a survey of several of the most commonly used texts 


l. Keyboard Literature (3). Pi Pr., , Junior standing. 
À study of the masterwor clavichord, harpsichord, organ, and piano literature 
from the Baroque period to * muy 


452. Vocal Literature (3). Pra , Junior ing. 
A course presenting vocal literature from Eliza time to the present, including repre- 
sentative European and leor reg reve ds 

453. Choral Literature (3). Pr., junior standing. 
A chronological —2* — inen orb from tbe Middle Ages to the present including 
Opera, and oratorio V die detailed examination of representative works. 

454. Instrumental Literature (3). 
—— and study of orchestral scores and parts from the classic, romantic and modem 
terature. 


General Elective Courses 


971. Introduction to Music (3). No credit allowed to Music Majors and Minors. 
understanding of music including an explanation of basic 


in 
— verre germ a m eret spe tae En Eg 
972. Music in the Western Civilization (3). May not be taken for credit by Music 
Majors or rs. 


Mino 
Maso as -rejated 0o Gen :pidicncybicel,. acondikicu) ‘end sodil growth o£ our onite. from 
the Roman Empire to the 20th Century. 


373. Appreciation of Music (3), May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 
Outstanding composers and compositions. No previous music training required; an orients- 
tion in the art of listening. 

374. — rnnt May not be taken for credit by Music Majors or 


EN ias ER r Mor No 
previous music training required. 
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T A muay othe ore, — be tanah ie t D7 Maso Maloto oe Dindi 
—— music. 


376. Made tac — May not be taken for credit by Music Majors 
and Minors 


A survey of outstanding musical scores im the Geld of ballet and the theatre with special 
emphasis on the modern American musical theatre. 


377. EAR 3). By permission. 
mas UN remm various combinations from quartet to symphonic band, end 
M 


Group Aatma Courses? 


— 1 Club dub (1 hour eredit orbcm — CLUB are study and 


E —— No previous experience in group singing is r 
Glee Club may be taken with or without credit. 


221-22-33. Mixed Chorus (1 hour credit per quarter), 
The MIXED CHORUS is a large performing group open to any Auburn student. No pre 
group 


9321-22-23, Concert Choir (1 hour credit per quarter). 
The CONCERT CHOIR is a smaller mixed chorus for the study and performance ol 
aarian dixe) batai uM be ane. Rc. RUE Tor ARa duisi Concert Choir 
may be taken with or without credit. 


124-25-20 Concert B I credit quarter), 
—— aet DE dy oy rr aa W o l 


members. Extra rehearsals may be scheduled 
quired to be present at all 
normally be expected to perform at 


as 
tion for various public parades. Concert Band may be taken with or without 


127-28-29. Orchestra (1 hour credit per quarter). 
the symphonic orchestra are sel 
of each quarter at the regular mocting bour Orchestra may 
cr 


— Band (1 hour credit per quarter quater. 
band music for the athletic contests half-time shows at football 
org rage parades, pep rallies, and other campus and off-campus events whi 
marching band. The Marching Band, during the fall quarter, will rehearse a minimum of 
9 hours per week. Physical Education may be waived for students during the fall quarter 
in which they are members of the Marching Band. (See Band Director for detaíls. March- 

ing Band may be taken with or withoot credit. 
opera, including 


227-29-29, Opera rug A (1 hour credit credit per r quarter), 
Opera Workshop is in any phase of 
performance, sage ait, makeup, o n ado — 
week rehearsal or stage-craft is required and extra time may be scheduled as neces 
— Opera Workshop may be taken with or witbout credit. 
324-25-26. gum ede gp ns nae gen a e it {By permission. 
A course pri for advanced musicians study and performance of musical com 
s agama DM md pve ar Tones apia enap wiesa garo 
hours per week. Music Ensemble may be taken with or without credit, 
— A Piano Ensemble (1-1-1). Lab, 3-3-3. 
tudy through performance of original compositions and transcriptions for piano-four- 
— ———— — 


Applied Music** 


Piano 


081-82-83, i. Elementary Piano (No credit). 
keyboard facility, sight pue of folk tunes and easier classics; repertory of simple 


us —— harmonization and transposition of folk tunes and familiar songs; cape 
improvisation. I 


* With the Dean's approval maximum credit permitted for regular college students in Group 
Performance Courses is 6 quarter hours; for Music Majors, 12 quarter hours. 

** Only MU majors in Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Music curricula may receive more than 
1 hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


— — 
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151-82-83. Jotemédinió Vino U, Sune S ue gie (uenti ) Pr, MU 043 or 105. 
Individual instruction in in correct touch and reliable tech- 
nique, by playing correctly a: major and minor scales in moderately rapid tempo, broken 
chords in octave positions in al) keys by establishing systematic methods of practice and by 
performing typical standard etudes, such as: Czerny, op. 299, Book 1; Heller, Op. 46 and 
47; Bach, Little Preludes; a few Bach Two-part Inventions; and compositions corresponding 
in difficulty to Haydn Sonata No. 11, G Major No, 20 (Schirmer); Mozart, Sonata C. Major 
No. 3, F Major No. 13 (Schirmer); Beethoven, Variations on Nel cor piu, Sonata Op. 49, 
No, l; Schubert, Impromptu. Op. 142 No. 2, etc, 


281-82-83. College Piano I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. uarter). Pr., A table playing of 
man t 2, per quarter). Pr., Accep playing 


Bach, French Suites, and Two-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies; Beethoven, Sonatas in grade 
— to Op. 14 No, 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces recommended by the 
tructor 
881-82-83. pase qns II (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable playing of 
w 
Bach, Well Tempered Clavichord, Three-part Inventions; Czerny, Studies, Op. 740; Bee- 
thoven, Sonatas in grade of difficulty to Op. 2, No, 1; Romantic and Contemporary pieces. 


481-82-83. Advanced College Piano (l, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable 
laying o of works from MU 343. 
empered Clavichord; Chopin, Etudes; Brahms, Schumann and more advanced 
work d — and Contemporary composers. 
Voice 
084-85-86. Elementary Voice (No credit). 
First principles of voice production, diction and singing; song material for development 
toward performance. Exercises for voicing and facility; correct posture and breathing. 
184-85-86. Intermediate Voice í quarter). Pr., MU 046 or 108. 
Individual instruction in ——— "x EH RM Ue —— on pitch with correct 
phrasing and musical intelligence standard songs in good English (the simplest classics are 
recommended), The singing of simple songs at sight is stressed. Some knowledge of piano 
is urgently recommended, 


284-85-86. — (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 


pon MU M O O “sad N aui sano nl atii etic vowels 
and consonants in their relation to the singing and speaking voice; vocalises and arpeggios; 
songs E C difficulty in correct intonation and interpretation, Italian classics rec- 
ommen 


puse. on d (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., Acceptable singing of songs 
Continuation of the study of voice production, drill in diction and phrasing. French, Ger- 
man or Italian art songs, Contemporary American composers, Oratorio or Opera Arias. 
EA Advanced Vola (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter.) Pr., Acceptable singing of 
w from MU 
A n -— do -— literature, including the works of Brahms, Schumann, Wolf, Schu- 
bert, and French masters, Concentration of perfecting vocal techniques on performer's level, 


Organ 
087-88-89. Elementary Organ (No credit). 


An introduction to —8* playing: Jennings, First Elements of Organ Technics. Studies for 
manuals and pedals, The technique of hymn-playing, Telemann, Choral Preludes. 


ED Intermediate Organ (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). Pr., MU 049 or equiva- 


Technica] studies for manuals and pedals. Elementary ma Transcription at 
sight from simple piano accompaniments. Bach, short Preludes and Fugues (E Minor, G 
Minor); Chorale Preludes for manuals. 
35-58-89. Arr ce i a es Mcr aed per quarter). M. Fe MU, 149 ot ocetvelent. 
- rwr one vs odi Check dcr ve — ⸗* —— Heger, Chorale Preludes. 
89-89. College Organ Il or 3 hrs. uarter), Pr., MU 249, 
— sectam. iu A Le Lim of at et cee difficulty. Bach, Chorale Pre- 
— and Fugue in E Minor, Fugue in G Minor; Mendelssohn, Second Sonata; 
Franck; Prelude, Fugue and Variations. Selected works by Buxtehude, Liszt, Rheinberger, 


H tas; 
by Widor and Vierne. Modern compositions and shorter recital pieces. 
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Instrumental 
— 
091-92-93. Elementary Strings [No credi 
Rudiments of producing tone, ia ngering and scales in one octave, as found in the 
first position, Simple pieces and studi 
191-02-93. . Intermediate Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), , MU 093. 
in playing a ed ínstrument ——— The student is trained 
tmd eee e Bulk nire pda n ne tpi yel yea A al aat remm 
solo works. For violin, such pieces will be of the difficulty of: Kreutzer Etudes, No. 1-32; 
the Viotti Concerto, No. 23; the deBeriot Concerti, No. 7 and 9; and the Tartini G minor 
Sonata. For other string instruments, pieces of a comparable level will be selected, 
291-92-93. Strings I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. uarter). 

Mastery of —— Pa e an 5 broken — in three octaves. Continued study in 
solo playing. Violin etudes; p adea dh , Mazas. Pieces of medium difficulty; Mozart, 
Handel and Schubert sonatas. Concerti: Vivaldi, A minor, Viotti No. 22, Mozart M major, 
deBeriot Nos. 7 and 9. 

591-92-93, Strin II or 3 hrs. uarter 

broken ie =. iniu ones ond — Etudes: Shode, Rovelli, Wienk 

—* perai vegleg o aa renda Spohr concerti No, 2, 6, 9. All stu 
dents should give evidence of ability to read at sight compositions of moderate difficulty, 
and should demonstrate ability in ensembles, and symphonic works. 

491-92-93. Advanced Strings (1, 2, or 3 hrs. ; per quarter). 
A thorough study of the virtuoso instrumental literature. Etudes: Wieniawski, Locatelli 
caprices. Bach solo sonatas, Paganini caprices. Concerti: Mendelssohn, Lalo, St. Saens. 


—— 
5- 
094-9 96, Dee verre gg eie Woodwind (No credit um. — 


{9408 94. Intermediate — (1, 2, or 3 hrs, quarter). 
Training in facility and control of intonation, em phrasing and control. 
294-95-96. College Woodwind I (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
Continued study for students who "have had — training. The student finishing 
this course should be able to play Ist chair parts in school bands or 2nd chair parts in 
school symphonies. Studies: Klose, Book 1 for clarinets; Nieman-Labate for Oboe; Pare 
for Flute and Weissenborn (Ist half) for Bassoon. 
394-95-96. —— Woodwind Hn Lr (1, 2. or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
in technical outlined a bove. Special stress on expression, and inter 
—— ad passages e rs standard — work. 
Advanced study with special emphasis on training in outstanding pieces of literature 
494-95-96. Advanced Woodwind (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter). 
designed to prepare the student for his major Senior Recital, as well as the mastery of bis 
t. 


Brass 


097-98-99. Elementary Brass (No credit). 
Rudiments of tope production, fingering, and reading music. 
197-98-99, Intermediate Brass (1, 2, | or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
Development of tone production and specia] techniques of the individual instrument; i 
cluding scale and chord work in all major keys. 
297-98-99. College, Hras I l, 2, or 3 hrs, per quarter). 
Scales and chord work A 2, keys, technique ef un of EN an difficulty, and some work 
in easy literature. 
397-98-99. College Brass II (1, 2, or 3 hrs 
Continuing techniques e —— difficult et etude P sy flexibility exercises, and difficult 
scale and chord work in all keys. Literature study of medium and medium difficult works 
written by the master composers. 
— * —— Brass (1, 2, or 3 hrs. per quarter), 
literature study involving the most Fifficult of the great works for the instrument; 
—— of a high degree of musicianship to prepare the student for public performanc® 


Courses in Applied Music are open to any student of the institution ope — 
mission of the head of the department. Courses may be taken with or withou 
demic credit. Admission to courses on the 200, 300, and 400 levels will be be granted 
only after EM student has demonstrated fulfillment of the prerequisite by p 
satisfactorily a performance test based on typical exercises and compositions 
from the p course, 
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Since achievement in music is cumulative, it s normally take three quarters of 
study to meet the requirements for each successi e grade of execution. a These re- 
— conform to standards established by th by the National Association of Schools 

Music 

Each course in — m with an individual instructor is based on one half- 
hour lesson per week for the academic quarter. Many students, however, desire two 
half-hour lessons per week. Such an arrangement is advantageous to the student and 
can be made, but it does not additional credit, 

The amount of credit in Applied Music is based on the following practice schedule: 

1 cr. hr.—4 hours weekly practice 
2 cr. hrs.—8 hours weekly practice 
3 cr, hrs,—12 hours weekly practice 

Only MU students in the BA or BM degree curricula may receive more than 1 

hour credit per quarter for each applied music course. 


Applied Music Fees (Per Quarter) 


One half-hour lesson per week —  ..  .  .. $20.00 
Two half-hour lessons per week. .  .  . 30,00 








instruction in piano, etc. Se 5.00 
Use of practice room, one hour per i — 71i 
Use of practice room, two hours per —— — 5.00 
Instrument rental |. .— — — OOD 





Class Instruction in Applied Music 


The Music Department offers a number of classes in Applied Music to Music 
Majors and Minors and to regularly registered college stu x who have previous 
music traininz. These classes meet two hours per week and carry one hour credit. 
Tuition fee $5,00. (Minimum of 12 students per class.) 


101- * Organ Class (1- 1-1). (2-22 lec. and lab.). 


instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to organ playing, 
104-5-6. Piano Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and Jab.). 
ae —— and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
above ee 


107-8-9. a Yoro Class (l- -1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
* n Ere ios and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to piano playing. (See 
above for fee 


110-11- 1-12, String Instruments Class (1-1-1). (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to violin, viola, cello 
and contrabass playing. (See above for fee.) 
113-14-15. Brass Instruments Class ss (1- 1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on trumpet, 
trombone and other brass instruments. (See above for fee.) 
16-17-18. Woodwind Instruments Class (1-1-1), (2-2-2 lec. and lab.). 
Class instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as applied to playing on clarinet, 
oboe, bassoon, flute and other woodwind instruments. (See above for fee.) 
Percussion Instruments Class (1). (2 labs.) 
s instruction and practice in the rudiments of music as spplied to playing percussion 
instruments; drums, bells, cymbals, triangles, tympani, etc. (See above for fee.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


119 


600, Music in the Culture (5). 
A study of esthetic values in the contemporary scene with particular emphasis on music 


45 it fits in the social scheme. 

801-2. Advanced Musical Analvsis (5-5). 
A comparative study of the functional aspects of music analysis. Examples from a variety 
of great music literature are studied by score and recording. 

003. Brass Instruments Techniques (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on brass instruments, 

604. Woodwind Instruments Techniques a. Lec. 1, Lab, 3 
Course designed to work out specific problems with graduate — in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on woodwind instruments. 

605. Percussion Instruments Techni ues (1). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. 
Course designed to work out —— lems with graduate students in furthering their 
knowledge of and skill on precussion instruments. 
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621, Instrumental Music Literature (5). 

A study through performance and & of the great instrumenta] music from the 
Renaissance to the present to acquaint musicians with original music for the various media, 
including solos, small and large ensembles, string and wood. 

641-2-3. Graduate Study in Applied Music (1-1-1). 

Advanced private y to fone the self-improvement and skill in the graduate students 
& medium. (Special fee—see under Applied Music Fees.) 

661-2. Advanced Instrumental and Choral Conducting (1-1). Lec. 1, Lab, 2. 
Advanced conducting skills in handling instrumental and choral groups, problems in coo- 
ducting and score reading along with desirable baton techniques. 

665-6. Scoring for Instruments (5-5). 

Practical arranging and transcription for use in all musical situations including beginnen, 
= —— bands. Each individual will choose his own project. May be substituted for 


699. Research and Thesis (credit to be arranged), 
Naval Science (NS) 


(List of courses will be found on page 133.) 


Pharmacy (PY)T 


Professors Coker, Hargreaves, Hocking, and Williams 
Associate Professor Rash 
Associate Research Professor Head 


Pharmacy 


Associate Professor Rash 


101. Introduction to (3). 
Orientation and general survey of the soope of pharmacy, its organizations and literature 
with a brief introduction into principles of pharmacy, 


102. Pharmaceutical Arithmetic (5). Pr., MH 111-112. 
Calculations necessary to the practice of pharmacy, Among the topics treated are weights 
and measures, specific gravity, specific volume, percentage solutions, concentration 
dilution, alligation and commercial calculations. 


202. Pharmaceutical Terminology (2). Pr., third year standing. 
Common terms and abbreviations niod in the professional and scientific aspects of phar- 
macy and medicine. 


203. Pharmaceutical Technology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., CH 105, PY 101-102. 
The general properties of Galenical drugs, their preparation, extraction and preservation. 
The laboratory is designed to permit controlled experiments verifying fact and illustrating 
theory presented in lecture. 


205. History of Pharmacy (3). Pr., PY 101. 
A general survey of the history of pharmacy designed to provide a knowledge of the hert- 
tage of the profession. 


303. Physical Pharmacy (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PY 203. 
Physical-chemical principles with application to pharmaceutical systems including the more 
modem approaches as gas chromatography, spectrophotometry, polargraphy, and elect 
chernical methods. 


304. Pharmaceutical Technology .. Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303 or CH 316, 
Official preparations are diacussed with regard to their general pharmaceutical aspects with 
emphasis on chemistry and posology. The laboratory consists of the preparation ol official 
and non-official products selected for the special techniques und skills ínvolved. 

308, Hospital Pharmacy Administration (3). Pr., fourth year standing. 

The development of hospitals, their place in society, importance and place of pharmacy in 
hospitals, administrative and policy making aspects together with interdepartmental relation- 
shíps. 

400. Dispensing Pharmacy I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 304. 

The compounding of rl of T ES de nature, illustrating virtually all type 


of prescriptions. 
401, Dispensing Pharmacy II (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 6. Pr., PY 400. 
Tw Adde gi ing cy AL (S) and bcd ae laboratory. Prescriptions of an advanced 


nature are compounded. Special attention is given to the subject of incompatabilities, 


f Each student registered in a pharmacy course which has à laboratory in connection with il 
will have to purchase a laboratory punched card from Bursar's Office before he will be assigned 
a desk. 
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Dispensing Pharmacy Tit Lec, 3, Lab, Pr., 01. 
as. Practical pharmaceu kba ing and OU AL 12d —— modern drug outlets. Cer- 
tain aspects of drug detailing will be discussed, 


409. Applied Hospital Pharmacy ——— Lec. A. Lab. 6. Pr., PY 303, PY 400, 
The applíca of pharmaceuti and procedures to hospital pharmacy. 
410. Advanced Dispensing Pharmacy (3). (5). Lee. 3, Lab. 6. Pr. E PY 401. 


The more complex dispensing pharmacy with correlated laboratory work. 
411. Survey of Pharmaceutical Manufacturing ( (3). Loc: 2, Lab. 9. Pr, e PY 304. 
reddin m procedures and operations. laboratory selected large scale production 


problems are carried out to completion. 
412, Pubiic and Professional Relations (3). Pr. fourth year standing. 
413. Special Problems (1-3). Pr., fourth year standing. 
s * more ——— non-offi o oe R eae Jble to eden nidi practice and 
over-the-counter sales are adie 
COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


St * — * . Bie, * 
riu rerom dome eed gnis Lec. 1 Lab 6. Pr PY 401 


Tablet Manufacture (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Yom PY 41, 
Essentials in the manufacture and coating of compressed ta 


Product Development (S (3). Lec. 1, Lab, | 6. Pr., consent tof instructor. 
Formulation, eval of pharmaceu and cosmetic preparations. 


Pharmaceutical Chemistry 


Professor H 
Associate Professor He Head 


Inorgsuic, —— — — (S) a Pr., CH 105, 206. 
ufacture, properties, pharmaceutical 


asd — uses, ed and c Leon Tests for poe uod purity, together with 
assay methods are considered, 

301. Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry Pr., PY „201, CH 207-208. 
Tho official organi c chemicals; yO). Pe BY ical properties, trade names, phar- 
maceutical —5 therapeutic uses, et and —— 


Organic Pharmaceutical Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 301. 
A continuation of PY 30 
Pharmaceutical Assay (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., CH 206, CH 
Pharmaceutical assay ures not not covered in general quantitative —— physical and 
chemical constants of fatty oils, proximate assay of vegetable drugs, official arsenic test, 
alcohol determination, alkaloidal chemistry and the assay of alkaloidal drugs. 
403, Toxicology e. E Pro | S CH 208. 

Fundamentals tification, symptoms and treatment of the more com- 
mon poisons. 
Chemistry of Natural Products (5). Pr., CH 208 and junior standing. 

and nomenclature of fatty oils, volatile oils, steroids, glycosides, loids, anti. 

—* vitamins, and otber natural products. 
421. Advanced Inorganic Pharmace Chemist » PY 201. 
A critical study of the commercia Z"— deno Sr, Res es interest, radioactivity 
py pln ong oie a rt alleen gdp omm rd wonders agents. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 
620-21-22. Chemistry of Synthetic Drugs (5-5-5). Pr. PY 301-2 or consent of in- 


structor, 

Historical background, pertinent literature, organic name reactions, nomenclature, relation 
of chemical structure and physical properties to biological activity, isosterism, metabolite 
antagonism, enzyme inhibition, an exhaustive consideration of the chemistry and biological 
activity of the various therapeutic classes. 


623-24-25. Synthesis of Drugs (5-5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9, Coreq. PY 620-21-22 or 


consent of instruc 
Laboratory — ‘fo the synthesis of intermediates and representative compounds 
studied in PY 620-21-22. 


626-27. Analytical and Control Methods (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 305 or con- 


sent of instructor. 
An extensive study of the principles and techniques of analysis a« applied to the various 
oan classes. 


BOB 


201 


AB 


ni 


252 


310. 


405. 


$ 


A 


431, 
432. 


631. 


637. 


307. 
440. 
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Steroid Chemistry (5). Pr., PY 620 or consent of instructor, 
Structure determination, chemistry, synthesis and structure relationships of steroids of phar 
macological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Alkaloid Chemistry (5). PY 620 or consent of instructor. 
Structure determination, chemistry and synthesis of alkaloids with emphasis on the alka 
loids of pharmacological and pharmaceutical importance. 


Pharmacology 
Professors Coker and Williams 


Public Health (5). Pr., VM 200, VM 204. 

Common communicable eases including the course and symptoms of the disease, the 
causative agents, mode of transmission, and control measures including hygienic and sani» 
tation measures as well as immunization procedures. A survey of Federal and State Health 


agency activities is included. 
The essentials of anatomy and physiology including a brief consideration of elements ol 
histology and embryology with an introduction to pharmacodynamics as related to thew 


sciences. 


Public Health (3). General elective. Pr., junior standing. 

A non-technical survey of the common communicable diseases including the causative agenti 
modes of transmission and symptoms. Hygienic, sanitation and immunization control mess- 
ures are discussed along with the roles of Federal and State Health agencies, (Not opes 
to pharmacy majors.) 

Pharmacology I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 309, 

A pharmacological] study of the official and more important non-official drugs. Absorption 
and fate, mechanism of action, pharmacochemical relationships and toxicology, together 
with a brief coverage of pathological conditions indicating specific uses in therapy are main 
considerations. 

Pharmacology HI (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405. 

A continuation of PY 405. Topics for consideration are the vitamins, hormones, biological 
and antibiotics with major emphasis on endocrine products and deficiency states us related 
to specific therapy. 

Chemotherapeutic Drugs (3). Pr., PY 406. 

Structure, action relationship of drugs and their use in inhibiting or destroying microorgas- 
isms. 


Pharmacological Techniques (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3, Pr., PY 309 and junior stand- 


ing. 

Principles and techniques of surgical procedures used in drug testing with animals, includ- 
ing preparation of the animal, asepsis, and care of surgical instruments. 
Pharmacology IV (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 405-6 and junior standing. 
Cellular pharmacology including a study of its basis in cytology. 

Fundamentals of Bionucleonics (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206 or consent of 
instructor and junior standing. 

Theoretical and practical application of trace level radioactivity for research, application 
to pharmacy and allied sciences. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacology (5). Pr., PY 430-31. 
Advanced pharmacodynamics with emphasis on mechanism of action of drugs. affecting ihe 
nervous system. 


Bioassay (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr., PY 430 and suitable course in statistics. 
Principles and techniques of bioassay with primary attention to official bioassay methods 


Pharmacology Seminar (3). Pr., PY 430. 


Pharmacognosy 
Professor Hocking 


. Pharmacognosy I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., BY 205, CH 301. 


A study of crude plant and animal drugs, ther medicinally active constitutents, includ 
ing morphology, pbytochemistry, biosynthesis, and applications. 


Pharmacognosy H (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PY 306. 
A continuation of PY 306 including testing and assaying of natural products, 


Histology of Natural Products (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Pr., consent of instructor. 
Micro-chemical, micro-analytical, and micro-sectioning techniques, including methods of Ér 
ation, debydration, embedding, and staining tissues in the preparation of permanent mount 
on microslides, with use of microtome and microdissection techniques. 
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Commercial Fharnmcoquoes iN (8). ; En» consent of instractor, 
Cominercial aspects of both wild and cultivated, foreign and domestic; com- 
position and application wp — 


COURSES FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


Advanced Pharmacognosy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Pr FY 307 or equivalent. 
Comprehensive study of both official and unofficial crude drugs conducted macroscopically 
and microscopically; techniques of use of camera lucida, microtome, "pe microphotographic 
equipment; pharmacognosy of previously undescribed drugs, 

Advanced Microanalysis (5). —— — 9. Pre, of instructor. 
Techniques of microchemistry an e plant and animal drugs. 
Histology of Medicinal Pa ur rei Lab 6. Pr., PY 440. 

Microscopic structure of medicinal plants in fresh or preserved state as related to the origin 
and fate of plant compounds. 


Research and Thesis (5). 
Pharmacy Administration 


Drug Marketing (3). (3). M EC 200. 
_ Basic principles drug products from the manufacturer to the consumer. 
9s. " Pharmaceutical rA (5). Pr., EC 200, EC 211. 

- The elements of drug store management; drug store layout, buying, sales production, sales- 
manship, merchandising, and other affiliated considerations the successful operation of 
a retail drug store. 

415, Pharmaceutical —— Pr., fourth year standin 

Covers legal ——— 2: practi ce, giving primary — to State and 

Federal regulations ei angi thereon; ens See Alabama State Practice Act, Harrison Anti- 

Narcotic Act, and Food and Drug Regulations of the Federal Government. 


Philosophy (PA) 


Professor John Henry Melzer 
Assistant Professors Gunter, McKown, and Owsley 


These courses introduce the student to the fundamental ideas upon which our civi- 
lization is based and encourage him to inv wie the meaning of these ideas for 
individual and group living. A student who —* es to minor in Philosophy must elect 
two historical philosophy courses and one other five hour course. A student who 

to major in philosophy must include the following courses in his curriculum: 
PA 302, PA 307 or 308, "PA 320, PA 410, PA 420, PA 430, one course in history 
numbered 400, and two ‘five hour courses in — 


Introduction to Philosophy (3). General electi 
An introductory survey of the basic philosophical ——— underlying western civilization. 


Introduction to Ethics (3). General elective 
An introduction to the general principles of rade sk as applied to human conduct. 


307. Scientific Reasoning (5) 
A general course ín principles of logical reasoning used by scientists and others. (Not 
open to students with credit in PA 308.) 


308, Introduction to Logic (9). Ge General elective. 
Designed to acquaint the the principles of logical thinking with emphasis 
upon contemporary scientific — (Not open to students with credit in PA 307.) 


310. Eastern Religious Thought (3). 
Readings from both primary and secondary sources related to Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, 
Taoism, Confucianism, Shintoism, and Sikhism, 

315. Western — 2e Thought (3). 
Readings from rimary and secondary sources related to Ancient Egyptian, Mesopo- 
tamian, and Greek eee, Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity, and Islam. 


320, Formal mal Logic (5). 
extended treatment of symbolic logic. (PA 308 is desirable but not necessary for this 


E 


comets Z 


PD 


A" 
325, Aesthetics (5). 
Inquiry into the history of aesthetic theory made with a view of determining foundations 
of critical reflection on the arts of literature, drama, painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
music. 
830. Philosophy of Reli 
A philosophical crimination of religious ideas including such topics as the origin of re- 
lion; the ature of religion, the various concepts of God, the soul, immortality; and 
internal and external criticisms of religion. 
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350. Philosophy of Science (5). Pr., junior standing. 
A study AE iba ene eee al human values of some important concepts and mothods is 
the social and natural sciences. 


. The Philosophy of Communism (5). 
Primarily a study on the theory, practice, and social motivation of Marxism, but with 
some additional studies in peripheral] areas. 


410, Ancient and Medieval Philosoph . Pr, junior standin 
Philosophical thought of ancient Greece ©). NA. qut of medieve Christendom. 


Modern Philosophy (5)., Pr., j i 
Philosophical though Im Descires through, Kant” 


Contem Phil h . Pr., junior standing. 
Philosophical thought osophy (5) through the present time. 


. American Philosoph . Pr. junior standing. 
American philosophical — from coloníal —— William James. 


Seminar (5), Pr., PA 410, 420, 430, or 440, and permission of instructor, 

The content will change for each quarter in any one calendar year. This will vary from 

oe of thought to an intensive study of one of the great thinkers such as Plato or 
te . 


£ 


5B 


3 


Physics (PS) 


Head Professor Carr 
Professor Hughes 
Associate Research Professors Budenstein and Louck 
Associate Professors Latimer, Shewell, and Sparks 
Assistant Professors Askew, Crafts, French, and Harlan 
Instructors Orr, Ward, and Wood 
Graduate Assistants Cress, Patrick, Schneider, Smith, and Wills 


The significant contributions of physics to the advancement of modern industry and 
technology are reflected in a marked demand for well-trained scientists in this field. 
Opportunities for a career in this science are to be found in the increasingly active 
industrial and governmental laboratories as well as on the teaching and resea 
staffs of the colleges and universities. The Curriculum in Physics (see page 143) is 
recommended to those who contemplate a career in teaching and sare while the 
Curriculum in Applied Physics, (see page 144) should appeal to those whose in» 
terests lie primarily in the applied aspects of the subject. The course offerings also 
provide foundational training for students in chemistry and engineering, In addition, 
service courses are offered to meet the needs of students enrolled in agriculture 
architecture and building construction, education, forestry, home economics, indus 
management, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, pre-medicine, pre-veterinary medicine, and 
arts and sciences. 


Good —** and library facilities are available for advanced studies and re- 
search in several fields of modern and classical physics. Current research activities 
include experimental studies of photonuclear interactions, Beta- and gamma-ray 
scintillation spectrometry, cosmic radiation, radiation damage, crystal imperfections, 
ultrastructure by means of electron microscopy and X-ray diffraction, optical prop: 
erties of biophysical media, Mossbauer effect, quadrupole focusing of positive 
negative ions, and magneto-optics. In addition theoretical investigations are pres- 
ently being conducted in molecular physics, operational methods in quantum me- 
chanics, classical mechanics, classical and quantum mechanical statistics, and crys 
imperfections. 


201. —— ieee om (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., MH 201 or 262 (or con 
curren e 
The first * three quarters in a basic physics course comprising PS 201-202-203. Th 
concepts of classical physics are developed and emphasis is placed upon the solution 
problems. A series of selected quantitative experiments is performed in the three-hour weekly 
laboratory periods. For students in chemistry, engineering, physics and engineering physic* 


202, General Physics—Heat, Sound, and Light (5) Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr, PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently). 


203. General Physics—Electricity and Magnetism (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 201; 
MH 202 or 263 (or concurrently). 


204. 


210. 


217. 


801. 


401 
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Survey Course in Physics (5). Pr., PS 201 or 205 excludes credit for this course, 
will be conducted around discussions of problems in the effort to develop 
ae MENÉ Mahal p gemener nice ahead Deh rdg ipei banatan oakin 


For students in aeronautical administration; agriculture; agricultural and industrial arts 
education and industrial design. 


———— — — Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., MH 112 


Obey SRO — the fundamentals of physics. The quantitative as 
well as the qualitative aspects of the subject ure stressed. For sasesana rnv pns 7 
forestry, laboratory technology, pharmacy, pre-dentistry, irre rt pre-veterinary, medi- 

cine, industrial management, and science and literature, Tbe weekly three-hour laboratory 
periods ure devoted to the performance of appropriate experiments, 


— ————— Sound and Light (5) Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., 
Continuation of PS 205. 


Physics for Home Economics Students (5). 
Designed primarily to give the student an understanding of physical principles as they re- 
late to home economics. 


Pre-Medical Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 206. 
An introduction to modern physics, including —— structure, nuclear physics, x-rays, and 
specíal relativity. 


Astronomy (3). General elective. 
A brief course in descriptive astronomy, accompanied by occasional observations of the 
Akat bodies with a three-inch refracting telescope. 


larn ats IovtOciiy, ust, Mantas 09. Lec, 4, Lab, 3. Pr., PS 203, MH 
or 

Phenomenological development of classical electricity and magnetism leading to the for- 
mation of Maxwell's equations. Topics include: laws of Coulomb, Gauss, Ampere, and 
Faraday; properties of dielectric and magnetic media, a.c. circuit theory, Maxwell's dis- 
placement current, and an introduction to plane waves, 


Electronics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, T Lx FS 301. 

Simple alternating current theory. vacuum and gas-discharge tubes and their 
circuits. Thermionic emissions, — ——— and electron ballistics. Gridcon- 
trolled tubes and circuit analysis. Voltage and current amplifiers; feedback theory. Simple 
computing circuits. Appropriate laboratory exercises form a part of the course. 


Optics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., PS 202, MH 202 or 264. 

An intermediate course in physical optics comprising wave motion, reflection, refraction, 
dispersion, origin of spectra, interference, diffraction, and polarization, with appropriate 
laboratory experiments. 


. Applied S Lec Lab. 3. Pr. FS MH 202 or 263. 
RonSed Gpectzoscony Sh Lae AES ^ nO RA E mmi 


—* —— of — oc rq ph adn d experiments designed to give students 
both Chemistry and Physics a working knowledge of spectroscopy as a tool. 


Introduction to Modem Physis G) Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 202-203, MH 202 


M s dd to selected topics of modem physics, including atomic structure, X-rays, clas- 
sical and quantum statistics, quantum mechanics, special relativity, and nuclear physics. 


PS 203, MH J I—Mechanies (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2, Pr., junior standing, 
Newton's laws; systems of particles; conservation laws; free, damped, and forced oscillations; 
introduction to calculus of variations. 


— rix Ii—Mechanics Continued (5). Lec. 4, Prob, 2. Pr., junior 
st 

—— variations; Harilton's P —⸗ and Lagrange's equations; vibrating systems; 
vector analysis; dynamics of rigid bodi 


Theoretical Physics III (5). Lec. 4, Prob. 2. Pr, PS 301, PS 402, junior 


ce A to M Arcem theory using the mathematics of vector fields. The physical 
interpretation of the different fields is stressed. 


Pr., junior standing, PS 202-20 MH 204 ur 901. 
Eats ste Fus and id second laws y Aer 
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410. 


413. 


414. 


421. 
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—— — Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, PS 305, MH 264 ot 


Nuclear radiations; transmutations; natural and artificial radioactivity; binding energy; 
nuclear forces; structure of the nucleus; nuclear fission and íts applications. Appropriate 
laboratory experiments form a part of the course. 


— UE OR ERENN T. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 
FS: 905, MEL 403, or petssiuwion © f instructor 

A brief account of nuclear physics; basic instrumentation; interaction of neutrons with 
matter; chain reactions; neutron diffusion; the bare homogeneous thermal reactor; lattice 
constants; reactor kinetics. 


ge qm to Reactor Physics II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., junior standing, 


Homogeneous reactor with reflector; reactor control; power reactors; thermal aspects ol 
reactor systems; design variables; radiation detection and measurement; shielding; radiation 


Introduction to X-ray —— (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr., junior standing, 
PS 305, or permission of 

Principles p crystallography, properties "of x-rays, Lane and powder techniques, applica- 
tions to crystal structure and grain size 


Electron Optics and Microscopy (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Pr., junior standing and 
PS 203 and MH 264. 

Electron optics; theory and operation of the electron microscope; techniques of mounting, 
replication and shadowing of specimen; electron diffraction, theory and interpretation of 
patterns. Demonstration experiments and laboratory exercises constitute the experimental 
portion of the course. 


Advanced Electronic Circuits (5). Pr» Ju standing, PS 302, 
Advanced network and feedback theory; ep rete oscillators; pulse and sweep 
generators; electronic instruments. 


Physics for High School Teachers I (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 204 or equiva 


Jent, or standing. 

of the fundamental laws in mechanics, heat, and sound with particular emphasis 
— der eed re eere aa ode res oe gre m the conservation of energy and 
momentum, and the transfer of energy. 


Physics for High School Teachers II (4). Lec. 3, Lab. 3. Pr., PS 430, junior 


g. 
A study of the fundamental laws in light, electricity, magnetism, and an introduction to 
some basic phenomena in atomic, molecular, and nuclear physics. 


Introduction to Solid State Physics (5). Pr., MH 361, junior standing. 
A survey of solid state phenomena including lattice vibrations, band description of electronic 
states in metals, semiconductors and insulators, and magnetic phenomena. 


Hees Physics (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Pr., permission of the instructor, junior 


Fundamental principals of radioactivity; instrumentation for detecting and monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Advanced Dynamics I (3). Pr., PS 402. 

D'Alembert's principle; introduction to the —— of variation; Hamilton's priniciple and 
Hamílton's equations; principle of least action 

Advanced Dynamics II (3). ẽ8 PS 601. 

Canonical variables and conta ct transformations; the Hamilton-Jacobi equation; action 
angle variables; Poisson brackets; continuous systems. 

Mechanics of Continuous Media (3). Pr. S 602. 

Introduction to the theories of elasticity and fl 


604-5-6. Theory of Electricity and — reacts (3-3-3). , PS 403, Coreq« 
MH 607-8-9. 


617. 


Maxwell's formulation of classical electronmagnetic theory. Includes electrostatics, magneto 
statics, potential problems, electric currents, Maxwell’s equations, electronmagnetic waves 
radíation theory, boundary value problems. 

Physical Optics (3). Pr., PS 606. 

Application of Maxwell's equations to optical phenomena including Kirchoff's formulation. 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in anisotropic media, double — dispersion. 


Modern Ph I (3). Pr., PS 305, MH or permissi f instructor. 
Special th Jain ee — quantum — Mn d rennen : 
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odern Physics II (3). Pr., LIA a PS 641, or permission of 

us. m da i ais Sepe d cat band theory of solids; x-rays. 

619. Modern Physics III QR Ps. Pd PS 617 or PS 641, or permission of instructor, 
Nuclear physics, particles. 

628. Statistical Mechanics I (3). , PS 404, 601, 
Statistical ensembles in classical d the Maxwell-Boltzmann distribution law. Boltz- 
mann’s H theorem, and an introduction to quantum statistica] mechanics. 


629. Statistical Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 628. 
Quantum mechanical H-theorem, applications, introduction to non-equilibrium statistical 


mechanics. 
630. Modern Physics for High School Teachers (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Pr, junior 
standing, PS 431 or equivalent, MH 487 or equivalent. ^ 


A survey of developments physics since 1890 incl E: structure of matter; atomic and 
molecular spectra; x-rays, natural and induced radioactivity; nuclear fission and fusion; 
and cosmic rays. 

032. Special Theory of Relativity (3), Pr., PS 602, P 


Relativistic mechanics, covariant formulation of ae field equations, Lagrungian and 
Hamiltonian formulation of fields. 


635. Solid State Physics sics (3), Pr., PS 435, PS 643. 
Quantum mechan cription of lattice vibrations and electrons in solids. Interaction 
between the —— and crystalline lattice. 

639. Directed Reading in Physics (2). Pr., Permission of instructor. May be taken 
more than once. 

641. Quantum Mechanics I (3). Er, PS 402. 

ncertainty principle; S ger’ H equation; one-dimensional problems; operator formalism; 

angular momentum. 


642. tum Mechanics II (3). Pr., PS 641. 
tral forces; matrix representations; approximate methods; particle in electromagnetic 


643, Quantum Mechanics III II (9). Pr 
Spin; identical particles; Pauli prin — elatum 

644-5. Advanced Quantum Mechanics I-II (3-3). PS 632, PS 643. 
Advanced theory of angular momentum with —*— ons to atomic and nuclear spectra, 
relativistic theory of quantum mechanics, the Dirac electron, introduction to field theory. 


653. —— in Physics (2). Pr., Permission of instructor. May be taken more than 


655. Special Topics in Theoretical il Physics (3). Pr., Permission of instructor, 
Choice of topic will vary but include: relativity th theory; group theory; atomic and 
molecular structure; elasticity; Hrs mechanícs; quantum field theory; low temperature 
physics. May be taken more than once. 

661. Nuclear Structure (3). Pr. 1 PS as. 
Selected topics on properties of nuclei 

691. Directed Reading in ————— Physics. Credits to be arranged. Pr., com- 
pletion of 30 hours of advanced courses in physics. May be taken more than 
one quarter. 

099, Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. 

799. Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. 


Poultry Science (PH) 


Professors Cottier, Edgar, and Moore 
Associate Professors Goodman, Johnson, and Mora 
Assistant Professor Howes 


Work in this department is designed to provide training in the business and 

ental aspects of poultry science. The courses cover the field of feeding, breed- 

ing, marketing, incubation, brooding, diseases, parasites, and management. The un- 

erpraduate work is planned to meet the needs of students who expect to enter any 

e various phases of the poultry vem or become specialists, county agents 

ose agricultural teachers or enter uate work. The graduate wor wm 
the department allows students to prepare for positions such as ——— 

cialists, s olle ge teachers and research workers. A fixed poultry science major b oe 

— repare the student for work in production or related industry positions 

Seon etion of his B.S. degree. 
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Those students who desire to Pe pare for graduate work leading toward the 


Master of Science and Doctor of 


ilosophy degrees will be allowed to substitute 


freely in the poultry science curriculum to emphasize the more basic science areas, 


202. 


301. 


302. 


404. 


405. 


406. 


Veterinary Poul Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Spring 
— dero — try production pom 
nary Medicine. 


General Poultry Husbandry (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 2. Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer, 


Principles of poultry production and their application to general farm conditions, including 
breeding, feeding, housing, diseases, and culling. 


Poultry Meat Production (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2, Fall, Pr., PH 301, Goodman 
The practical problems ínvolved in raisíng broilers, ilers, capons, and turkeys for mest production, 


Poultry Management (5), Lec, 4, Lab. 2. Winter. Pr, PH 301 and junior 


Poultry problems and management of commercial flocks. 


Poultry Feeding (3 (3). F Fall. LoT das r 301 and junior standing, Cottier 
The composition eeds in connection with tbe demands for growth, 
body maintenance, an egg geese Bs 


Incubation and Brooding (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., PH 301 and DO MOVE 
— of the chick, theory and practice of incubation and brooding. 


Cottier 
and thes application to students in Veteri 


407-09. Poultry Problems (3-3). Lec. 1, Lab. 4. Pr., 12 hours PH courses and gp 


408. 


410, 


411. 


412. 


413. 


610. 


611. 


standing. All quarters. 

Investigation on some phase of poultry work. 

Poultry Diseases and Parasites (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Winter, Pr., PH ZH - 
junior standing. 

The prevention, diagnosis, control, and treatment of the common diseases and — mee 
poultry, designed especially for Agriculture students, 

Poultry Breeding (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Pr., PH 301, ZY 300, and Nolor 3 —_ 
sng. physiology of reproduction and inheritance of various poultry characters — D 
efficient egg and meat production and low mortality. 


Poultry Marketing (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 2. Spring. Pr., PH 301 and junior stand- 
i Coodman 


in 
Creding eggs and poultry and study of problems of poultry marketing. 


Commercial Poultry Management (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. Staf 
A study of the management practicos and principles usi in the business of producing 
market eggs, hatching eggs, broilers, and turkeys. (Credit for both PH 404 und PH 412 
may not be used in meeting requirements for the Master's. degree.) 

Poultry Sanitation and Diseases (3). Lec. 4. Pr., graduate standing. Stat 
A study of recommended sanitation practices and the prevention and control of common 
diseases and parasites of poultry. (Credit for both PH 408 and PH 413 may not be used 
in meeting requirements for the Master's degree.) 

Avian Diseases (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Cottier 
This course deals with the diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of infectious and parasiti 


diseases. Clinical and autopsy demonstrations are performed during laboratory periods 
(For Veterinary students only.) 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Ad d Poultry Producti Cottier 
Advanced Ae ere various erar (9). —— MEME: 


. Advanced Poultry Breeding (5). — 4, Lab. 2. Fall. Johnson 
607. 
608. 


Advanced studies of the principles of heredity as applied to poultry breeding. 


Advanced Poultry Problems (5). All quarters. Staf 
Study of assigned Dye 


Seminar. Credit arranged, F Fall, Spring, Winter, Summer. Stafi 
Study of literature in gs te Husbandry and other fields related to poultry. Emphasis will 
be given to the preparation, organization and presentation of research material by studeat 
and to reporting of current literature in the field, Desimmed for seniors in Poultry or An 
Husbandry as well as graduate yes 

Advanced Poultry Nutrition (5). Summer, Howe! 
—— study of tbe nutrients, pem —— and the nutritional requirements of 
pouitry 

Advanced Poultry Management (5). Lec. 5. Summer. Cottiet 
An advanced study of the principles of management of commercial poultry flocks. 
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612. Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Spring. Pr. PH 408 or con- 


sent of instructor, Edgar 
Isolation, cultivation, and identification of bacterial, fungal, and viral agents. Emphasis on 
biochemical aspects of microbial and nutritional diseases and the mechanisms of the immune 


response. 
613, Advanced Poultry Diseases (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Summer. Pr., VM 418 and 


PH 612, or equivalent. Edgar 
A continuation of PH 612 with emphasis on those disease ey caused by protozoa 
helminths, and arthropods and the gross and histo pathology of diseases studied in both 


quarters. 
614. Immunochemistry (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr. General bacteriology, im- 


munology and organic or biochemistry. Mora 
An advanced study of the fundamental principles of immunology including specificity, anti- 
body synthesis and the thermodynamics of antigen-antibody reactions. Laboratory wil] in- 
clude the use of immunodiffusion, immunoelectrophoresis, fuorescent-antibody technique, 
and quantitation of the precipitin reaction, 
615. Avian Physiology (3). Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and —— rra Howes 
A study of the general physiology of birds with ÓÓ: to domesticated species, 
625, Digestive and Renal Physiology (4), Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and organic chemistry. 
Howes 
A review ol the digestive and renal physiology of mammalism and avian species with spè- 
cial reference to body fluid homeostasis, 
699. Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Stall 


Technical laboratory problems related to poultry. 
799. Doctors! Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. All quarters. Staff 


Psychology (PG) 


Head Professor Spears 
Professor McIntyre 
Associate Professor May 
Assistant Professors Johnson md Kelley 
Instructor Sanders 


US A psychology major on the undergraduate level earns the Bachelor of Arts degree 

rovides him ^W a broad base for —— study in the field. A student who 

e Masters degree in psychology may be prepared for additional graduate 

Wok or for service in vocations such as ometry, school psychology, personnel 
work in business and industry and rese technician. 


101. Orientation: Personal and Professional (5). Fall. Staff 
Personal and professional orientation through reading improvement, individual guidance, 
library instruction, and analysis of the Belds of Psychology. 

211. General Psychology (5). All quarters. Staff 
An introduction to scientific sais and interpretation of human behavior, Consideration 
of such topics us learning, motivation, emotion, intelligence, perception, personality, and 
inter-personal relationships will be undertaken. 

213, Growth and Development of of School Age Children (5). Staff 
The physical, psychological, and social developments of children in grades one to twelve 
with emphasis on environmental contributions to development. (Not open to students with 

a credit in PG 345 or PG 447.) 

4. Educational Psychol All uarters. Pr PG 213. Staff 
A study of the FL rea A s individual uring the school years from the standpoint 
of physícal asthe e PIU cl ace apelin, idein Md dec Elbe Mis or 
school and the individual's concept of learning, attitude, personality, and mental health. 


301. Promoti ti Devel t Pr, PG 214. Staff 
Deme Mag ye Pea, maturity and ways of aiding its development 


310. Reading — (3. Lec. L Lab. 4. General elective, (Not open to stu- 

dents with credit in PC 101.) Staf 

A thorough diagnosis of each individual student's present degree of efficiency in the reading 
process; to design an —— program of improvement for each student. 

311, The Behavior of Man (3), Ge General elective. Stalf 

anistic aspects general psychology emphasizing theory and principles of tbe 

mM behavior of man. Includes topics such as: individual differences, motivation, 

world of form and space, personality in a social environment, and the assessment of man. 

(Not available to students who have taken PG 211. May be used as prerequisite for PG 

325, PG 330, PG 345.) 


410. 


414. 


420. 


L 


447. 
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Psychology of Personality ty (Fre Pr., —* 211 or — approval. Maya 
An examination of the nature adjustment wi emphasis on develop. 
ment factors. eee qui, omia nnns imme caret oen gre pre t cmm geo 
mechanisms, the evaluation of personality, and mental hygiene. 


Social Psychology (5). Pr., PG G 211. Mayer 
the group upon indi and socíal behavior. — — antece- 
c» vae of qe behavior; —— attitudes; suggestions; institutions; and socia! conflict. 


. Psychometric Methods (5). Pr., PG 211 and MH 127 or departmental approval 


The arrangement and treatment of psychological data, application of techniques of data 
treatment to various psychological areas. Laboratory work in the analysis of experimental 


Child —— e i , IG > ait. Johnson, Mayer 


The social development of the child and the relation of tbe 
ds environment to his rng me Ram Special problems of child training in the family 
* Arn adjustment at school will be discussed. (Not open to students with credit 


Applied Psychology (5). Staff 
A survey of the contributions of psychology to the fields of advertising, consumer research, 
selling, medicine, education, law and clinical practice and other professions. 


Advanced Psychology (Principles of Behavior) (5). Pr., PG 2 junior stand. 


processes of development; perception, learning, thinking, emotion, and motivation. 
History of Psychology (5). Pr., 5 hours of P logy, junior standi Ma 
The histori — — A avon oo cholo Serie een DE eco al 
psychological problems that Poop tn pars ac e enema aiam rre 
solution of these problems. 


Experimental Psychology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6, Pr., PG 211 and PG 340 or de- 


partmental v standin 

ethods, —— — — at in experimentation in learning, memory, and 
thinking. The laboratory work is designed to illustrate the basic principles in 

and give the student first-hand opportunity to study an individual or group of individuals 
relative to psychological processes. 


. Integration of Behavior (5). Pr., PG 211, or PG 212, j junior standing. Staf 
integration of psychological informa 


concepts and tion in areas such as leadership, 
m e appas nore sente A poe sm ear erri rcr a rn 
of working with people. 


Mental Hygiene 5). Pr., 5 hours of Psychology, j junior standing, Mayer 
An extended study of adjustment problems, techniques os eine case studies, prO" 
MR in diagnosis, and treatment. 


— ry Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of Psychology — 
m 

T o ero ——— with reference materia] drawn 
from clinical sources, Problems of interest to the social worker and criminologist will receive 
attention. Field trips when possible will be taken. 


Comparative Psychology (5). Pr., 10 hours of Psychology, junior : 
e 
Principles of behavior in infra-human organisms, with emphasis upon vertebrates. Special 


attention given to experiments on motivation, innate behavior, learning, retention and 
problem solving. 


. Physiological Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, 10 hours of — 


A study of the physiological mechanisms underlying certain of the basic behavioral processe 
accompanying sensation and emotions. 


Adolescent Psychology (5). Pr., junior standing, PG 211 and PG 345 or depart- 
mental approval. ohnson, Mayet 
À continuation of PG 345 covering development and maturation during adolescence witb 
SEEN com tee Zuobleme of tha AAA adjustment to his personal and social enviro® 
ment, with special applications to family and school life. (Not open to students with credit 


. Psychological Tests and Measurements (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr. junior stand- 


ing, PG Sit, ME um PG 340, or departmental al approval. Johnson, Mayet 
A survey of of psychological examin ation and measurement, covering the testing 
of various Nd intelligence, personality characteristics and interests. Laboratory work 
will involve practice in giving, scoring, and interpretation of tests and other techniques. 


461. 


601. 


610, 


811 


615, 


617. 


631. 
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Industrial P. ol Pr., junior McIn 
— Fevehotogy, © Sg a Li a gp Wy — — 


work will be demonstrated. 


The Psychology of Training and Supervising Industrial Personnel (3). Pr., 
junior standing, McIntyre 
Application of principles of learning to the training of factory, office, and sales employees. 
Utilization and evaluation of training devices. Psychological techniques in foreman training. 
The Training Within Industry programs such as Job Instruction Training, Job Methods 
Training, and Job Relations Training will be demonstrated and discussed from the psycho- 
logical viewpoint. 
The Psychology of Interviewing and Classifying Industrial Personnel o. 

ior standing, 

ciples of e E learning how to interview, training interviews, and — inves- 
tigation. Interviewing in industrial situations, employment and upgrading, occupational 
adjustment, industrial counseling, oral examining in civil service agencies, and employer- 
employee disciplinary and exit interviews. Introduction to the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles wil! also be included. 


Rial Fri in Psychology (8 to 8). Pr. junior standing, Duet * 

ta 
AD individual problems course. Each student will work under the direction of a staff 
member on some experimental or theoretical problem of mutual interest. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Enhancing — Development Be a Staff 
An examination of concepts such as normal personality, the open person, the process 
person, and optimum development with emphasis on school and other environmental in- 
fluences in their development. 


Modern Viewpoints in Psychology (5). Mayer, McIntyre 

An integration course examining & number of viewpoints in psychology, cluding struc- 

—— behaviorism, futctionnibum, purposive psychology. Gestalt psychology, and psycho- 
ysis 


Advanced Psychometric — (5). Pr., MH 127, PG 340, PG 420, RS A 

or permission of the instru 

A continuation of PG 340 nd includes statistical theory of error and e" 

dii esso dice norm development, and other research tools and tech- 
ues 

Design of Experiments (5). Pr., PG 611. Spe 
struction of theory and formulation of empirical generalizations in terms of — 

&nd statistical advantages and limitations in experimental design. 


Tbe] Psychol f Learni olmson, Kelle Spears 
hit: h — — aming (5), of learning with mobs on 3 ces. 


(irt Experimental ansychology (5). ni Lec. 2, Lab. 6 —— Kelley 
Experimental investigation illustrating the field of maturation, fatigue, 
reflex action, emotion, learning ^m social ees 

Advanced Social Psycho Mayer 
An evaluation of the various explaining social behavior. Consideration and per- 
An eration of the rim eorias erphining social behavior, Consideration and per: 
and propaganda. 

Advanced Mental Hygiene (5). Mayer 
Emotional satisfactions and — 5 mechanisms of children and adolescents. Behavior 
disorders and meliorative action for promoting favorable physical, intellectual, social, and 


emotional growth during formative years, including em emphasis on complex personality factors. 
Advanced Abnormal ermal Psychology ( (S) Staff 
Continuation of emphasis on case studies and the classification of 
sbnormal groups. — trips will be taken when possible. 


Research Studies sycho Staff 
Sindy on 'a problem by win g reich techniques, The problem wil be selected in con- 
sultation with the profesor who oil supervise the study. The problem should be one which 
m obe baths peice d e ee 


y Testing (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Pr., 20 hours in Psychology — 
The theory and t of in NOE An iip. E eri] 
practice of measuremen 


Students will be permitted to select either the Binet or Wechsler for practice, 
upon their interests. 


262 
655. 


656. 
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Construction and Evaluation of Tests (5), Mayer. Spears 
Theory of test construction; construction of test items; item analysis; reliability; methods of 
— — — — 

Berend — Pr, PG 455, PG 654 or depart. 
mental approval Mayer 
The nature, administration, and use of complex psychometric instruments in the areas of 
intelligence, performance, and personality. 


671-2. Projective Theory and Techniques I & II (5-5). Pr., departmental —— 


690, 
699. 


301. 


101. 


102, 
111, 


Intensive study of the foundation and theory of projective diagnosis in clinical — 
S practice in administering, spicing, end ‘sterpesting profectVé — 
case study work. Emphasis is placed upon interpretation of the tests in reference to different 
personality structure and diagnoses of these differences, 


Seminar (1-5). Staff 
may be repeated for a total not to exceed 10 hours credit. 
Same ant Thanh. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Religious Education (RE) 


Religion and Modern Thought (3). General elective 
A course dealing with the relation the philosophical foundations of Christianity 
and modern thought in other fields. 


Christian Ethics (5). 

The application of Christian Ethics to current problems, tbe relationship of Christian and 
—— ethics, and other phases of the science of right conduct and morals are brought 
out in the course. 


The Bible as Literature (5). 

A survey of the types of literature in the books of the Bible, including reading and study 
of selected examples of different forms of poetry and prose, and observation of the religious 
truths and spirit of each selection. Consideration of the influence of the Bible on modem 
literature will be noted. 


Comparative | Religions (3). General | elective. 
A study of principal readings the world, including readings in the history and 
rrr ine worn we Nn lal re tem 


Studies in the » Gospels ($ 3. —— elective. 
A study of the charact the harmony among them. 
History of, the —— Church (9). (9). Genera elective. 

A history of the Christian Chur close of the New Testament period to the 
E ERA hed” ue ——— Europe and in the 
United States. 

The Epistles of Paul (3). General elective, 

A study of the Epistles of Paul in the New Testament; their dates, backgrounds and 
arguments; the major emphases of Paul's thought; particular studies of portions of Ther 
salonians, I Corinthians and Romans to demonstrate typical Pauline themes. 


The Prophets of Israel (3). General elective. 

A history of the Hebrew religion as the background of Christianity, Selected figures ol 
the Old Testament are studied; Mach sedi ia hb cum Hey téskins to inlerest bis tue IA 
light of the eternal messages he was called to deliver. 


Secretarial Administration (SA) 


Assistant Professors Hale, Lamar, and Waldo 
Instructors Evans and Brown 


Science I (5). Lec. and Lab. 10. 
The first of a series of courses in which the student develops the ability to prepare 
mailable copy. Student coe Bor Paire sr eee and Gregg system of shorthand. 
One hour per day is ie Auot Sor ADAG oaii Ar Mk then’ aet nk ventid 
techniques in both skills. (Not open to students who have not had the equivalent of one 
unit of ELS. typos Such students without typing should first take ST 111.) 
Secretarial Science II (5). Lec, and Lab, 10. Pr., ST 101. 
Continuation of ST 101. 
rap ER: 10. Not open to those with credit in ST 113 of 
who I have one high schoo I unit in typing. 

for beginners dealing with elements of typewriting to gain facility in the prepare 
See CHIR gun abs gl i udin ii cn ene mm Sed the cutting of stencils, 


- * — — — — — — — — — — — ——— — — — 
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113. Personal Typewriting (3). General elective. Le e. Not open to those with 
credit in ST 111 or who have one hi school unit in typing. 
Introductory course designed for student who wishes to learn typewriting for personal use, 
Emphasis on touch control of keyboard, centering, appropriate styles for letters, and the 
preparation of reports. More time spent on the application of fundamentals than on speed. 


200. Filing (1). 
Methods and procedures of filing. 

203. Secretarial Science III (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr., ST 102, 
Emphasis on developing uction rate on jobs approxiznatin g those of a business office. 
Review of shorthand theory, building shorthand writing speed, D laying a foundation on 
which to buíld transcription skill. 


204. Secretarial Science IV (5). Lec. and Lab. 10, Pr., ST 203. 


Development of transcription ability through the fusion of skills in typewriting, reading 
shorthand, spelling, grammar, handling supplies, etc. Continuation of shorthand review 


and dictation 

300. Secretarial Procedure ST 204 and junior standing. 
Analysis of the meme i ession stressin stressing importance of personal mm the respon- 
sibilities: of the secretary, = the study of specialized duties. Related work assignments 


give practice in typical secretarial activities. 

301. Dictation (5). Pr., ST 204 and junior standing. 
Increased rate of dictation to 120 words per minute and further development of tran- 
scription speed. 

302. Office Machines (5). Lab, 10, Pr., EC 211 or equivalent, and the ability to type 
at 
— var iki give the student a working knowledge of various machines found in 
modera offices. Basic training in use of voice-writing, duplicating, adding, calculating, and 
posting machines. 

909. Advanced Office Machines (5). Lab. 10. 5 ST 302 or equivalent. 
Advanced training in use of office ma g addressing machines and a survey 
of the statistical and accounting rr ty — office equipment. 


401, Dictation n (5). Pr., ST 301 and junior standing. 
More difficult and d technical dictation and transcription organized around several types of 
vocations. 

402. Office Apprentices (5). Lab. 10. Pr Pr, ST 300 and ST 3 ass and —— standing. 
Practica] secretarial Student spends two hours each da in an office to 
which he is assigned for actual office experience. 


Sociology (SY) 


Professors Hartwig, Sanders 
Assistant Professors Bliss and Shields 
Instructor French? 


Sociology offers preparation for students whose interests lie in the field of human 
behavior. In the curriculum provided for sociology one finds undergraduate training 
for such vocational goals as teacher of socíal sciences; empl t in various agencies 
as public welfare, work with Red Cross, — ne Bes fora organizations; and 
Careers in government or military service. Also ava ire vieni vig dey Mut 


dustrial sociology and socíal iege to deco de —— understanding for those 


majoring in other cg of stud 

tudents majoring in sociology are es to ours in d lete, beyond Introduction to 

Sociology (SY 201), a —— do e major field of study. This 

DN will include the blems (SY 202), Cultural Anthro- 
ogy (SY 203), and * oT Thou t agh (SY S In in addition, each sociology major is 

que to have Statistics (EC would be included among his five-hour 


When planning his schedule for each quarter in the Junior and Senior years, each 
sociology major is strongly urged to report to a member of the sociology staff for con- 
sultation and advice. 

201. Introduction to Sociology (5). Pr., sophomore standing and qualified third quer. 
ter freshman with departmental s approva taff 


The principles and processes influencing the socíal life of man. 
202, Social Problems (5). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
Current social problems with special reference to the socíally inadequate. 


——— — — 
* Temporary 
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à Cultural ———— 8 Pr., ; sopboutore sta standing. French 


scientific studies of societies. 


* Behavior (9. Pr , SY 201 or PG 211. Hartwig 
The integrated -anthropological, —-— Y and psychological factors which influence 
or EA ien human behavior; tbe emphasis is upon tbe normal average individual and/or 
group situations. 


. Preparation for Marriage (3). General elective, Open to freshmen with con- 


sent of instructor, B 
Basic factors in dating courtship, mate selection and engagement in preparation for marriage 
and family living. 


Enteaductory Archaeology (5), , SY 201 or SY 203. French 
nom of the history, principles, pcm methods for investigating and reconstructing past 


Soclol of the Family (5). Beis SY 201 and junior standing. Sanders 
in contemporary soci 
Criminology (5). Pr., SY 201 wre junior standing. Shields 


The causes of crime and its social treatment. Field trips required. 


junior standin Shields 
Racial composition edo Ee the United States with special emphasis upon the adjustment of 
groups to the culture. 


The Court and 1 Penal Administration e. G General ele elective. Shields 
An analysis of the experience of arrest through the court and prison 
to the eventual return to society. — De ee aie addi To be offered 
in alternate years. 


pe Delinquency ( (5). Pr., SY 201. Shields 
historical and contemporary considerations relative to the juvenile offender. 
The ON cs So Moons LER CREE ERE TEM enenge ese attempting to deal with this 


problem. 
Social Thought (5). Pr., junior standing and SY 201 or consent of Nom 


g 
A survey of significant social thought leading to the emergence of modern sociological theory, 


Social Organization (5). Alternate years. Pr., SY 201 — OE intro 
The structure and stratification of society with particular attention given to the con- 
temporary scene. 


Technology and Social Change (3). General elective. —* —— jiss, Hart 
The relationship between technological development and changes in modem society. 
emphasis is placed upon the human relations aspects of modern science. Designed Me 
to meet social science needs of students in the fields of engineering, agriculture, educatios, 
and the physical sciences. 


—— Adjustments (3). General elective. Pr., Doc standing. Sanders 
of emotional, social and biological factors in — — 

Sen Morbus e linc ea^ 

Population Problems (5). Pr., senior standing. Hartwig 

The problems of quantity and quality of population including problems of composition 

distribution and migration. Attention is given to Alabama population 

Social Theory (5). Pr., SY 201 or consent of instructor; senior or graduate 


keen AD Nees seen eee 


Urban Sociology senior standing. Hartwig 
— ait a fof” cite vit special emphasis on ecological and demographic 
characteristics, associations and institutions, class systems, and housing ey pele 
Introduction to Social Case Work (9). Pr., senior Bliss 


ur erae ae and a survey of modern social case work practict 
Primarily for einn ear dte Du Meats or pans ak work or re 


Public Opinion and Propaganda (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201 and SY 204 
or PG 330 or consent of instructor. Bliss 
A survey course the area of social communication. A study of the formation, place 
iei bubeiftnéo al ethic Sa zenian POY, of public opinion research, and of propagands 
and public relations techniques. 
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408. Industrial Sociology (5). Pr., junior standing, SY 201, and EC 442 or IM 306 or 
consent of instructor, taff 
An introductory survey of the sociological approach to business organization and industrial 
relations. Emphasis is given to organizational principles operative in the economic life 
within a social system such as a factory or business establishment. 


409. Sociology of Religion (5). Pr., SY 201, senior standing, or consent of instructor, 


An analysis of religion as a social institution as found in the world's great religions. To 
be ofered in alternate years. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
602. Seminar in the Family (5). Pr. SY 301 or HE 304 or consent —— 


An advanced study of the institutional nature of marriage and the family with particular 
emphasis upon the changing practices and notions in marital relationships as they are related 
to changes in the structure and functions of the family. 

604. Seminar in Race and Culture (5). PUT MU BAGO COR ur canoni ol Etre. 
tor. e 
The adjustment of races to culture with partícular reference to the South; the historical 
and cultural background of the races in America; bi-racíal system; problems of race rela- 
tions. 


650. Sociology Seminar (5). Pr., graduate standing or consent of instructor, 
Hartwig, Sanders 
Designed for those students engaged in intensive study and analysis of sociological subject 
areas. 
NOTE: All 400 (except SY 406) and 600 level courses ure available for a graduate minor in 


Speech (SP) 


Head Professor Davis 
Professor Smith 
Associate Professor Ranney? ” 
Assistant. Professors Green and Sanders 
Instructors Dorné®, Gillespie*, Gray**, Kirby, Mattox, Moore?, Rea, 
Talley’, Torrans, O'Neill* 


The Speech program is designed: 1) to furnish adequate fundamental courses for 
all schools on the campus; 2) to provide elective courses for students interested in the 
various Speech fields; 3) to offer a Speech major and minor in the schools of Education 
and Science and Literature; 4) to offer a Speech Therapy major and minor in the 
School of Education, Students electing a Speech or Speech Therapy major or minor 
should confer with the Speech staff to plan their programs. 

The Speech major, planned as a broad program, provides training for students 
interested in: 1) pre-professional courses such as law or ministry; 2) basic professional 
training such as teaching, salesmanship, radio-television, and correction; 3) a general 
education, Consequently the courses in Speech should be distributed over the six 
areas of: A) Correction and Voice Science, B) Group Methods, C) Fundamentals, 
D) Interpretation, E) Public Address, F) Radio and Television, 

The Speech major or minor ín the School of Science and Literature is governed 
by the general regulations stated on page 139, and is required to include among his 
major courses SP 229, 231, 241 and a minimum of one course from subject areas 
B, D, and F above. The Speech and Speech Therapy majors in the School of Edu- 
cation are governed by the lations stated on pages 100 and 103 

In addition to the courses below the Speech Department maintains a Speech and 

ng Clinic which offers individual assistance to persons desiring aid in over- 
coming speech or hearing defects. Applicants for this service should see Dr. Ranney. 

229. Voi Diction (5), All quarters. Staff 
doin An] C On soart er wal We voles development and problems of 
pronunciation and articulation. Lectures in theory. 

231. Essentials of Public Speaking (5). All quarters. Staff 
Theory and practice of effective public speaking involving content, organization, language, 
voice and bodily action. Instruction in method of preparing and delivering of extempo- 
raneous speeches and in the various means of making ideas effective. A special section is 
offered for foreign students. (Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 305.) 

————— 

* Temporary. 

** On leave, 
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235. —— / Readin Fall, Spring. Gray 
A course offered *5* leading O) i A P ew io zen diii. A. commissio SED 
paw gp Te ciatis neta n n ed ra qr 


241. Survey of the Bases of Speech (5), Fall and Spring, Davis 
Designed to acquaint the prospective speech — minor with the fundaracatale of 
speech, the psychological, sociological, and other bases. 


253. Croup Leadership (3). A quen. Ge General elective, Smith 
the nature and leadership; the role of democratic — 
db Dy videbar n secius AAR tas dE do ipn i eds group. Students 
gain leadership experience in class activities designed to help them learn and perfect 
democratic leadership 


as 

273. Group Discussion (5). All quarters. Smith 
Theo and practice in group problem solving through discussion. The values and limitations 
of discussion, the prerequisites of reaching agreement and a systematic approuch to solving 
problems in group discussion, Special consideration is given to leadership in problem solving. 
0-1 Debate Workshop (1-1-1), All quarters Rea 
uction to the study of the Galea] debate question for beginning debaters interested 

E competition debate. Lecture and practica] work. 
283. Argumentation and Debate (5). Fall and Winter. Rea 


A study of debating techniques and procedures; their application to issues of current public 
interest; the gathering, organization, and presentation of facts, proofs, evidences. 

285-6. Radio Workshop (3-3). All quarters. 
Advanced and practical laboratory experience m presenting news, dramatic and variety 
type programs over local stations. 


287-8, Television on Workshop (3-3). All quarters. 
wctical laboratory work ín the feld. of television with experience in the local edocs- 
tional television studios working m all phases of the medium. 


301. Phonetics (5). Staf 
A study of the principles of phonetics and their application to speech. 

305. Public Speaking (3). All quarters, General elective, Stall 
Designed to aid the student in preparing and delivering effective public speeches extempo- 


raneously. Emphasis is on narrative, expository, argumentative and motivational speeches. 
(Credit in this course excludes credit in SP 231.) 


816. Parliamentary Procedure 3, d All quarters. General elective, Staff 
Designed to aid the individ who may lead or participate in discussions or organization 
where orderly procedure is needed. Theory and practice both employed. 


321. The Speech and Hearing Mechanism (5). 
The study of the anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechanism. 


331. Advanced Public Speaking (5). Winter, Spring. Pr., SP 231 or 305, or c 
consent of instructor, 
Structure, style, and delivery of various types of speeches for different occasions. Hu. 
to inform, to persuade, and to entertain are stressed. Theory and study of current example 
combined with practice. 


334. Great American Speeches Q9. All quarters. General elective. Davis 
A critical study and comparision of representative outstanding American speeches; the issue? 
with which they were identified; their relation to the social scene. 

337. Fundamentals of Radio and Television Broadcasting (5). Fall, Winter, Pr., SP 
231 or 305 or consent of instructor, anders 
An introductory course to acquaint the student with the non-technical field, including 
announcing, programming, continuity and —— of activities. 

338. Modes of Film —— — tion (5). Sanders 
A survey of the film — and other forms of mass communi- 


cation; an analysis of —— styles eo forms of film production as entertainment, communica- 
tion, education and art, 


340, —— 
tnd scion of the major speech reading (p reading) principles and theo 
ce aoc fe cipem t mcg rte nina children and adults; clinical practíce. 


241. Hearing 1 Tests and Instruments (5). 
Theory and practice of individual and group hearing tests; audio-metric instruments; clin- 


ical practice. 

380-1-2. Debate Workshop (1-1-1). All quarters. Rea 
Advanced study of the national debate question for experienced debaters. Analysis of 
logical, ethical and emotional proofs in competition debate, Lecture and practical 

411. Introduction to Problems in Hearing (5). Winter. Pr., junior standin 


C. 
A study of the principles of auditory reception, the hearing ism, and the problemi 
involved in measuring, evaluating, and conserving hearing. 





420. 


41. 


4il 


$ 


610 


d£ 
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Advanced Inte erpretation (5). Pr., SP 235 and junior standing. 
A course directed to develop skill in interpreting and commmmnicating the meaning of 
literature. 


Principles of Speech Correction (5). All quarters, Pr., junior standing. 


A course designed to enable students to learn how to identify speech defective cases and 
to learn various types of survey techniques. Clinical observation. 


Advanced Speech Correction (5). Pr., junior standing, SP 431 or vss 
A continuation of SP 431, Clinical practice. 7 


Advanced Radio Broadcasting (5). Spring. Pr., junior standing and SP 337 or 
consent of instructor. Sanders 


A continuation of SP 337. An advanced course in announcing techniques, program organiza- 
tion, audience analysis, recording, sound effects, directing. 


Radio, Television and Film Writing (5). Fall. Sanders 
A study of the forms, techniques and types of writing as they apply to radio, television and 
films. Special emphasis will be placed on practical writing performance. Units will cover 


the writer's use of picture, sound and special production devices as they apply to the 
three media. 


Television in Education (5). Winter. Sanders 
A study of the uses, mom potentialities — current ta in educational tele- 
^ observation of and participation in the University educational television activities 
and productions, 


Hearing Pathology (5. Nu SP 411 or equivalent. 
Evaluation and reha of aural handicapped children and adults; hearing aids and 
auditory training; —— practice. 


Persuasive Speaking (5). Fall. Pr., junior standing and SP 231 or 305 or con- 

sent of instructor Green 

Inftuencing individuals and audiences by means of spoken appeals, Salesmanship speaking. 

—— of the forces which lead to belief and action. Practice in organizing and presenting 
appeals, 


Advanced Discussion (5). Spring, Summer. Pr., junior standing and SP 273 or 
consent of instructor Smith 
The study of, and practice in, the theory and organization of discussion and conference 
groups including the individual speakers. A course designed primarily for those who will 
work with groups, e.g. MÀ county agents, Home Demonstration Agents, Athletic 
Directors, Industrial Coordinators 


Advanced Argumentation and Debate (5). Pr., junior standing and SP 283 or 
consent of instructor. Rea 
A study of the function of argumentation and debate in a democracy and its application 
of principles of logic and evidence in past and present public speaking and debating, 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Introduction to Graduate Study in Speech (5), 
Noture and methods in graduate study in Speech; exploration of areas in which research 
is needed; resources available; methods of research. in Speech; structuring the research 
problem; presenting the results of research in Speech. 


i ee Study (1-5). (Course may be repeated not to exceed 10 hours 

credit). 

A. Public address; B. Interpretation; C. Radio and Television; D; Group Methods; E. Speech 

sthology; F. Audiology. Conferences, readings, research, and reports in one of the 
ed arens. 


Rhetorical Theory and Criticism (5). 

A. Ancient; B. Medieval to 19th Century; C. 19th and 20th Centuries. Studies of the his- 
torical development of theories, men and movements pertaining to rhetoric and rhetorical 
criticism in the periods indicated. 


. The History and — of Interpretation (5). 


A study of the growth change of psychological and philosophical theories and meth- 
ods of creative, artistic, and oral reading. 


Studies in Radio, Television and Film (5). 
A study of the combined media and their relationship with speech and communication. 


Clinical Methodology (5). Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent. 
The principal methodologies and techniques ‘currently employed in the management of the 
ers of speech. Clinical practice. 
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650-1. Speech Pathology I and II (5-5). Pr., SP 431 and 432 or equivalent, 


655. 


Advanced studies dealing with disorders of Speech. Materials may be selected from cerebral 
disturbances (ophasis and cerchral palsy), palotolargyngeal disturbances (esophageal and 
cleft palate), voice disorders, stuttering, articulation disorders (including dialect), delayed 
development of speech, and other appropriate areas, 


Clinical Problems in Speech (1-3). Pr., SP 431, 432 or equivalent, The course 


may be repeated, 
Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of speech. Clinical practice 
required 


660-1-2. Audiology I-HI-III (5-5-5). Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent. 


665. 


673. 


678. 


699, 


101. 


210. 


211. 


317. 


318, 


319. 


Advanced studies dealing with the disorders of bearing: Materials drawn from: A. speech 
reading; B. auditory training; C. hearing testing and measurement; D. child and adult re 
habilitation; E. hearing aids and hearing aid evaluation; F. education of the deaf and others. 


Clinical Problems in Hearing (1-3). Pr., SP 441, 411 or equivalent, The course 
may be repeated. 

Methods, techniques, and clinical management of the disorders of hearing. Clinical prac 
tice required. 

Seminar in Discussion (5), Pr., SP 273 or equivalent, 

The study of group problem solving through discussion, Includes the survey of published 
experimental work in discussion and considers the values and limitations of discussion as 
tools of the democratic leader. Special attention it paid the application of discussion to 
problems in education, business, industry and agriculture, 

Seminar in Debate (1-5). May be repeated not to exceed 5 hours credit, 

A study of the psychological concepts of argument. The techniques and methods employed 
in argumentative discourse. Critical analysis of selected controversies and a survey af pub- 
lished experimental work in debate. 


Thesis (Credit to be arranged). 


Textile Technology (TT) 


Professors Adams and Knight 
Associate Professors Herron and Waters 
Assistant Professor Phillips 


Introduction To Textiles (1 (1). 
os orientation course en which briefly introduces all branches of the textile 


Fiber Processing (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Study of on and operation of equipment for opening, cleaning, blending, picking, 
carding, —À drawing; adaptation of these processes to synthetics and wool; calculations 
necessary for the planning and operation of this equipment. 
Yara Manufacture I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Study of construction and operation of roving and spinning doce for cotton, wool 
and synthetics; long draft systems and special drafting, systems for blends, etc. 
Weaving and Designing I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3 
Study of automatic cam loom mechanism with —— of fabrics made on these looms, 
Applied Textiles (3). Pr., sophomore standing. 
: d of textiles from raw material to finished fa ic, including natura] and man made 
MM Fibers (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3 

of textile raw materials, er er s cotton, rayon, nylon, wool, flax, etc. 
— and Dyein (5). Los, 4, Lab, 3 
Bleaching, dyeing, and of natural i synthetic textiles; all types of dyes for 


Mem Gur apclictMón dud atosi, sow: Olid, survey of all finishes used on textile 
cs. 


Dyeing and Finishing (5). 


Plant application methods and plant problems in dyeing and finishing of natural and 
synthetio textiles. 


Physical Testing (2). Lec, 1, 3. Pr., junior standing. 
te p dr mon —— o D Be testing t amer and interpretation of data 
ii et eee 
Chemical ‘Testing (2). Lec. 1 Lab. $8. tanding. 

Leap Lus work on Mele B or eMe a icol o6 deni 
— cr qa wein rarior cm 
Weaving and Desi II Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220. 
Dobby and and special neon TL apad mme applicable to the type of loom. Leno, 
sey, UE acd ios Galeton: 
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821. Weaving and Designing III (5). Lec. 4, Lab. s Pr., TT 320. 
Mechanisms and patterns requiring multiple systems of filling; box motions; practical weav- 
ing problems; filling backed, double, and triple fabrics; weaving mill machinery layout and 
labor organization. 


$22. Yarn Manufacture II (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 210 and TT 211. 
Methods of obtaining quality yarns; yarn yarn production planning; practical manufac- 


turing problems; yarn mill machinery layout and labor organization. 


323. History of Textiles 9. Pr., us a standing. 
A study of the textile ind buck aene 5.000 — — colors, 


designs, and methods of —— fabrics — different periods; fibers used, production 
uns conmo SE Au UP QUINUN M development and importance of the textile 
ustry 


405. Sip Temperate DX Lec. f Lob & Pr., junior standing, 
Hon of warp yarn for wea 
406. — Costing ( (5). Pr., junior —— 
Basic priniciples for figuring textile production costs; allocation of costs; fabric cost sheet; 
marketing costs. 
412. Textile Management (3). Pr., por v standing. 
Analysis — RE E * textile industry including policy determination, job 
analysis, work loads, training, e Armen punt layout, etc. 
414. Textile Fibers II (5). i Pr., senior 
Origin, characteristics, and pora wer textile fibers, both natural and synthetic. 
417. Textile Microscopy y (5). Leo AL n Lab. ab. 6. Pr., PS 202 and senior standing. 
Optical and microscopi analysis fibers, yarns, and fabrics; special c RR 
of photomicrography and —— porate 


418. Jacquard Weaving and Design (2). Lec. 1, Lab. 3. Pr., TT 220 and junior 
— uedupini and design of original patterns for jacquard loom. 


€. Synthetic Fibers I (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Pr. junior standing. 
Manufacturing and processing. 

426. Synthetic Fibers II * Pr., CH 208, 
Technological aspects of the processes involved in the manufacture of such synthetic fibers 


as viscose rayon, acetate rayon, nylon, vinyon, aralac, glass. 


430, Fabrics (3). Pr., junior standing. 
Identification, construction, and use * basic and special fabrics; classification and sources 
of fabric defects. 


431. Fabric Analysis (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Lab. 3. Pr, TT 320. 
Analysis of fabric structure an 


of specifications, 
432, Finishing and Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Pr TT 317 and CH 316 
A chemical study of Printing (9. La application, printing equipment and methods, 


printing paste preparation, etc. 
Veterinory Medicine (VM) 


Departments 
The School of Veterinary Medicine is organized under six departments. They 
are listed buon with — instructors and a general statement of facilities and methods 
of. instruction given for each department. 


Anatomy and Histology 


Head Professor Fi 
Associate Professor W ord 
Assistant Professor James 
Instructor Holloway 
Technician Dennis 


cepe din in the department consists of lectures, recitations and laboratory work. 
Numerous ch hotographs, lantern slides, and permanent anatomical specimens 
are alate for demonstration. 

In anatomy laboratory embalmed specimens of the Mein OX, — pig, dog, 
and fowl are dissected, with special attention —— to practical areas of 
anatomy. Since the feel of tissue is requisite to good —— — 
dissection and helps with embalming under observation of of the instructor. 
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The extensive departmental collection of permanent microscopic slides and demon- 
stration materials serve as a basis for instruction in istolony a and embryology. An 
understanding of normal tissue and development is essential for diagnosis and the 

apprehension of clinical medicine. 
Bacteriology 
Head Professor Neal 


Associate Professor Attleberger? 
Assistant Professor Grawford* 
Instructors Alford, Miller, Wilt, and Feldman 
echnician Summers 


The Department of — — offers — for study of microorganisms, 
other than protozoa and — — . Emphasis is pla on bacteria, molds, 
rickettsiae and viruses as causes of diseases, microbial processes in nature and indus- 
try, and the characteristics of the various microorganisms involved. 

Courses are offered that are designed for students in various fields of study; e.g. 
agriculture, home economics, laboratory technology, pharmacy, sanitary engineering 
and veterinary medicine, 

Lectures are supplemented with technical laboratory work and demonstrations. 
Courses for Horpice Mr students are required in general and pathogenic bacteriology, 
mycology, vivion ade immunology. Modern facilities are available, permitting 
microbiological la tory diagnosis in conjunction with the clinics. 


Pathology and Parasitology 


Head Professor Seibold 
Research Professor Bailey 
Associate ——— Groth pow Hoff 
Professor Diamond 
Te ee le Teer and Eubank 
Research Associate Cabrera 
Technicians Jones, McConnell, Shivers, and Eaves 


The courses in this department are designed to give a pre-clinical student a 
basic understanding of the fundamental anatomic and ph hog 1 alterations of 
— —— attention is given to the manifestations of animal diseases in the 
—— of the body and to the laboratory procedures which are employed 
sean anh te s. During the junior and senior years small groups of clinical 
ts are given c supervision as "— in performing autopsies and 
ing examinations in the clinical pathology laboratory. 

Fresh from the clinics and —— Tox ine supplement the permanent 
materials histologic sections, gross museum specim color transparencies) to 
provide ample material for use in the laboratory — 

The department also cooperates with the Veterinary Diagnostic. Laboratory, State 
Department of Agriculture and — in the diagnostic service it renders the 
veterinarians and animal owners of the state 


Physiology and Pharmacology 
Head Professor Clark 


Professors Dacres and Burns 
Assistant Professors Alexander and Woodley 
Instructor Robertson 
Technician Cato 


moat DEM being the study of the normal functions of the various organs of the 
body, i is taught by — of lectures and laboratory work, In the laboratory the stu- 
shown how the organs and their secretions function so that he will re 
aed cius from the normal during his later studies of disease. Live animals as 
as academic demonstrations are provided for this purpose. 


? On study leave. 
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Large Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head —— Schell 
Professors Gibbons and Wiggins 
Associate Professors Walker and Gea 
Assistant Professors Vaughan and Winkler 
Instructor Williams 


The lecture courses outlined include a detailed study of the diseases of farm 
domestic animals, The —— work consists of large animal clinics which are 
provided with modern facilities for housing and treating animals requiring h e 
care, The student's time is devoted to the actual application of diagnostic p 
and prouti therapeutic and surgical treatment of animal diseases, both in "the 

und on farms, 

Ambulatory clinic, operated in connection with the Large Animal Clinic, is re- 
quired of all senior students. 


Small Animal Surgery and Medicine 


Head Professor Hoerlein 
Professor Heath 
Associate Professor Geary 
Assistant Professor Horne 
Instructors Hoffer and Albert 
Research Assistant Few 


The theory and practice of small animal surgery and medicine and radiology as 
taught to the third and fourth year students summarizes and demonstrates the a ie 
cation in — of previously received basic training in anatomy, physiology, 
teriology, pathology, parasitology, and therapeutics. This material is presented 

, demonstrations, laboratory exercises, and clinical instruction. 


200. General Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter, Spring. Pr., General 


and Organic Chemistry, Wilt 
A study of the fundamentals of microbiology including history of microbiology, morphology, 
metabolism, classification, identification, cultivation, and distribution of bacteria, viruses, 


yeasty, and molds; also an introduction to applied microbiology. 


204. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Fall, Winter, Summer, Pr., Gen- 
era] Microbiology. Alford 
A study of microorganisms pathogenic to man and animals. Immunity to, and laboratory 
diagnosis of, diseases cansed by microorganisms. 


210. Human Physiology (S). Lee. Lec, 3, Lab, 4, All quarters. Staff 
Lectures include a y of the functions and manner of operation of the body and its 
parts, with special emphasis on digestion, circulation and reproduction, Laboratory exercises 
are used to íllustrate the functions of the various organ systems of the body. 


PUBL Ave Anatomy and Physiology (5-5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Spring. 
For’ students in Laboratory Technology and others who are qualified. A study of the 
structure and functions of the various organs and tissues. Human models, cats and frogs 
aro used in the laboratory to supplement the lecture material. 


JIL General Bacteriology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter and Summer. Wilt 
Designed for students in Home Economics. The course deals with elementary bacteriology 
as applied to foods, industry and home sanitation. 


120. Anatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Fall. ames and Holloway 
comparative study the osteology, arthrology, and myology the domestic animals. 
This is accomplisbed by the comparative study of the skeleton of the different species 
associated with demonstration of living animals, Individual bones of all species are studied 
and compared. Typical articulations shown from museum preparations are compared with 
those of the living animal. Myology in its relation to conformation of the different types 

and breeds is also stressed by dissection of fresh and embalmed material 


J21. Anatomy (5), Lec. 2, Lab. 10. Winter. Pr, VM 320. James xd Holloway 
A continuation of VM 320. Dissection of ruminants, equines and cámivor&e. In addition 
to myology, abii —— and neurology are emphasized. 


322, Anatomy (5), Lec. 2, Lab, 10, Spring. Pr., VM 321. James and Holloway 
A continuation of VM 321. Dissection of equines, ruminants, and carnivorae. Splanchology, 
angiology and neurology are repeated and aesthesiology is emphasized. In making the 
necessary dissections ample opportunity is offered for a review of arthology and myology. 

The latter half of this course is devoted to the anatomy of domestic fowl and swine. 
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324. Veterinary Genetics (3). Lec. 3. Spring. Clark 
designed to illustrate the basic principles of genetics with special reference to those 
— "ir metabolic defects associated with inherited diseases of domestic animals. 
326. Histology (9)... Lec. — d PES 6. Fall. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
—— study of the form, structure, and recognition of the basic 
tissues of — — m 
327. Organology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., VM 326. 


Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
A continuation of VM 326. A comprehensive microscopic study of the tissue composition 


of organs and organ systems. 
328. Embryology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., VM 327. 
Fitzgerald and Whiteford 


The study of the formation and early development of the embryos of domestic 
Fetal membranes and placentation is emphasized. 
329, Veterinary Physiology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. W oodley 
comprehensive study of the functions of the muscular, nervous and respiratory systems. 
330. General Microbiology (5). - Tute. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Neal 
A study of the fundamentals of microbiology for students ín veterinary medicine. This in- 


volves the biology and technical procedures used in the identification of microorganisms 
other than the protozoa. 

331. Infection and Immunity (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter. Pr., VM 330 or — 
ent. 
A study of sources and mechanisms of infection, principles of immunology and biological 
therapy. It includes a study of the body defenses against infection and serological tech 
niques such as agglutination, precipitation, and hypersensitization tests, 


333-334. Zootechnics (3-2). Lec. 2, Lab. 4; Lec. 2. Fall and Spring. Schell, Hoffer 
to acquaint veterinary students with the feedíng, management, han- 
ing, Gans and showing fam sed pe wna 


336. Veterinary Physiology (5). Lee. 4, Lab. 3. ng. Burns 
A comprebensive study of the endocrine and Spring systems of domestic animals. 

421. Animal Ebrslology ec.) Lec. y Winter, Stalf 
This is à study of of the farm animals with special emphasis on digestion, 
endocrinology and m sr rm 

422. Animal Disease P- 5. —— VM 420, 421. Miller 
propor nne R- : EL s om: SD 


ee adr ers erg etie us — 


436-437-438, Pharmacology (5-3-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Fall, Winter and S ing. 
Pharmacology, in its broad sense, embraces materia medica, PA ues nra and —— 
dynamics. Detailed consideration ís given to the physiological action of drugs used in 
veterinary practice, methods of administration, incompatabilities, and also prescription writ- 

ing and pharmaceutical arithmetic. 


443. Veterinary Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Burns 
A detailed study of digestion and metabolism as well as a study of various laboratory tests 
used in veterinary medicine. 

444. Veterinary Medicine (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Clark 
A detailed study of renal physiology, electrocardiography, blood and circulation. 

450. General Pathology (9) gute: 8; Lab, 4, Fall. Kio VM 326-327-328, Groth 


This course is a study of the fundamental anatomic and "physiologic alterations of disease 
The topics discussed ín lecture and demonstrated in the laboratory include disturbances in 
the metabolism of proteins, carbohydrates, fats and minerals; circulatory disturbances; 
inflammation and repair of damaged tissne; disturbances in the growth and differentiation 
of cells; and tbe pathology of tumors. Particular attention is given to the relation of these 
changes to the understanding and diagnosis of diseases of animals. 


451. Systemic and Special Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4. Winter, Pr., VM 450. 


Ervine anf qahat paliniony of Mises bi — 
systems of the animal. It includes discussion and laboratory demonstration of the change 
caused by important infections, nutritional, toxic and metabolic diseases of animals. Parti- 
PNE Emilee Ne a M ee — — 


452. Clinical Pathology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. Spring. Pr, VM 451. Teer 
Instruction is given in the methods * of eB preserving and submitting specimens for 
examination. Clinical laboratory methods of examining urine, blood, and other body fluids 
are performed by the students ín the laboratory periods. The lectures are devoted primarily 
to the application and interpretation of the results as an aid to formulating a diagnosis Of 


prognosis. 


— — — o — — — — [O RR — 
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453. Systemic and Special i Pathology (2). Lec. 1, Lab, 2, Spring. Pr., VM 451. Groth 
À continuation of VM 
4560, Veterinary Parasitology (3). Lec. 2, 145.3 . Fall. Diamond 
course begins with introduction 


the morphology and bionomics of the parasites to provide a basis for diagnosis and control. 


451. Veterinary Parasitology (S. Lec. 3, Lab. A Winter. Pr, VM 456. Diamond 
This course is a continuation of VM 456, The intemal parasites of swine, equine, dogs, 
cats, and poultry are covered. 


458. Veterinary Parasitology (3). Lec. 2, » Lab. 2. Spring. Pr, VM 457. Diamond 
A atud the important ectoparasites domestic animals, with emphasis placed on 
the items listed in VM 456 for the eb e 


461. Pathogenic Microbiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., VM 331 or — 


lent, Nea 
A systematic study of bacteria, viruses, yeast and molds of importance in diseases of 
domestic animals. It includes technical methods for isolation, and biological measures for 
control of the diseases they cause. 


500-501-502. Veterinary Medicine (5-5-5). Lec, 5. Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Wiggins and Gibbons 
A detailed study of the etiology, symptoms, pathogenesis, diagnosis, treatment and pre- 
vention of the medical diseases affecting the various systems and organs of the equine, 
bovine, ovine and porcine species. Studies begin with diseases of the respiratory system 
and continue with diseases of the digestive system, urinary system, circulatory apparatus, 
nervous system, skin and dísorders of metabolism. 


503. General Surgery y (3) Lec. 3. Winter, Vaughan 
Principles of general surgery including general surgical techníques, administration of 
anesthetics, restraint, surgical ——— preoperative preparation, post-operative care, 
surgical repair and the care and selection of instruments. 


504, Large Animal S Lec. E: — Vau 
A MAy of. ——— ©). opto Yt Mov animal body, and 
surgical treatment of such. E ab PS ace ani K — 
the eye, pathological horse shoeing, diagnosis and treatment of lameness, and special surgical 
operations are completed in this course. 


508. Large Animal C Clinic nU) Lee. Lec. 4. Spring. Schell and Staff 
Under the direction the student begins the actual handling and treatment 
of clinical cases. — E Ud DG und Unten ak Aen tented in tha 
previous clinica] courses are applied by the student. Students are assigned to clinical 
laboratory and post mortem work. Clinic sessions will be held every afternoon Monday 
through Friday and on Saturday morning. Students are required to be present at all clinic 
sessions. 


510, Small Animal Medicine (5). Lec. 5. Fall. Hoerlein 
Detailed consideration of tbe systemic, noninfectious, and parasitic diseases of the small 
domestic animals. 


512, Small Animal S 5). Lee. 8, Lab. 6. . Spring Hoerlein and Horne 
urgery (9) 


of basic surgical 

operations on mr — which —8 — by the ets 
518, Small Animal Clinic (1). Lab. 4. A e Heath 
During the spring quarter students handling, treatment, and assisting in cases 
requiring surgical procedures. —— are also assigned to clinical laboratory, necropsy, 


and radiology. 

519. Small Animal Medicine (3). Lec, 8. sine YM S10 $ VM 510. Heath 
A continuation of Small Animal M 10 XM detailed consideration to ad- 
vanced study and — small domestic animals. 

521. Milk lk Sanitation (9. Lec. 4, Lab., 2. — "s VM 461, Dacres 

y of sources and development of | eria in milk; sanitary production; public health 
tenho standard methods of milk —* the bacteriological contro] of milk sup- 


plies; milk plant sanitation and equipment; the methods of dairy farm and plant inspection; 
and occasional inspection trips. 

526-27. Physical Diagnosis and Clinical Technics (2-2). Je d Lab. 4. Fall and 
Winter. Vaughn, Hoffer and Albert 

The demonstration and practice of methods employed ín physical diagnosis, handling, re- 

straint and administration of therapeutic agents to farm and small animals. 

528. Appli tomy Lec. Lab. 2. Fell ames and Holl 
— — — (D. —— which are related to — bstetrical and rein 
procedures. 
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530. Radiation Biology and Diagnostic Radiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, 
Geary and Woodley 
The first half of this course deals with the effects of radiation on animal tissues, the use of 


instruments designed to detect radioactivity ered. 
SOS sopli w 


531-551-300. urisprudence and Ethics (1-1-1 Pen . Winter, Summer, Schell 

e x ar zie e a I e and to his clients, his liabilities, 

SSA: olii of fre Gn wall Da Cn. Pia ue HMM Ms the wetertuay mE 
fession will be stressed. 


553. Special Anatomy (1 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 320. 
Whiteford, James and Holloway 
An elective course which deals with any phase of anatomy of domestic animals related to 
the anticipated field of specialization by the student. 
vesc orm rM rom ee Lec. 8. Summer, Wi 
the poisonous plants of the Southeastern states os as 
oa Tye ttt Mn tino MEM DNA 


555-556. Infectious Diseases (5-5). Lec. 5. Fall and Winter, Gibbons 
These courses are designed to include a study the principal infectious diseases of the 
large domestic animals. It is concerned mainly d the epizootiology, etiology, svmptoms, 


diagnosis and prevention of diseases, including immunization and sanitation. The first 
quarter includes the study of acute and chronic bacterial diseases, The second quarter is 
devoted to consideration of virus and protoroan diseases. Federal and State regulations 
governing the interstate movement of animals and Federal and State quarantine laws and 
regulations are also covered, 


557. Applied Anatomy (1). Lab. 2. Summer. James and Holloway 
eals with those aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and sur 
gical procedures. 


558, Applied Anatomy (1). Lec. 1, Winter. James and Holloway 
Deals with those aspects of anatomy which are related to diagnostic, obstetrical and sur- 
—— —— 

560. Obste tries D). Leo, Lec. s Summer. Walker 
A study of d abnormal conditions connected with reproduction in domestic 
animals. Methods of diagnosis and teatment of serity in both male amd female, an 
methods of artificial insemination will be included in this course, 


561. TOME M Medicine Hine (3). Lec. 5. Fall. Horne 
diagnosis, postmortem findings, and treatment of common 
cellis A en rcgni E bok eae am 


562-503-564. Large Animal Surgical and Obstetrical Exercises (1-1-1). Lab. 2. Sum- 
mer, Fall, and Winter. Walker and Vaughan 
Demonstrations and practical application of surgical and obstetrical procedures as carried 
out on farm animals. 

566-567-568. Large Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, m" — 

an 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory. The laboratory consists of practice 
in diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations, The instruction 
is accomplished ín small groups each under the supervision of an instructor of the clinical 
or pathology staff. 

572-573-574. Small Animal Surgical Exercises (1-1-1), Lab. 2. Summer, Fall, and 
Winter. Hoffer and Horne 
Detailed consideration and performance of advanced small animal surgery. 

575. Meat Sanitation (5), Lec, 5. Summer. Pr., VM 452, 458, and 461. 

Miller and Feldman 
A study of ante-mortem and post-mortem inspection of animals slaughtered for food; 
interpretation of regulations governing the disposition of carcasses showing patho 
conditions; construction of abattoirs for small towns. 

576-577-578. Small Animal Clinic (2-2-2). Lab. 8. Summer, Fall, and Winter. 

oerlein, Heath and Home 
Consists of daily conferences and clinical laboratory. The laboratory consists of practice in 
diagnosis, therapy, post-mortem, and clinical laboratory examinations. The instruction i$ 
accomplished in small groups each under the supervision of an instructor of the clinical oF 


pathology staff. 

582. Seminar (3). Winter. Wiggins and Staff All Departments 
Each student prepares one or more case reports or liter ature reviews as assigned by the 
faculty Seminar committee. Written reports are prepared and a summary given before 


the entire class and faculty members. This is followed by an open discussion by student? 
and faculty. 





a — am —AA9—————- a —— c8 Mn ee ee 
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588, Veterinary Medicine (5). Lec. 5. Winter. Gibbons and Burns 
This course is designed to place special emphasis on the newer aspects of diseases of metabo- 
lism and the nutritional diseases of farm animals. A portion of the course is devoted to 
the special study of swine and sheep diseases. 


592. Internship. Spring. Staff 
Completion of satisfactory internship during the spring quarter with reputable veterinary 
practioner required for graduation. 

GRADUATE COURSES 


Courses for Advonced Undergraductes and Graduates 


Candidates for master's degrees in the School of Veterinary Medicine may be re- 
quired to pass a preliminary oral or written examination to demonstrate adequate 
knowledge in their chosen fields. They must meet the general requirements for ad- 
mission isto the Graduate School. For further details as to the conditions and re- 

uiremen!* pertaining to graduate work, the applicant is referred to the chapter on 
e Graduate School in this catalogue and memoranda issued by the school; also see 


ecial Cractuate School bulletin. 
The following graduate courses are offered only for students who have completed 
the —— for the degree Doctor of Veterinary Medicine, except where 
indicated. 


414. Techniques in Bacteriology (5). Pr., VM 461 or equivalent and junior standing. 
Any quarter by arrangement, eal 
Advanced techniques in bacteriology, pertaining to isolation, cultivation and identifi- 
cation of microorganisms. (Course limited to five students.) 


418. Genera! Pathology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Fall. Pr., satisfactory courses in his- 
tology and physiology. Groth 
A study of the fundamental alterations of disease, adapted for especially qualified graduate 
students, (Not available for candidates for M.S, in Veterinary Medicine.) 


425. Intermediate Human Physiology (5). Lec, 4, Lab, 2. Summer or Fall by ar- 
rangement. Pr., VM 210 or its eq t and junior standing. Robertson 
This course is designed for advanced students in home economics, education and others 
who sre qualified. It consists of a detailed study of the physiology of the various orguns 
of the body. (Not available for candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


441. Physiological Function Tests and Laboratory Dia (5. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Pr., permission the instructor, acceptable 
courses in physiology, and junior standing. Burns 


Chemical, photometric, and enzymatic procedures used in díagnosis of abnormal body func- 
tions, Included are function tests for the thyroid, liver, kidney, heart, pancreas, etc. 


400. Histological Techniques (2 to 5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 
326 or equivalent and junior standing. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
—— —— the techniques employed in the preparation of cytological and his- 
tological ma . 


462. Microbial Physiology (5) Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 420 or other satisfactory 
courses in microbiology and senior standing. By arrangement. Wilt 
A survey of metabolic ges occuring within microorganisms, metabolites which are 
produced and actions on inorganic substances, nitrogenous compounds, citric acid, carbo- 
hydrates, etc. Also a study of microbial growth, biosynthesis and adaptation. The labora- 
tory will stress qualitative and to a limited extent evidence of quantitative metabolic 
phenomena. (Available to especially qualified students in other schools as well as to 
candidates for M.S. in Veterinary Medicine.) 


465. Special Techniques in Histopathology (3). Lab. 9. Pr, VM 453, VM 460. 
Any quarter by arrangement. Groth 
A study of special stains and techniques of histochemistry employed in the preparation of 
materials for histopathologic study, 


467. Gross Pathology (2). Lab. 6. Pr., VM 453, junior standing and permission of 
instructor. Any quarter by arrangement, Staff 
Consists of regular participation in the autopsy examinations under the supervision of 
senior staff members and is designed to give the graduate student experience in autopsy 
Procedures and in diagnostic interpretation of gross lesions. (Required of all majors and 
minors in Pathology.) 


470. Health Physics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr. permission of instructor. (De- 
signed for students in biological and physical sciences who might use radio- 
active nuclides in their respective professions.) Clark and Carr 
Fundamental principles of radioactivity, instrumenta for detecting &nd monitoring radio- 
active nuclides; radiation effects on man; permissible radiation dosages; safe handling of 
radioactive substances; and shielding from various radiations. 
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480. Radiological Techniques (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter by arrangement, 


A detailed study of radiographic techniques including assignments on basic radiation physics, 
601-602. Advanced Pathogenic Microbiology (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any — 


arrangement. Pr., acceptable courses in microbiology and immunology. 
A comprehensive study of the identification of pathogenic microorganisms and 
tionship to animal diseases. 


604-605. eget (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Pr., VM 461 or equivalent. Spring 
ement, 
yq "n A immunizing agents, methods of establishing immunity, and techniques 
for demonstrating various types of immunity and antigen-antibody reactions. The work may 
be arranged to meet the particular interest of the student. 


606. Virus and Rickettsiae (5). Lac, SUM, Be’ Aur, qumtor by. arrangontamm 
Pr. acceptable courses in bacteriology an and immunology. Neal 
Nature, activities tr methods of of viruses and rickettsiae; their relation to 


bacteria, plants 


609. Clinical Mycology (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arrangement. 
permission of the instructor and acceptable courses in bacteriolo Nal 
ethods and techniques used in isolating and propagating yeasts, molds an s and actinomycete 
pathogenic for animals, Laboratory diagnosis of fungus infections in 


611. Advanced Pathology (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 6, Pr, VM 453 or — Spring 
or Summer. Seibo 
A comprehensive study of systemic and special pathology. 
613. Diagnostic Histopathology (1-5). Hours and credit to be arranged. Pr., VM 465. 
Any quarter by arran ement. Seibold 
A comprehensive study of the histopathology of diseases of domestic, wild and zoo animals. 
The student studies all appropriate material submitted for histopathologic diagnosis under 
e n of the pathologists. 
615. Oncology (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Pr, VM 465, Any quarter by — E 


ro 
PS od 
animals, 


—* — Anatomy (5-5). Lec. 2, Lab. 9. Pr., permission of instructor. 


Any quat by arrangement. Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
o-vascular Anatomy. B. Anatomy of the Uro-genital System. C. Neuroanatomy. D. 
The Anatomy of the Locomotor System, and E. The Anatomy of the Special Senses. 


624. Experimental Neuroanatomy (5). Lec. 2, Lab, 9. Pr., VM 621-622 (C) Neuro- 
anatomy, Any quarter by arrangemen Fitzgerald and Whiteford 
A study of results E especially oriented —— lesions of the central nervous system 
employing the Horsley-Clark stereotaxic instrument. 


625-6260. Advanced Histology of Domestic Animals (5-5) Lec. Me. Lab. Any 
quarter by arrangement. Fitzgerald and White 
A detailed study of special phases of the microscopic structure of —— and organs, 

631. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Any quarter by arrangement. Pr. 
mission of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. ‘hark 
A study of the physiological response of the body to disease. It is an attempt to explain 
the signs and symptoms of diseases based on physiological principles. The diseases die 
cussed will be those of the liver, kidney and digestive systems. 

632, Advanced Pathological —— (5. Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by ar- 
rangement, Pr., permission of the instructor. Clark 
A p logical explanation of abnormalities of the reproductive and endocrine system 

633. Advanced Pathological Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by — * 


ment. Pr., permission of instructor. 
Those abnormalities of the nervous system which lend themselves to a physiological & 


planation. 

635-636. Advanced Veterinary (5-5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Any quarter 
by arrangement. Pr., VM 436, VM 437, VM 438. Clark and Woodley 
A de study of the pharmacology of some of the more important drugs used in vet 


erinary medicine. In the laboratory, the students will have an opportunity to determine 
the pharmacology of the drugs on the horse, cow, pig, and dog. 

638. Digestive Processes in Domestic Mammals (5). Lec. 5. Any quarter by arrange 
ment. Pr., VM 421 or its — and b Burns 
A detailed study of the bacterial digestion as well as the motility of the 
suiscdntitinél tact iu. teaser milioi 


EE 
, 
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639. Small Animal Nutrition (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Any quarter by arrangement. 
ion of the instructor and acceptable courses in physiology. Burns 

Requirement of amino acids, fats, carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins for dogs, cats and 
— —— animals. Nutritional antagonists and symptoms of nutritional deficiencies in the 


043. —— Radiation * (5) Lec. —— Lab. 3. LAB quarter by arrange- 
ment. Pr., permission of the instructor le courses in chemistry and 
animal physiology. Clark 
A study of the instruments used for radiation detection, isotope techniques, and diag- 
nostic tests used in animals, and the effects of radiation on animal tissues, The isotopes 
will be primarily gamma emitters. 

645. Electrocardiology and Blood Vaus Physiology (5). Any — by arrange- 

LP rmissi f instruct d ED E hysiol Clark 
À Sad of. are — the blood ^ et system and the —— —— used in 
electrocardiology. 

647, Canine Neurosurgery (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Any quarter by arran t. Pr, 
permission of the instructor Hoerlein and Clark 
The study of the applied anatomy, physiology, physical and radiographic diagnosis, and 

surgical correction of lesions (especially those of traumatic origin) affecting the nervous 
system of tbe dog. by 

651-652. Advanced Large Animal Surgery (5-5) Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Any quarter 
arrangement, Gibbons, Vaughan and Walker 
Research in surgery. Advanced techniques for surgical procedures in the domestic — 

654-655. Advanced Large Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, pe 8. d. ee 
arrangement, ibbons Wiggins 
Special study of the causes, methods of ám treatment * — of contro 
eradication of selected non-surgical diseases of domestic animals 

657-658, Breeding Diseases of Animals (5-5). Any ay quarter by arran Gibbons 
A research course for graduate study of fertility in cated 
investigation into the etiology, ——— and treatinent of sterility and — 5 fer- 
tility. Diseases of pregnancy and parturition are also included. 

660. Advanced Small Animal Surgery (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 10. Any quarter by arrange- 
ment, Hoerlein 
Techniques in general small animal surgery. 

662. Advanced Small Animal Orthopedic Surgery (5). Lec, 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter 
by arrangement. Hoerlein 
New techniques in general orthopedic surgery 

663. Advanced Small Animal Eye Surgery (5) Lec. 1, Lab, 10, Any quarter by 
arrangement. Hoerlein 
New techniques in eye surgery 

664-665. Advanced Small Animal Medicine (5-5). Lec. 1, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 
arrangement. Hoerlein 
Special study of the causes, methods of diagnosis, treatment and control of non-surgical 
diseases of small animals. 


666. Advanced Canine Neurology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Any quarter by tip ov 
oerle 
o study of etiology of diagnosis, treatment and control of neurological diseases of the 
dog. 


007, Normal Radiological Anatomy (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. Any quarter by — 


t. 
A detailed study of the normal structure, size and position of the various organs as hey 
appear on flat and contrast radiographs. 

668. Advanced prp eu (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8, Any quarter by, arrangement, Geary 
A detailed van diographic techniques in fluoroscopy, uses of con- 
trast mediums, — the cele roa image —— (7 cineradiography. 

669, ET Interpretations (5). Lec. 1, Lab, 8. Any quarter by — — 

r, VM 667 
Advanced study of radiological interpretation of pathological lesions of domestic niei 
671. Small Animal Cardiovascular Surgery (5). Lec. I, Lab. 10. Any quarter by 


arrangement, Hoerlein and Horne 
Application of accepted, as well as the recently developed techniques of cardiovascular 
surgery. 

696. Seminar (0). Non-credit course required of all graduate students in Veterinary 
Medicine. Staff 
Meets regularly at scheduled intervals each year during Spring Quarter. 

698. Research Problems (2 to 5). Credit to be arranged. Staff 


699. Research and Thesis; credit to be arranged. Staff 
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Zoology-Entomology (ZY) 


Professors Arant, Baker, Dendy, Eden, Good, Guyton, Pearson, and Swingle 
Research Lecturer Porter 
Associate Professors Arthur, Blake, Dusi, K. Hays, Ivey, Lawrence, Mecham 
Ottis, Prather, and Turner 
Assistant Professors D. Hays, F. Lawrence, and Shell 
Instructors Ingle and Sanford 
Graduate Assistants Frady, Kimbrough, and Tyer 


The courses in this department are designed to teach the fundamental and eco- 
nomic principles of animal biology; they are especially planned to serve students in 
Agriculture, Agricultural Education, Education, Home Economics, Laboratory Tech- 
nology, Pre-Medicine, Secondary Education, Science and Literature, Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and Zoology. 

Courses have been arranged for those students desiring to major or minor in Ento- 
mology, Fisheries Management, Wildlife Management, and other Zoological sciences, 
There are many opportunities for well trained students in the field of Entomology, 
Fisheries and Wildlife Management, and Zoology. The various divisions of the United 
States Department of Agriculture use trained men and women for research, extension, 
and regulatory work in combating insects, rodents and other pests. The Department o 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, uses biologists in connection with wildlife research 
and management. The U.S, Soil Conservation Service offers employment to those 
trained in impounded water management for fish culture. State Departments of Agri- 
culture use trained men for regulatory and inspection service. The research, extension, 
and teaching staffs of colleges and universities are also fields of opportunity as are 
commercial organizations in various phases of zoological work, 


100, Zoological Orientation (0), Lec. 1. Fall. Staff 
Historical and current concepts embodied in various disciplines of the zoological aciences, 
101. General Zoology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 2. All quarters. Staff 


The principles animal biology emphasizing metabolism, growth, reproduction, ood in- 
heritance; structure, habit, function, distribution, and economic importance of non-chordate 


. Zoology ., Lee, LJ ^» * quart . Staff 
us — the ogy (5). — ig funnel ii irs dg —— heredity, and economic 
importance of chordate animals. 


204. Insects (3). General elective. Blake 
An íntroduction to the study of lífe processes, occurrence, and importance of insects, (May 
not be taken for credit by students who have already earned credit in a more advanced 
course in entomology.) 


205. Wildlife Conservation (3). Fall. General elective. Hays 
The conservation and natural history of important wildlife animals, especially Alabama 
amphibians, reptiles, birds and mammals. Some field trips may be required, as substitute 
for part of the scheduled lectures. 


206. Conr ation in the United States (3). Winter, Spring, Summer. General Le 
ve. 
The basic facts essential to an understanding of current problems pertaining to the con- 
servation of our rapidly depleting natural resources such as soil water, minerals, forest, 
and wildlife. Especially planned for elementary and high school teachers. 


207. Birds (3). Lec. 3. Fall, Summer. General elective. 
Birds in relation to agriculture and game management, recognition of various specie« as to 
flight, color markings, songs, and feeding babits. 


210. Fish Culture (3). Lec. 3. Winter. General elective, 
Introduction to the construction and management of ponds, and the principles underlying 
fish —— — fishing methods, bait production, and the identification of the more 
common sport ° 


214. Vertebrate Physiology and Anatomy (5). Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall Pr. ZY E 


A survey of the function and structure of the organ systems of the vertebrate. This offering 
is aimed primarily to fill the needs of students in the Schools of Agriculture and Education. 
It cannot be used as a prerequisite to ZY 424, 


300. Genetics (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 101-2 and 
MH 107 or 111. Mecham 
Designed to acquaint the student with basic genetic principles, theoretical basis for wenetic 
anten and modern areas of research. Laboratory work emphasizes experiments with the 

y. A 


301. 


A E 
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401. 


407. 


410. 


411. 
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Comparative Anatomy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall, Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 


1601-3. Mecham 
Comparison of the systems of the vertebrates. 


. Vertebrate Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, Spring. Pr, ZY 101-2. 


Ivey 
A consideration of the details of fertilization, cleavage, morphogenesis, and organogenesis 
of the amphioxus, frog, chick, pig, and human from a descriptive and analytical viewpoint. 
Laboratory work will consist of a study of prepared material supplemented with available 
living material. 


Medical —— D 5 (5) Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. 1 Pr., ZY 101-2, Guyton 
À biological stud flatworms, roundworms, and protozoa with special empha- 
sis on the distribution, d agens cycle, diagnosis, prevention, and control of forms affecting the 
health of man. Consideration will be given to the interrelationship between helminths of 
man and other animals, 


General Entomo Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Summer. rs 21:101-8, Good 
The general eren. A Wr I RE the —— arro Class Insects. 

Forest pm ey. ks 4, Lab. 2. S Pro, ZY 1 a Pearson 
Principles of entomo in relation to insects —— forest products; recognition, 


life histories, and control of major insects of forests. 


General Animal Ecology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., 10 hours of gen- 
eral zoology or permission of instructor. K. Hays 
An introduction to the physical and biotic factors of the environment and how these fac- 
tors affect animal life. The effects of one animal or group of animals on another animal 
or group. 

Micrology (5). Lec, 3, Lab, 6. Fall, Winter. Pr. ZY 101-2. Dusi 
Methods of fization, im sectioning, staining and mounting tissues of the vertebrates 
and invertebrates. 


Practical Fish Culture e (9. As Swingle 
Credit will be arranged OR er —— 
commercial i or on other phases of fish culture. 


Invertebrate Zoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 101-2 and junior 
standin Dendy 


B- 
Tbe biology, taxonomy, and ecology of invertebrate animals. 


Economic Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall, Spring, Summer, Pr., junior 
standin ing. Guyton 
A consideration of the biological aspects, life histories, and control of insects, 


—— Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and junior — 
— mites, and ticks of e pne ns or medical importance to man. Emphasis * 
be placed on the role of arthropods in the transmission of protozoan end other diseases and 
the prevention of these diseases by controlling their arthropod vectors. 


Forest Insects (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 304, 305, or 402 and junior 
standing. Hyche 
Principal insects of forests and forest goeds their importance, taxonomy, bionomics, and 
control. Emphasis will be — on life histories and habits, identification by morphologi- 
cal characteristics and type of damage, and control by chemical, biological, and cultural or 
forest-management practices, 


. Bee Culture (3). Lec. 2, Lab, 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 101 and junior — 


uyton 
Manipulation and production of bees and honey, and a consideration of bee diseases, 
General Insect Morphology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 304 and jun- 
ior standing. Good 
Comparative external anatomy and generalized internal structures Of insects; characteristics 
used in taxonomy will be emphasized. 


rae eir — — My un A am A a paa peni pr- E of the AN aem 
Staats BE Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 304 and junior 


A systematic determination of insects through orders, families, genera, and species. 


General Parasitology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr, ZY 101-2 and junior 
standin Turner 
The origin, adaptations, physiology, and ecology of parasites. The identification and life 
histories of representative parasitic protozoa, helminths, and arthropods with emphasis on 
host-parasite relationships. Techniques of examining animals for the presence of parasites 
and the proper preparation of such collections for study. 


414. 


415. 


421. 


B 


426. 


431. 


436. 


437. 
438. 


498. 
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Aquatic Insect Taxonomy (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer, even years. Pr., ZY 
304 and junior standing. 
SEE sun MF tti SQ HAB UIN GRAMM, OA. e. o 


—— (5) Lec. 3, Lab, 6, Spring. Pr., CH 104, PS 205, ZY 101-2, and 
junior standing. De 
Biological, chemical, and physical factors affecting aquatic life. 


Vertebrate Zoology I (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring. Pr., ZY 102 and junior 
standing. Mecham 
The taxonomy, ccology, and evolution of fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 


—— Zoology II (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 102 and junior — 


mg. 
The basic tàxonomy, ecology, evolution, and some biological principles of birdy and mam- 
mals. 


Animal Physiology (5). Lec. 4, Lab, 3. Fall, Winter. Pr. ZY 301 and junior 
(5). 4, all, — 


A “systematic study of the physiology of the nervous system, special senses, circulation, 
respiration, digestion, kidney function, hormonal control, and reproduction. An effort i 
made to acquaint the student with methods of experimentation as a means for the direc 
acquisition of physiological facts. 


Frioul Somme Maispati Lec, 4, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 101.3. 
—— game management theory, techniques, and administration. 


. Hatchery Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Spring. Pr., junior nse 


t 
Operation of hatcheries for the production of cold- and warm-water game fish and bail 
minnows; care of brood fish; methods of stocking, fertilizing, supplementary feeding, and 
controlling weeds; transportation of fish; control of parasites; and related hatchery problems. 


Principles of Heredity (5). Lec, 5. Winter, Summer. Pr., ZY 101-2 or BY 
201-2 and junior Staff 
A survey course in the science of genetics designed for students who will not take additional 
courses in genetics. The basic facts essential for an understanding of the mode of inherl 
tance in plants and animals will be presented in a non-technical manner. Credit may not 
be allowed for both ZY 430 and ZY 300. Restricted to students in Education except by 
special permission. 


Field Zoology (5. Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., Teaching Experience - 


gned to give secondary teachers a knowledge of natural history and field identification 
of common animals of thís region. 'The collection and preparation of specimens for class- 
room use will be included. Restricted to students in Education except by special permission. 


Animal Biology (5). Lec.-Dem. 5. Summer. Pr, Teaching Experience and 
—— dai a 

ciples of biology with emphasis on the structure and function of the human 
body. Preparation and utilization of demonstration material will be stressed. Restricted to 
aule ia. Rlnceica vait by — 


. Marine Biology (3). Lec. 3. Fall. Pr., acceptable chemistry background ; w 


junior standing. 
Introduction to the physical, chemical, and biological characteristics of the — 
vironment. 


Management of Small Impoundments (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Summer. Pr., jun- 
ior standing. Swingle 
A consideration of the species of fish used in the management of small impoundments, spe 
cies balance, population balance analysis, methods of correcting unbalanced conditions, 
renovation of old impoundments and related problems of water management. 


Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., junior standing. Shell 
An introduction to the study of vital statistics of "fish populations. 


Wildlife Techniques (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6, Fall. Pr., ZY 101-2 and junior * 
ing and laboratory techniques employed in wildlife management and research; famil- 
iarization with wildlife literature. 


Special Problems (1-3). Pr., senior standing. Stalf 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; C Fisheries es. ala D. Wildlife Management, A ste 
dent cun register for a total of not more than three hours credit. 
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GRADUATE COURSES 


The Department of Zoology-Entomology offers graduate training on the Muster's 
and Doctoral levels. Students desiring graduate training in zoology, entomology, fish- 
eries management, or wildlife management should have a degree from a recognized 
institution with adequate undergraduate training in zoology, botany, chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics. The training should include 30 hours of biological science 
related to the major subject. DRE in agricultural subjects is essential also except 
for majors in zoology. Qualified students lacking one or more prerequisite subjects 
* be admitted but will be required by the departmental advisory committee to 
make up the prerequisites without credit. 


The Auburn University Agricultural Experiment Station has at present active 
research projects in entomology, fisheries management, wildlife management, and 
zoology, These projects afford an opportunity for part-time employment by graduate 
students on a two-year basis as graduate assistants. There are also graduate assistant- 
ships in connection with the teaching program. 


The Farm Ponds project has approximately 150 ponds of various sizes which are 
available for use in training graduate students. Facilities of the Cooperative Wildlife 
Research Units are available 2 use in training graduate students in wildlife manage- 
ment. This unit is operated cooperatively by Auburn University, State Department 
of Conservation, the Fish and Wildlife Service of the Department of Interior and 
the Wildlife Management Institute. Facilities of the Experiment Station at Auburn 
and at the various sub-stations and experiment fields located in all parts of the state 
are available for conducting research in connection with these projects in entomology. 
Excellent Inboratory facilities are available for studies in insect physiology, insect 
toxicology, and economic entomology. Theses are required of all students, 


Students deyoting full time to graduate studies may complete the M.S. degree 
within a minimum of one calendar year. The doctoral degree requires a minimum of 
three schoo! vears or nine quarters beyond the B.S. degree. Students on one-half time 
assistantships require two calendar years for completion of the M.S. degree or four 
calendar years for the completion of the Ph.D. degree. Part of the doctoral work may 
be done in absentia if necessary arrangements are made in advance, 


Graduate degrees offered in the Department of Zoology-Entomology are Master 

Science und Doctor of Philosophy. Areas of specialization are entomology, fish- 
eries management, wildlife management, or zoology proper. 

Comprehensive examinations will be given to all candidates for Master's and Doc- 
toral degrees. Master's degree candidates may receive written examinations at the 
discretion of the candidate's faculty-advisory committee and will be given an oral 
examination. All students in the doctoral program will be given comprehensive writ- 
ten and oral qualifying examinations prior to admittance to candidacy for degree. 

en the thesis work has been completed a final oral examination will be held. 


In all of these fields there are opportunities in research, in state experiment sta- 
tions, government divisions, and commercial organizations. There are other oppor- 
tunities as extension workers, biologists in Soil Conservation Service, regulatory and 
x gan service in the U.S. Plant Pest Control Division, as teachers in high schools 

colleges, and in state departments of agriculture. 


601. Insect Mo hology (3. Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 407. Good 
Detailed studies of the internal structures of insects. 


Advanced Insect Taxonomy (5). Lec. 1, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr, ZY 410, Good 
A detailed study of the tion of insects. Special emphasis is placed on the classi- 
fication of orders and families of insects in which the student is interested. 


- Insect Physiology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 424 and ZY 601. Ottis 
General and comparative physiology of the organ systems of insects, A minimum of two 
literature reviews will be made by each student during the quarter. 


Insect i * * Winter, Ed 
Toxic Me vi Ea —— M and use of insecticides; spray der E 


relation to health; research methods ‘in insect toxicology. 


Oo i . * LJ i 
— ney). bees 9. an Aes eg sé birds of southeastern United States. 


Mammalogy (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr. ZY 420. Dusi 
The life history, ecology, and taxonomy of mammals, with special reference to game, fur- 
bearing, and predator groups; preparation of skins aod pelts for study and display, 
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Farm Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Fall. Pr., ZY 426. Pearson 
This course is designed for uate students majoring in Game Management or Fisberies 
Management. Application of game management tbeories, techniques, and administration 
with special emphasis on farm game species. 


Forest and Range Game Management (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr.. ZY 426, 


Pearson 
For graduate students majoring in Game Management or Fisheries Management. Applica- 


tion of game management theories, techniques, and administration with special reference 
to forest and range game, 


Advanced Applied Entomology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3, Fall. Pr., ZY 402, Guyton 
Methods of insect control incl g inspection, quarantines, and other legal procedures; 
—— biological, and cultural control; principal pests of United States; pests likely 


Immature Forms of Insects (5). Lec. 2, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 410. Hays 
Structure and identification of immature forms of insects; methods of collective and pre- 
serving; development and use of keys for classifying immature insects. 

Advanced Insect Morphology and Embryology (3). Lec. 1, Lab. 6. Spring. 
Pr., ZY 601. Blake 
Insect morphology in relation to comparative embryological development of insects. 
Advanced Insect Toxicology (5). Lec. 4, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr., ZY 604. Arthur 
Mode of action, mode of entry, relation of chemical structure to toxicity, and precision 
Ames of determination of insecticides; recent developments in the Beld of insecticide 

emistry. 
Physiology of the Cell (3). Lec. 3. Winter, Pr., ZY 424 and Organic —— 
t 


An examination of the basic physiological processes at the cellular level with the tools 
aud approaches of physical science. 


Advanced Fisheries Biology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 437. Shell 
Studies of the concepts of population dynamics, yield prediction equations, aid the in- 
teraction of reproduction, growth, and mortality in fish populations, 

Systematic Ichthyology (5). Lec. L, Lab. 8. Spring. Pr., ZY 421. Staff 


Principles of classification and the construction and utilization of keys for the identification 
of fishes. 


Advanced Limnology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Winter. Pr. ZY 415. Dendy 
Principles and methods employed in modern limnological research. 
Fish Culture (2). Lec. 2. Winter. Swingle 


Cultural practices used in the production of fish for food, 


Management of Streams and Large Impoundments (5), Lec. 4, Lab. 3. ou 
mer, 

Fish populations of streams ond large impoundments and a consideration of methods for 
the management of these populations. 


Zoological Literature (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., graduate — 

uyton 
A study of zoological literature including journals, indexes, abstracting services, and standard 
references. For laboratory each student is required to review, abstract, and present written 
and oral reports on published results of research in his major field. 


Organic Evolution (3). Lec. 3. Winter. Pr., ZY 430 or ZY 300. Mecham 
A consideration of evolutionary principles as illustrated by the various biological disciplines, 
particularly genetics, systematics, and paleontology. 


Advanced Animal Physiology (5), Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter. Pr., ZY 424, s Ottis 
The neuromuscular, neurocirculatary, and neorohormonal basis for animal behavior. A 
minimum of two literature reviews will be required of each student during the quarter. 


Endocrinology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6, Spring. Pr., ZY 424 and Organic — — 


This course is designed for qualified students in animal biology who wish to make 9 
rigorous study of the animal hormones. Operative removal of glands and studies before 
and after treatment will be made in the laboratory. 


Advanced Genetics (5). Lec. 3, Lab, 4, Fall, odd years. Pr., ZY 300. Ivey 
A continuation of ZY 300 emphasizing embryological effects, plasmagenes, speciation, effect 
of environment, biochemical genetics, and cytogenetics. 


Advanced Embryology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 4. Winter, odd years. Pr. ZY 302 
and ZY 308, Ivey 
Fertilization, mechanism of cleavage, origin of asymmetry, gastrulation, organ-forming sul 
stances, cell lineage, effects of centrifugation, parthogenesis, histogenesis, metabolism of the 
embryo, and effects of environment will be studied. Laboratory work will be done o9 
chick, frog, insect, mollusk, fish, or other animal of special interest to the student, 
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Helminthology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Spring, Pr., ZY 411. Tumer 
Advanced studies of the morphology, physiology, life cycles, and host-parasite relation- 
ships of belminths, Opportunity for making extensive literature studies and collections of 
the parasites of a particular group of animals in which the student is most interested. 


Protozoology (5). Lec. 3, Lab. 6. Winter, even n years, Pr., ZY 411. Turner 
A study of both free-living and parasitic protozoa important to "agriculture, wildlife, and 
man. Morphology, physiology, reproduction, ecology, and life histories of parasitic forms 
will be emphasized. 


Furbearer and Waterfowl Management (5). Lec, 3, Lab. 4. Winter, Pr., ZY 
426, Pearson 
For graduate students with a major or minor in wildlife management. A study of furbearer 
and waterfowl) resources. Emphasis is placed on problems of management and utilization. 
Ecology of Animal Populations (3). Lec, 3. Fall. Pr., ZY 306. K. Hays 
An investigation of the balance of nature, population cycles, natural regulation of animal 
number, competition, epizootics, and the compensatory adjustments of populations to 
changes in the environment. 


Herpe tology (3. Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Winter, odd years. Pr., ZY 421. Mecham 
A study of the morphology, —— ecology, and behavior of amphibians and reptiles. 
Laborstory collecting, preserving, and identification of local specimens will be an important 
consideration, 
Nematology (3). Lec. 2, Lab. 3. Spring. Pr, ZY 632. Cairns 
Advanced study of free-living and plant- and animal- parasitic nematodes. Detailed con- 
sideration of aspects of morphology, reproduction, development, responses, physiology, and 
ecology 
Field Entomology (3). Lec.- Des: 4. Fall or vr Spring. Pr, graduate standing. 
Identification of more important orders, families, and species of insects; a consideration of 
morphology, physiology, and development of insects; control of major pests. A collection 
of at least 100 species of economic insects will be required. 
Chemical Control of Insects (3). Lec.-Dem. 4. Winter. Pr., graduate standing. 
Properties of insecticides, including toxic action in living organisms; major uses and methods 
of application of formulations; hazards involved in handling insecticides; spray residues in 
relation to marketability of crops. 


Heredity and Evolution (5). Lec,-Dem. 5, Summer. Pr., 10 hours of — 

biology, botany, or zoology and teaching e nce, 

Principles of genetics and evolution as encoun by secondary teachers with — 

d aor a aspects. Common misconceptions regarding heredity and evolution will be 
cuss * 


Seminar, Credit to be arranged. Stalf 


Special Problems (2-5). All quarters. S 
A. Zoology; B. Entomology; c1 Apiculture; D. Parasitology; E. Physiology, F. Fisheries 
Management; G. Wildlife Management. 


Research and Thesis. Credit to be arranged. Staff 
Doctoral Research and Dissertation. Credit to be arranged. Staff 


Councils and Committees 
1963-1964 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


The President, Executive Vice President, Assistant to the President, Dean of Fac- 
ulties, Dean of the Graduate School, Director of Agricultural Extension Servi 
Director of Agricultural Experiment Station System, Director of Buildings 
Grounds, Business Manager, Director of University Relations, Director of Develop- 
ment, Director of Institutional Research. 


COUNCIL OF DEANS 


The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties Huntley (Chairman), 
Deans Allen, Cater, Coker, Foy, Greene, Parker (ex officio), Pierce, Pumphrey, 
Saun Smith, Speer, Spidle; Colonels Johnson, Williams; Captain Curtis; Messrs. 
Brumfield, Cantrell, C. W, Edwards. 


GRADUATE COUNCIL 


The President, Executive Vice President, Dean of Faculties (ex officio), W. V. 
Parker (Chairman), W. S. Bailey (Vice Chairman), L. P. Burton, J. D. Capps, S. T. 
Coker, W. T. Dalton, B. T. Lanham, F. T. McCann, K. Ottis, R. L. Partin, W. D. 
Spears, M. Sykes, D. M. Vestal, C. H. Weaver, Rebecca Roden (Secretary). 


RESEARCH COUNCIL 
W, S. Bailey (Chairman), W. M. Andrews, B. W. Arthur, R. J. Bear, K. Brenkert, 


E. Current-Garcia, E. Ikenberry, W. C, Jonson, J. E. Land, S. C. McIntyre, M. C. 
MeMillan, H. R. Seibold, Coyt Wilson. 


COMMITTEES 
Academic Hones 


ty— 
W. A. Tincher, W. B. Bunger, Jeannetta Land, J. H. Yeager, three students. 
Admissions (Unde uate)— 
2 E. J. Brumfield, W, Hinton, W. A. Tincher, Mildred Van de Mark, Howard 
trong. 


Awards— 

S. T. Coker, Katharine Cater, Clercie Edwards, J. T. Hood, M. Sykes, J. D. Wade. 
Athletics— 

R. W. Allen, W. S. Bailey, F. Davis, W. T. Ingram, J. B. Sarver, C. R. Saunders, 
C. F. Simmons. 


endar— 
C. W. Edwards, K. M. Autrey, G. W. Beard, B. T. Lanham, C. R. Saunders, W. 
A. Speer. 
Campus Planning— 
: L. E. Funchess, W. T. Ingram, F. M. Orr, F. H. Pumphrey, E. V. Smith, W. A 
peer. 
Class Schedules— 
C. W. Edwards, C. P. Anson, J. R. Briney, Clercie Edwards, T. H. Ellis, W. R. 
Patrick, C. F. Simmons, J. E. Swanson, J. D. Wade. 
Concessions Bo 
O. W. Bickel, Katharine Cater, A. A. Miller, E. B. Taylor, and three student 
members. 
Courses and Curricula— 
M. C. Huntley, C. H. Cantrell, C. W. Edwards, Charles Kelley, W. V. Parker. 
C. F. Simmons. 
Discipline— 
zt or Men: R, C. Anderson, A. G. W. Johnson, C. R. Saunders, E. V. Smith, one 
ent, 
For Women: Katharine Cater, Jeannetta Land, Laura Newell, one student. 
Exchange Fellowships— 
M. C, Huntley, E. Current-Garcia, C. R, Saunders. 
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Fraternities— 

G. W. Beard, Katharine Cater, G. J, Cottier; J. E. Foy, one student member. 
Health— 

M. W. Brown, A. E. Fourier, J. E. Foy, Mildred Van de Mark. 
High School Relations— 

H. N. Hawkins, E. J; Brumfield, Katharine Cater, Clercie Edwards, J. E. Foy, 
Howard Strong, W. A. Tincher, one student member. 
Honor Societies— 

E. O. Price, F. M. Orr, C. H. Weaver. 


ce— 

R. C. Anderson, W. T. Ingram, C. C. Stalnaker. 
Lectures and Concerts— 

Katharine Cater, R. C. Cargile, C. E. Cook, E. M. Crawford, E. Justice, J. E. 
Kendrick, |, H. Liverman, T. B. Peet, three student members. 


C. H, Cantrell, R. W. Allen, A. H. Groth, G. M. Hocking, J. E. Land, K. Ottis, 
G. E. Tanger, R. L. Saunders, Lilly Spencer, W. A. Speer. , 
Mental Health— 
M. W. Brown, Katharine Cater, J, E. Foy, R. W. Mayer. 
Nuclear Science— 

W. M. Andrews, H. E. Carr, C, H. Clark, S. T. Coker, D. E. Davis, W. V, 
Parker, C. R, Saunders, R. D. Spann, C. H. Weaver, Coyt Wilson, R. E. Wingard, 
D. M. Vestal. 

Orientation— 
C. W, Edwards, O. W, Bickel, E. J. Brumfield, C. H. Cantrell, Katharine Cater, 
Clercie Edwards, J. E. Foy, J. M. Richardson, one student member. 
it— 
: jl E. Funchess, Berta Dunn, Pattie Haney, A. W. Reynolds, J. B. Sarver, M. 
ykes. 
Radiological Safety— 

C. H. Clark, W. M, Andrews, H. E. Carr, D. E. Davis, L. E. Funchess, G. W. 
Hargreaves, G. M. Kosolapoff, H. R. Thacker, H. Zallen (Radiological Safety Officer), 
Registration— 

C. W. Edwards, C, P. Anson, F. W. Applebee, J. R. Briney, R. C. Cargile, S, T. 
Coker, Clercie Edyards, T. H. Ellis, A. E. Fourier, G. C. Foster, D. D. Hall, W. M, 
Hines, J. L. Jeff, DeWitt Mullins, W. V. Parker, W. R. Patrick, Rebecca Roden, C. 
F. Simmons, Lilly Spencer, H. Strong, W. A. Tincher, J. D. Wade, H. T. Wingate. 
Religious Life— 

ohn Deloney, J. H. Blackstone, L. P. Burton, D. A. Collins, J. C. Green, four 
student members. 

Research Grant-in-Aid— . 

S. C. McIntyre, W, S. Bailey, (Ex-officio), R. W. Ball, Karl Brenkert, W. B. 
Bunger, M. J. Burns, J. E. Kendrick, F. T. McCann, K., Ottis, T. B. Peet, Eithel Rose. 
Social Life— 

Katharine Cater, G. W. Beard, Frank Davis, J. E. Foy, Mary George Lamar, 
Jeannetta Land, five student members. 

Student Financial Aid— ; 

J. E. Greene, F. S. Arant, Karl Brenkert, R. C. Cargile, Katharine Cater, J. F. 

Dunlap, R. B. Strong, Mrs. Robert R. Chesnutt (Secretary). 
Student Publications— 
J. E. Foy, P. C. Burnett, E. M. Crawford, W. T. Ingram, five student members. 


raffic— 
L. E, Funchess, L. O. Abney (Ex-officio), O. W. Bickel, Cliff Godfrey, J. T. Hood, 
- O. Jones, S. L. Thompson, Coyt Wilson, four student members. 
nion— 


J. E. Foy, Katharine Cater, C. E. Cook (Ex-officio), F. Davis, W, T. Ingram, Mary 
George — J. B. Sarver, Chairman of Faculty Council, President of Faculty Club, 
eight students. 

University Relations— 

E. M. Crawford, Trudy Cargile, R. Chesnutt, Ruth Faulk, J. E. Foy, H. N. Haw- 
kins, J. Roden, K. B. Roy, J. B. Sarver, J. E. Swanson, E. Wegener, L. B. Williams, 
One student member. 


Faculty and Staff 


OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION 
1962-1963 


(The first date Se —— indicates p —* of first appointment to any position in 
the institution; the the year o ntment to present rank. Effective date 
resignation shown — for persons w — * were not carried in a previous catalog. 


DRAUGBON, RALPH BROWN... President, 1951, 1948 
4 M:S. "Auburn University; LL.D. (Honorary) Birmingham-Southern College. 


— ROBERT C.. ——Axccutive Vice-President, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University, M.A., University of North Carolina; Ph.D., New York University. 


**"VALLERY, H. FW — Assistant to the President, 1950, 1960 
B.A., M A.. Louisiana State University; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia University, 


Hunter, | Micuer C. Dean of Faculties, 1949 
p 22M —— M i, 4, Emory University; L. LL. D. | Millsaps College; Litt.D., University 
6 


EMERITI, 1962 


ALLISON, FRED ie s Emeritus of Physics, March, 1961 
A.B., Emory and Henry College; M.A., Ph.D., University of Virginia. 


ATKIN (Um ee TOW. Emeritus o eign Lang March, 1961 
Pb. A.B., Lebanon Prone ine ya mde of PL Eon * r- a AAAS ss 


Camp, E. W. -Professor Emeritus of Textile Technology, March, 1961 
B.S., Georgia. School | of [ Technology; M.S., Auburn University. 


Eaton, W. H. .... Associate Professor Emeritus of Dairy Husbandry, March, 1961 
B.S., North Carolina State College. 


Gods. T. OL Á— snor Emeritus of Animal Husbandry ry and 
B.S., University of Tennessee; M.S., University of Kentucky Nutrition, March, 1961 


Har, W.W. . |. Professor Emeritus of Electrical Engineering, March, 1961 
B. S., M. * M.E., Auburn University; E.E., University of Wisconsin; M.E.E., Johns Hopkins. 


M. e — —— Professor Emeritus of Horticulture, March, 1961 
AY “University; M.S., Ph.] D., higan State University. 


Jones, Dan T... — — Professor Emeritus of Industrial Laboratories, June, 1961 
Diploma, Auburn University. 





ene Fane — Professor Emeritus of Education, June, 1962 
A., — State University. 


Prrrs, pr . Associate Professor Emeritus of Mathematics, March, 1961 
E.E., p, University. 


Roe, oom W. . Associate Professor Emeritus of Foreign Languages, March, 1961 
| M.A., Cornell University. 


EAM L. M. a, essor Emeritus —— Graphics, March, 1901 
B.S., University y of North Caro ; M.S., Auburn Unive 

Suowarrrn, B. R. — Professor PENIS of Education, March, 1961 
A.B., Oberlin College; M. Š- Fh. D., Columbia Universi 

THOMAS, ALBERT L. |... Professor Emeritus of CATA Graphics, March, 1961 
B.S.. M.Sc., M.E. Auburn University. 

Asney, Louis O... — Associate Professor of Art, 1950, 1959 
B.App.Art, M. App. Art, . Auburn Univ ersity. 

ADAMS, CLEVELAND L...... Head Professor of Textile Technology, 1952 
B.T.E., Aubum University. 

ADAMS, FRED —— Associate Professor of Soils, 1955 
B.S., M.S. Louisiana State; Ph. D., California. 


** On leave. 
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*ALBERT, ROOSEVELT A. — Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
D.V.M., Auburn University 


WILLIAM —— ri QM 
a eim iun P, Jn or in Electrical Engineering, 1962 


ÄLEXANDER, Jess McF, Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1960 
A.B. W Winthrop College; M.A., Columbia; Art Students League, N.Y.; School of Art Institute, 
Chicago; Atelier Ziegler and Academie Montartre, P Paris. 


ALroRb, MARGARET §,000000000 Instructor of Bacteriology, 1961 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., University of Kentucky. 

*Atvorv, Mary K.-T nstructor in Mathematics, 1942 
B.S., Illinois. 

*AMACHEÓn, ANNE W....— — Assistant Professor of English, 1962 


B.A., Agnes Scott; M. Y Radcliffe; | Ph. D. a New York. 


AMAcHEen, RICHARD E.. —— — Associate Professor of English, 1957 
A.B, Ohio; Ph.D., Pittsburgh. - 


AwLiNC, HARRY I. 
B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State 


Anson, CHARLES P... „Head — of Economics and 
A.B., Wisconsin; M.A., Ohio ! State; state; Ph.D., North Carolina. Business Administration, 1946 


ANrnony, Waho Bl LI — Professor of Animal Science, 1953, 1955 
B.S., [ninols; MS. Texas A. & M.; Ph.D., Cornell, 


ÅPPLEBEE, FRANK WW... .  ... — EAA Professor rx Art, 1926, 1932 
Diploma, Massachusetts College of Art; B.S., — Auburn Univ 


ARANT, FRANK S... =e) NND essor of Zoo — 2 
BS. S. Auburn University; Ph.D. — “ of logy and LR TED 


AnNorp, Donoruv DEAN . . . Associate Professor of Home Economics, 1929, 1957 
B.S., Peabody; M.A.. Columbia. 


A B. WaAYNE..... Associate essor of Zoology and Entom , 1951, 1960 
eg Y M.A, Ars University; E ead of "nd ology 





te Professor of Horticulture, 1959 


ASKEW, Eine — * Pi iof Professor of Physics, 1960 
Birmingham-Southem; MS. S., Ph.D., Virginia. 

* sew V e — Head Professor of Education, 1956, 1961 
S —— M.S., Ph.D., North Caro erp oem I of 

Arxins, GEORGE A. A sistant Football Coach, 1956 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

"Arms, LEAH Rawrs . . Instructor in History and Political Science, 1958, 1962 

, M.A,, Auburn University. 

parunencen FREDERICK RAYMOND. Instructor in Laboratory 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. Weckacloev, 1941, 1944 

hive scien Marw H. Associate Professor of Bacteriology, 1947 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 

Aure, KENNETH MAXWELL .— Head Professor of Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State; M.S., Ph. D., I Iowa State. 

— ames E... Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.S., North Carolina. Administration, 1950, 1956 

Baren, , JUNE MARSHALL.. — — Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1957 

4 Missouri Valley College; lege; M.S., Ohio ., Ohio State; tate; Ph. D., Missouri. 


E Bery W.. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B. S. Florence State College; M.B.A., Alabama. 


Batt, RicHARD WILLIAM — Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 1960 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Illinois. 


Banmiw, ALLEN Ray pou essor of Mechanical Engineering, 1961 
B.S.M.E., MEN AX D t Ph.D., Purdue, 


Banks — — Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1946, 1957 
Se are oe University ersity of Alabama; Ph.D., Columbia. of 





BankspArE, ROBBIE ANDREWS - Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1949, 1959 
A.B., Alabama College; B.S.L.S., M.S. L.S., Columbia University 


T 
Temporary. 
** On omn 
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BASKERVILL, MARGARET. . — Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1943, 1959 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman's. College; M.A., Michigan; Ph.D., Auburn University. 


BasonE, CLEBURNE A... Head Professor o oR gh Chemical Engineering, 1920, 1938 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; M.A., Michigan; Ph 


NE ua iR 
B.S.F., M.S., Ph.D., Purdue. 


Beanp, G, W. (Jerr)... Director of Athletics, 1937, 1951 
B.S., Auburn niversity, 


BEAUCHAMP, Bess pond Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
A.B., Hendrix College; M. WA. C Claremont | — School; M.A.L.S., Peabody College. 


e (9. m of Forestry, 1960 





po 07105 | ATTE Instructor in Industrial Management, 1962 
B.S.B.A., Auburn University. 
Bruser, THOMAS Arvin, JR.. Assistant Professor of History and 
B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Vanderbilt. - Political Science, 1957 
s LA s IR RO ET — Associate Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
B.S., M.A., Texas; Ph.D., Illinois. 
pariar OE ———— Associat e Frofessor of Music, 1949, 1957 
B.S., Baldwin-Wallace; M.A., Professional Diploma “Specialist in Music Education,” Columbia. 
BENTON, DEWARD E... —Instructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., University of Maryland. Administration, 1961, 1962 
BLACKSTONE, J. Howken... ...... Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1938, 1953 
B.S., M.S,, Auburn University. 
BLACKWELL, PAUL HOUSTON, Jr... -Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1962 
B.S., University of Maryland; Major, USA. 
BLAKE, GEORGE H., Jr. „Associate Professo Zoology-Entomology, 1947, 1957 
B.S., M.S., ss University; Ph.D., oy tS logy TEN 
BLAKNEY, WiLLIAM G, G.... —— — Associate Professor of Civil 
B.E., Nova Scotia Technical College; M.Sc., Ohio State. Engineering (P.E.), 1958, 1961 
Briss, Leora B. —— Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1957 
B.S., Kansas State; M.S., “Oregon Sta State. 
Buss R. Lec — Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1957, 1959 


B. A., Mount Union Cc College; M.A. Kentucky. 


Bown, Josern__Associate Professor of E economics and Business Administration, 1960 
B.S., Spring Hill College; M.A., Ph.D., 


Boston, Rosert O..  . — ees of Economics and 
B.S., M.S., Alabama. usiness Administration, 1950, 1959 

Borroms, Davi NEWTON. |. . Associate Dies of Agricultural 

4 M.S., Auburn University. Education, 1941, 1947 

Dh Lee R.. Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1960 
B.S., Florida State; Captain, U. USAF. 

BnapsERRY, GEORGE CA sistant Football Coach, 1951 
B.S., Georgia. 

Branson, DAN EARLE — . .. Associate Professor of Ciot Engineering (P.E.), 1962 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Aubum U University; Ph.D., University of 

BREYER, BERNARD R. — — — Associate Professor of English, 1949, 1955 
B.A., Vanderbilt; M.A., , Louisiana jana State; Ph.D., Virginia. 

BRISSON, Davin WINSLOW. — Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1958 

F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; ign; M.F.A., Ohio University. 

“Basson, HannmET E... — Instructor in Architecture, 1958 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of I Design; ! M.F. A., Ohio | University. 

— Isang. L... . . — Instructor in Elementary Education, 1962 
A.B., Agnes Scott; M.Ed., Georgia. 

Brown, Epna EARLE . — V Librarian and Instructor, 1952, 1959 
A.B., Peabody College of Teachers; B.S.L.S., Illinois 

Brown, HELEN WEAVER — Instructor ín — and Business 
B.S., ronde: College; M.Ed., Auburn University. Administration, 1959, 1960 

* Temporary. 
so (hs ain 
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*Bnvawr, Wand TirLEYv.. Assistant P essor of Industrial Management, 1951, 
B.1.M., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia 


BupENsTEIN, PAUL P... . Associate —— Professor of Physics, 1958, 
B.A., Temple; M M.S., Ph.D., Lehigh. 


BuNcER, WrLLIAM B... Associate Research Professor of Chemistry, 1949, 
B.S., Washburg; M. S. P Ph.D., Kansas State, 


BunkuaAnpr, E. WALTER — — — rofessor of Architecture, 
B.S.Arch., Wasbington State; M.S. Arch., h., Columbia. 


BunNETT, PAuL C. — Associate Professor of Journalism, 1948, 
B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Louisiana 5 


Burns, Moone ti Physio Si Pharmacology, 1950, 
BS. MS. —— University; nn ue. hy osu BY, 1950 


Bunton, LEONARD PATILLO . | — ——Professor of Mathematics, 1954, 
A.B., M.A.. Alabama; Ph.D., North Carolina. 


BUTLER, Ar. DrzxrER.  .... ___ Assistant Professor of English, 1927, 
A.B., M. A, North Carolina. a d 


Burz, Roserr K. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 

B.S. Colorado Su State; M. $. ~ Ph.D., Georgia. of 

CABRERA, Deocracias J.. . Research Associate, Pathology-Parasitology, 
D.V. M., University of ilippines; L LL.B., Manila Law School. 

"CAIN, CHARLES J... ——— a ROE 16 Physics. 
—— M. A.S., "Auburn University. (Resigned effective June 30, 1962.) 
E. N J.. Pr essor of Plant Pathology, 1954, 

BÅ., a= CA. “California (Los . Angeles); ; Ph.D., „ Mary 
CALLAWAY, A. BYRON .— = Professor of 1 of Education, 1956, 
A.B., B.S., Southwest Missouri State C College; ; M.Ed., Ed 


CAMPBELL, Jose? Max... Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E, E., Auburn University. 


*CANNON, Lena Frances -Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., West Virginia. 
Cannon, R Y. — Dairy Science, 1948, 
BS. iowa State; MS.) Ohio State; . Ph.D., , Wisconsin of od s 
CANTRELL, CLYDE Hurt. Director of Libraries and Professor, 1944, 
A.B PABI M.S., North Carolina; Ph.D, University of 
Carrs, Jutros DANIEL — Research Professor of Chemistry, 1934, 
B32 MS. —* University; Ph.D., Nebraska. ia P Y 
CARLISLE, ALMA LAURIE Instructor in Health, Physical Education 
Judson; M.S., Louisiana State University and Recreation, 


E Gres Homer — Professor of Electrical Engineering (P.E.), 1928, 
B.E.E., E.E., Auburn University 


Cann, HowARD — — Dn Professor of Physics, 1948, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., Virginia. 
Canter, Jous Lanny = = se om -Assistant Professor of Education, 


4 Sam Houston State College. 


AMES H. — Associate essor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S., U. ofr Naval Academy; lemy; M.S.E. E., ————— T riiag Sadi * 
Cast E. D? Associate Professor ltural E i 
iw x — e Prof einem ural Economics, 
**CHeney, L Ts —— P Art, 1957, 
E rs Soun rofessor of 
HAROLD Eo Professor of Forestry, 1946, 
B.S., Connecticut; M.F., Yale; PhD. Michigan. State e University. 
Cranx, Cant H. Head Professor. of Physiology-Pharmacology, 
B.S., DVM, Washington State; M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio S 
Crank, Enwanp M... Associate Professor of Botany, 1956, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D. Minnesota. 
O eiaa 
** On era”: 
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Roy GanLAND ... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S., Mississippi Southern College; M.S., University of Southern Mississippi. 


CLING WiLLIAM D. Assistant ilitary Sclence, 
B... Civil Engr Virginia Military Institute; ee Oe me z 7 


Coss, CHARLES N. P Industrial Management (P.E.), 1 
B.S., Clemson; B.LE., M.S., —— mon or Md d — 1999. 


es ee 
CoLnms, Basm. K. Associate Professor of 


B.S., B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University. aes (P.E.), 1936, 
CONNALLY, JoserH—_—__.__._______Assistant Football Coach, 
B.S., Georgia 
Conner, Da ge pet TS ere! in Electrical Engineering, 


B.E.E., Auburn University. 


CaMILLE W. .. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
» LL.B., Alabama. 


HOWARD.... — — Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1961, 
S., Clemson Agricultural Ci College; Ph.D., Texas. 


Cook, J. Fonnen Tn — par per) one ery we 


Business A dministration, 1947, 
B.S., Auburn University; LL.B., Alabama; LL.M., New York University 
*CooLEy, InwiN D... Assistant Professor or of Mechanical Engineering, 


B.S.G.E., Duke University; M.S.E., University of Florida 


PER, ARTHUR WicciNS. .....L.O Research Lecturer, Agricultural 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D,, Michigan State. Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 
CoprPEDGE, WiLLIAM H... Associate Professor of Industrial Management, 1928, 

B.S., Oklahoma A. ME Auburn University. 


Coss, ARTHUR Fur Professor of Educ tion, 
B.E., Northern Tlinols | University; M-A., ey cre n bee UL Ed.D., Lit. 


Cox, Juurus GRADY.. Head Professor, Industrial Management, 1957, 
"B.M.E., M.S., Aubum University; Pb.D., Purdue University 


rts, ARTHUR G. .. ... . . — Assistant — of Physics, 1944, 
A. "AB. Georgia; M.S., Cornell. 








**CnaAwronp, RicHARD P... Assistant Professor of Bacteriology, 1956, 
D.V.M,, Texas A. & M.; M.S., Auburn University. 
Crews, RoBERT — Instructor in Laboratory Technology, 
B.S., * University. - 
Curt, ELROY Arve... — Associate Professor of Plant Pathology, 1954, 
B.S., a An Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Arkansas; Fh.D., Illinois. 
CunnENT-GARCIA, EUGENE — —— Professor of English, 1947, 


B.A., M.A., Tulane; A.M., Ph.D., Harvard. —— 
Dacres, WittuiAM G..... Professor of Physiology-Pharmacology 
— i rati 





gy and Disease Poe ond 1956, 
A.B., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D., Rice Institute. 
Dayton, AE Ez Leti Education, 1951, 
B.S., Alabama; M.Ed., Duke; Ph.D., George — Ce ege for 
Danner, MAURICE J... Professor of Agricultural past onomics, 1943, 
B.S., Teras Tech, Tech; Gs Tennessee. rof of d 
D , PAUL AnLBERT . . — — Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 
AnD Arch., Auburn University. "e of — - 
DoNar»n E... essor of Bot 1947, 
ae a Ped.D., Eastern Illinois Illinois University; M.S., P Ph.D., g me of my, 
RANK Head Professor of Speech, 1948, 
ws E e SN NE M.A., Iowa; ; Ph. D., 4 Louisiana State. rof of pe 
Davis, KATHERINE W..... -Instructor in Foreign Languages, 


AB. Auburn University. 


T porary 
ee or] leave. 


1961 








5» Aa 
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Davis, NORMAN Duan — Associate Professor of Botany, 1958, 1961 
B.S., Georgia; M.S., A Ph. D., Ohio State, 
Davis, W. L...._________ Professor, Secondary Education, Coordinator of 


Curriculum and Instruction, and Coordinator of International 


Paper Company Foundation Program in Sec lary Education, 1951, 1958 
B.S.. Middle Tennessee Teachers; M.A., Peabody College for T ers; Ed.D., Columbia. 


DeBnuxsNER, L. EARL -s Assistant Professor of Forestry, 1961 
B.5., University of Cincinnati; | M.F., Yale. 

Dean, H. SuELDY.... .. . Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1954, 1956 
B. Arch, Auburn University. 

DeLoney, JOHN — — — Professor of Agricultural Education 


1 Head of Learning Hésources Center, 1950, 1962 
B.S., M,S,, Auburn University; "Rd. D., Teachers College, Columbia 


EMMA S... — — Catalog Librarian and Instructor, 1960 
T jb. Fiore MacDonald € College; B. . B.S.L.S., Peabody College for Teachers; M.S.L.S., University 
of North Carolina 


Deny, OHN -P Zoolo and Entomology, 1947, 1957 
i BS. HE tees M.A., A., North —— ——— n — 


* WiLBumn B, 
B.S., Syracuse; M.S., Florida. 


DiaxoND, DoucrLas L. ... Assistant. Professor of Pathology-Parasitology, 1960, 1961 
D.V.M., M.S., Ontario Veterinary College. 


aor Professor of Forestry, 1946, 1951 








Donos Hou Ho lo sedie Assistant Professor of Chemistry, 1961 
B.5., Hlinois Wesleyan; M.S., Missouri; Ph.D., Florida State, 
Dixon, ZpwoNp D. — Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 1962 
B.S, , Memphis State; M. 5., , Anbum University. 
Daxon, Jor Bonis —— Associate Professor of Soils, 1959, 1962 
, M.S.,, Kentucky; | Ph. D., Wisconsin. 

Djonp;rvic, BmaNpum D...  . Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1959 
d Col, Ing., Dipl. Ing., University of Belgrade. rof f * E a 
"Donn, ALLY, BAILEY Visiting Assistant Professor o Enyelns, 1962 

, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., — (Resigned effective August 31, 
Dore: Ly, EDWARD DaNxrEL..... — . Professor of Agronomy, 1951, 1959 


Sn M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell. 


TAH VINCENT ].—.— ———— — Assistant Football Coach, 1956 
B.S., Aubum University. 





DogwaN, Cox. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1959 
A.B., East Carolina College; M.S., Tennessee. 

JP uo M sel Ru eter a MR ile MR Re Instructor in Speech, 1957 
B.S., Western Kentucky State; M.Ed., Auburn University. 

Donne’, Wittiaw P,- Assistant Professor of Education, 1950, 1958 
B.S., Rutgers; M.A., Columbia; Ph.D., Florida. 

Dovrv, HELEN IRENE. — — Professor in Home Economics, 1962 


B.§,, M.S., Cornell; Ph.D., Florida State University 
DnAGOIN, ANTHONY - Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University and Recreation, 1951, 1955 


Drake, ALBERT E. — ~ Associate Professor of Botany, 1959 
B.5., M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Illinois. 
Domas, W Wurm T., Jg. — Associate Professor of Agricultural 
.. M.S., Auburn University. Engineering (P. E. ), 1946, 1955 


Dos, Jonas IAN L,.— — Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1949, 1953 
B M.S., Pb.D., Ohio State. 











Eaves, Joer H.. Basketball Coach and Assistant Football Coach, 1949 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Even, WILLIAM b essor of Zoology and Entomology, 1940, 1953 


Ga 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., I 
— — — — 


* Temporary, 
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— ALLEN. Professor of Poultry Science, 1947, 
A Sterling; M.S., Kansas State; Ph. Ph.D. Wiscons 


ELIZONDO, YNpALECIO ANpRES . ..  Assocíate Professor of Mechanical 


B.S.C.E., B.S.M.E., M.S., Auburn University, Engineering 1927, 
ErnrT, Cecm. D... — . Professor of Architecture, 
B.Arch., University of Oklahoma; M.Arch., Harvard. 
ErnirT, Gerard F.C Assistant Football Coach, 1957, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Tueo H.__ Directo C ter Center, 1960, 

A.B., B.S.A., M.S.H., Ph.D., <u ier e — —— 

Exxison, — —— Professor of Education, 1958, 
A.B., Huntingdon College; M.A., Ed.D., Columbia. 

*ENsMINGER, ISABEL S. — Assistant Professor of Education. 
B.S.H.E., West Virginia University; M.S. Ec., Minnesota 

ENsMINGER, LEONARD E... Professor ronomy and Soils, 1944, 
B.S., Missouri, Ph.D., Illinois. f of As d às 

Erwin, CLYDE L. —Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.B.A., M.B.A., University of Mississippi. Administration, 


UN, HL Instructor of Pathology and Parasitology, 
B. S., University of Tennessee; D.V. M., Auburn University 


Evans, Dons... — Instructor in — d Business Administration, 
B.S., Florence State College; M.A., Peabod 

Evans, ROBERT K. er — of Health, Physical Education, 

Recreation; Director of Intramural Sports for Men, 

B.S., M.S., North Carolina State. 


Faux, RurH T. —— Assistant Professor of English, 1947, 
AB, Huntingdon; M. AS., “Auburn Ù University. 
“Faust, Rusy Jo 
B.S. Ania University. 


FEAsTrER, WiLLIAM M... — Aistant Professor of Electrical 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Auburn University. ngineering (P.E.), 1956, 


*FELDMAN, Rocrn G.— Instructor of Bacteriology, 
D.V.M., Iowa State University, 
**FimwDLEY, MARSHALL EwrNG. ........ Associate Research Professor of 
hemical Engineering, 
B.S., Texas A. & M.; M.S., Institute of Paper Chemistry; Ph.D., Florida. 


Fisuen, Howrn S... _Associate Pr rofessor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1935 
B. 5. Auburn University; B.L.A., Massa 


FITZGERALD, THEODORE C.. Head Professor of Anatomy and Histology, 1940, 
D.V.M., 'M.S., Ohio State. 


FirzPATRICK, Ben, Jm. Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1952, 
B.S., Aubum University; M. ro Ph.D., Texas. 


FITZPATRICK, MARY PRESTON — Associate Professor of Education, 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., Ed.D. S., George Peabody College, 


FITZPATRICK, PHILLIP — - -Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., University of Oklahoma 


FLUKER, BILLY JOE — — — of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S.E.E., M.S.M.E., Texas A, & 


Gne fei AL! he a Ps Fe Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S. C.E., University of Pennsylvania; Lieutenant, USNR 


Founter, Antoun E. ... Head Professor of Health Physical Education, 
B.S., Illinois; M.A., Ph.D., George Peabody Colle and Recreation, 


*Founrn, Rura G.  . Acting Hone Librarian and Instructor 
A.B., Vanderbilt; M.A., Univ. of South Carolina; Ph.D., Vanderbilt. (Library), 


Fowrren, Howanp Gn. — Assistant Professor of Industrial Management, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic | Institute; M.Ed., University of Florida. 





— — —— Instructor in English, 1960, 








* Tempora 
** On eave 


1943 
1962 


1963 


1961 
1961 


1961 


1961 


1962 
1957 
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Frapy, CHARLES S. iNnstructor in Mathematics, 1959, 1962 
B.S., Western Carolina College; M.S., Auburn University, 


France, MORGAN M... — — Assístant Professor of Naval Science, 1962 
B.S., College of of the Holy Cross; Lieutenant, USN, 


,W M HucnH ... . Head P , 
— —— —— rofessor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1959 


FRANKLIN, CHARLES B Pp — — Assistant Professor Economics and 
B.S.B.A., University of Florida; M.S., Florida Sta ness Administration, 1960 


*FRENCH, FRANCS C. a Instructor in Sociology, 1960 
B.A., M.S., Louisiana State University. 


— 





— — Professor of Physics, 1 
X3 "jo D Ph.D., Louisiana State University. oy of hy wn 


ARL. Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
pusar, Cane M.S., Auburn University. of Administration, 1953, 1957 


vnk, Henry HANLEY, jJ —— Assistant Professor of Botany, 1961 
BS., S., M.S., Auburn University; „ Louisiana State University. 


Furuta, Toxuy1_..________.__ Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1951, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Gates, DAVID G,. ...... Associate Professor of Industrial Management, 1962 
B.S.I.E., M.S.I.E., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., Oklahoma S University 
GEARY, Jace C Professor of Large ond Small Animal 
D. V.M., Ohio State. Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
Grszons, WALTER J. —— — of Large Animal Surgery and 
D.V.M., M.S., Cornell. Medicine, and Infectious Diseases, 1947, 1955 


Cresson, Roam . 1. $s .. or Art, 1960, 1962 
B.F À.. Industrial Design; B.F.A., Art Education, Carnegie Tech. 


Gri, WILLIAM ROBERT . Research Lectu ral Engineering, 1957 
B.S., Pennsylvania State; M.S., University of Hawaii; katueri i —— Le: 


OGILLESPIE, JUDITH —— —— — — Instructor in Speech, 1962 
B.S., Auburn; M.S., Vanderbilt. 


vos, EDGAR C.. —Professor of Music, 1946, 1957 
F.T.C.L., L.Mus.T.C. d L.R.A.M., | L.T.C.L. 4. (London, 1 England), 


Goop, Henry G. — Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1924, 1946 
"s. / California; M.S, P Ph.D., Cornell. E of =y 


GoopMan, Jonn G... Associate Professor of Poultry Science, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





—— „Hmon C, c avaan. Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1953, 1958 
M.Ed., Aubum Univ 

m. WILLIAM Maec n Professor of Botany, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 

Gossrn, Leo G... Professor of English, 1927, 1933 
B.S., Kirksville State Teachers; bts Chicago. des 

Gnar, EpwAnp RAYM — of Electrical 1963 
BEE, ME. E., — — University; Ph.D., Institut fur —— —* x — 


**GnaAy, JouN. Wo — — ——— ——— Instructor in. Speech, 1959 
B.A, Ouachita Baptist College; M.A., Arkansas. 


Geax, Ror rT — — in Animal Science, 1957 


= they CHASE... — Assistant Professor Speech, 1947, 1950 
B.A. Tous M.S., Southern California. of h, 


Garrz, Invin B. ————Associate Professor of Economics and Business 


4, M.S., Oklahoma A. & M. Administration, 1931, 1946 
Croma, Aanos N H., Jn. Associate Professor of Pathology and 
D.V.M., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa Sta Parasitology, 1957, 1959 
* Temporary. 


** On leave. 
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GUNTER, PETE ADDISON.. . Assistant P Philosophy, 1 
B.A., Texas; B.A., Cambridge University; Ph.D., Yale. poene of wv. 3908 
Gor, Ce CHARLES E,... ... Insiructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1981 


A.B., Wofford College; M.S.C., Alabama. 


F — Entomology, 1921, 1 
Gorio; Zare E. sag —— — Professor of Zoology and ogy 938 


Hanes, Pavitt . ... Professor of English, 1947, 1952 
B.S., Lafayette; M.A., Ohio Wesleyan; Ph.D., New York. 


Bira pr —— Professor of Economics and Business 
.S., Middle Tennessee State; M.A., Peabody. Administration, 1957, 1959 


Frances W. .... Assistant Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Troy State College; M.A., Peabody. Administration, 1956, 1959 


Dantet DILLON — Aoslxistant Professor of Mili Science, 1962 
S., Textile Engr., Auburn University; B.S.C.E., Misso School of Mines; Captain, USA, 


EE WU oHN Ward  . Associate Professor of Foreign Languages, 1958, 1960 
3 Io Florida; “rece “ye 1 4g Cree — * 


— B... Professor of Aerospace Engineeri P.E.), 1960 

B.S.C.E., M.S.A.E., Texas A. & M. of j irm nef ^ 
— MARK . Associate Professor of Economics and 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern College. Business Administration, 1958, 1962 
SEN, Lester T... Professor of Air Science, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Utah State; Captain, USAF, 

“Hancert, M Y ANNE ——Anctructor in Music, 1008 

Etc University. 


—— Grorce V. Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry, 1926, 1950 
B.S., M.S., Ph.C., Nebraska. 





HARLAN, RICHARD S. —Assístant Professor of Physics, 1959 
B.S., U.S. Naval Academy. 
HARRIS, HUBERT- .. Associate Professor of Horticulture, 1936, 1948 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


HARTMAN, MAURICE A... . . . Associate Professor —— Economics and 


usiness Administration, 1956 
ae rom Point College; M.S., North Carolina; M.B.A., Texas; C.P.A. (North Carolina); 
erican College of Life Underwriters. 


H C M — — Sociology, 1951, 1961 
— DIEA 2 rofessor of ology 


*HawkINS, JOHNNIE — NM "Insiructor in Mathematics, 1960, 1962 
B.S., Jacksonville § State College; M.S., Auburn University 
HAYLEY, LEE R... — —— Football Coach, 1968 








B.S., M.S, Auburn m University. 


Haynes, LUTHER J,.______ Head Professor of - bon Laboratories, 1945, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Bradley Universi 


HavNEswonRTH, EMILIE —— — e Professor of of Mathematics, 1960 
A.B., Coker College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., N 


Hays, DEAN — — ofessor of Zoology-Entomology, 1956, 1962 
"S. A., vbi cia College; M.S., Auburn * of menée ia 


Hays, KRBY fale 9) EF essor of Zoology-Entomology, 1957, 1960 
Ys s» M. J Auburn University; Ph.D., —— of um en 


HAZARD, GILBERT C... . . Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 1962 
B.S., Villanova University; Major, U.S. Marine Corps. 


Heap, WiLLiAM FRANCIS, Sib Pu Me acri i r- pear» 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Florida, Chemist, 1960, 1961 


Hearn, RONALD "ilz Ao nc Mc aa cere in English, 1960, 1962 
B.A., Baylor; M.A., Emory. 


1955 
Herth Moina Profumo of Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1952, 


* Temporary. 
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qd: ——— 1 ct 
—— Mu -Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1959, 
HENDERSON, BanbanaA —______ Instructor in Elementary Education, 1960, 


„West Georgia; M.Ed., Auburn University. (Resigned affective August 31, 1962.) 


— X, JAMES G,___.______Assistant Professor of Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Henornices, THOMAS EARLE — — Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S. Horticulture, Clemson College; C Captain, USA, 


Henny, Jorn FREDERICK.. Assistant ant Professor of Industrial Management, 
BÍN , Auburn University; M.S.1.M,, Georgia Tech 


HERNDON, FnaNx M. —— — —Frofessor in Education, 
., Bowling Green College of Commerce; M.B. .B.A., , Mississippi; d.D,, Northwestern. 


UP" Hat W. - Assistant Football Coach, 
B.5., M rec Auburn University. 


HERRON, Anraun M... ..... Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 
B.S, TE, M.S.T.E., Georgia Tech. 


Hix, A. J.: — Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., Anburn University; M.B.A., Northwestern. Administration, 1948, 











Hir, Pact D.. Research Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1956, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University 

Hirniano, Ror. —— ee Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., Florida; Captain, USAF. 

HiLTBOLD, ARTHUR EDWARD |. —  .. Associate Professor of Soils, 1955, 
BS.. Comell; M.S., Iowa State; Ph.D., Comell. 

Hines, Wr.LIAM M. _Associate Professor of Naval Science, 
B. g Se, Middle Tennessee State College; | B.S.Ed., Auburn University; Commander, USN. 

Hiro, WILBUR — . Professor, Band Director, Music, 1956, 

B.M., M.A., "Ed. D., Alabama. 

Hmru, Leo J... — Associate Professor of Chemicol Engineering, 
B. 5. College of | City 1 of New York; M.S., Ph.D., University of T 

Hocxinc, Geoner M. - Professor of Pharmacognosy, 
B.S., — M.S., Pb.D., Florida. rof r of 

Honcxins, EARL ___Professor of Forestry, 195 
B.S.. —— MS. | California; Ph.D., , Michigan State. ef z; 

Horerrnen, THEODORE Cr- Professor of English, 1941, 
B.S., Memphts State; M.A, Vanderbilt. 

Hornem, BexyamMon F.. — — Head Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M.; | Ph.D., Cornel and Medicine, 1947, 

Horr, ibs J. x Associate Professor of Pathology and Parasitology, 

me 


Horren, Rrcgamp E... Instructor in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
DV oe New York State Veterinary College. 


Hotiaway, OTTO. — — Pappas Education, 1945, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia 
Hottoway, CLARKE L. Instructor in Anatomy and Histology, 


D.V.M., Auburn University. 


OLMES, CHARLES H... Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1997, 
B.E.E., Auburn University; M.E.E., Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D 


Honnert, MARTIAL ALFRED ... .. Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E,, M.S.E.E., Georgia Tech. 
Hoop, y Josern T Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 1949, 
Georgia; M.S., ., Purdue; | Ph.D., Comell. 
Horner, Roserr D... Assistant Professor of Small Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. and Medicine, 1959, 


Homrow, Dan HA P Fofessor. of Military Science, 
B.S., Clemson College; M.S., University of Tennessee; Major, USA. 


Hovecanp, Cart S... __Associate Professor of Agronomy and Soils, 
B.S., M.S., Wisconsin; Ph.D., Florida. 
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*HowrLL, Lewis |. . Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1961 
B.S., M. S., University of Southern Miss.; B.D., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 
Howes, James R. Assistant Professor of Poultry Science, 1960 

B.S. » University, London; Ni D. A., University, Edinburgh; M.S.C., McGill University, Montreal, 
Hsv, Cuenc-Ter . Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1962 
'B.S., University of Nanking; | M. S., PhD. University of Wiscon 
Hupson, Frep M. Professor of Civil — (P.E.), 1947, 1961 
B.S. C.E 4 Purdue; M. S., Princeton 
Hupson, SARA CARRUTH. — — Assistant Professor of English, 1952, 1958 
A.B., North Carolina; M.A., Ph.D., 4, Chicago. 
Huestis, Jom L... Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1959 
B.S., — Major, USA. 
Hvc Gonpo — — —— Professor of Physics, 1933, 1946 
BA’ » Oberlin; MAS Ph.D, Illinois. / / veis 
Pd —— Instructor in Physics, 1960, 1962 
B. Sis — University. (Resigned effective. June 15, 1982. ) 
HurseLt, Vnun Haun... Track Coach and Professor, Athletics, 1921 
A.B., Missouri. 
IEENBERRY, ERNEST ... = -Research Professor of Mathematics, 1950, 1956 
B., Ottaway; M.A., , Kansas; Ph.D, Louisian 
rarer ae} Janice T. — t Professor of Foreign Languages, 1945 


A.B., Randolph-Macon 4 Woman's College; M.A., Alabama; Diplomas from Univ. of Poitiers, 
Univ. of Paris, and University of Genev 


INGALLS, Rosert D. Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1921, 1955 
B.C.E., Cornell; M.S., Auburn University 


Inctx, REBECCA B... .— .. —  — — Instructor in Zoology-Entomologsy, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College. 


INGRAM, Forney H.. Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics P.E.), 1927, 1957 
BSC. E., M.C.E., Auburn —— of — “ * À 


*INcRAM, WILLIAM THOMAS. .. — — J4Instructor in Mathematics, 1961 
B.A., "Bethel College; M.S., Louisiana State Uni University. 


Ivey, Oriven T... Associate Professor of History and Political Science, 1928, 1946 
B.S., M.S., Auburn; M.A., Chicago. 


Jacxson, YO — — — — ——Assistant Professor of English, 1960 
B.S., Butler University; M.A., Miami. 


——— ELINOR .... Instructor in Health, Physical . Education and Recreation, 1958 
B.S., Georgia State College for Women; M.S., Florida S 


- LX rec in Chemistry, 1956, 1962 





*JAckson, MancanET ELLEN 
B.S., Muskingum College. 


W... v Jissiniant P or in Anat nd Histology, 1959, 1960 
ND. aly Aubum Univer, amt Professor in Anatomy and Histology 


Jerr, Joun L, ——— ery tá nt Professor of Air Science, 1961 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern; | Major, United States Air Force 
JEMIAN, Wanrtan A. Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 1962 


5.Ch., Univ. of Maryland; M. S. Ph.D., Metallurgical Engineering, Renssaluer Po ytechnic 
tute. 
JOHNSON, Davin LrE... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1961 
B.S., M.B.A., Louisiana State University, 


Jonneon, D — NN — Assistant Professor of Military Science, 1959 
B.S.C.E.. Michigan; Major, USA. 


CES Evert W. —— ip s Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1957 
B.S., New Hampshire; M.F., Y Yale; I Ph.D., Syracus 


Jounson, Jack L Se A pe, a of Engineering Graphics, 1959 
B.LM., Auburn University. 


Tosmsow, Lewis WARREN . Associate Professor cof Poultry Science, 1948, 1961 
, Cornell; M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. ege of Texas. 


© Temporary. 
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SON, Ronan E ua ee AD P Psycl ; 
Jounsc N aye anes sistant Professor of Psychology 
JOHNSON, — WV. — —Assciate Professor of History, 1925, 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University, 

HNSON, WILEY C., Ja. _Associate Professor Agronom d Soils 
Jo B. 3 Wake Forest: S., M. UN, North Carolina State; Ph.D., a^ em 7 
Jones, Epwar Oscan, Jn... Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1948, 

B.M.E., B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S., University o£ Illinois. 

Jones, FJANIEL c. —— — Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 

B.A., Millsaps College; B. D., “Duke. 

Jones, Marson P., Jn. — — — AbA-⸗z itant Professor of English, 


A.B., Vanderbilt; ' M.A., F Florida. 


Jones, SAM | Se — Professor of Horticulture, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Louisiana Sta 


.Head. Football hn and Assistant Director 





Jonny, RALPH 


S., Auburn University. of Athletics, 1932, 
usrice, ERNEST Assistant Professor of Education, 
J B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College; M. S., Ph. D., Wiscons ^i of 
*Jusrice, MARY ELIZABETH ——————— —  [nstructor of Education, 
B.M.E., Kansas State Teachers College. 
Kaminsky, WALLACE B.. — Assistant Professor of English, 1955, 
B.A., New York; M.F. A. Towa State. 
KEHOE, Jorn L., In ——————— IS — 0 
A.B., Fordham; LA.. Columbia. 


KELLEY, CHARLES MANFoRD_. — Head Professor of Architecture, 1946, 
B.Arch., Auburn University; M./ Arch., ] Harvard 


KELLEY, ROCER Ler. rA ERAT Professor of Psychology, 


A. B., Chicago. 


Kenpnicx, Jack E. Se EERE r Profesor of History, 1939, 
A.B., North Carolina; M.A A., Emory; Ph.D., ‘North Carolin 


"KERN, Eowanp E., Jn. — Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, 
, M;S,, Louisiana State University. 


MUR H. Vicro um Instructor in Education, 1959, 
B.S., Aubum University; M.A., "Teachers € College, "Columbia; Ed.D., Auburn University 


*KETTUNEN, MARIETTA. — —— Associate Professor of Art, 1954, 
B.A.E., Art Institute of Chicago; ; Studied Parsons, New York Art Students gue. 


KiNAnD, Bity R —— in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 


B.S., University of Miss 
Kincey, Taucy ELIZABETH — —— Economics 





AB., Alabama College; M.A., Tulane. ministration, 1957, 
KiNNAImD, RICHARD... SAU, Ae NM E in Art, 
B.F, A. Carlton College; M.F.A., University of Illinois. 
Kinny, Ann D. — — — Instructor in Speech, 


A. B., Valdosta State ( College; M.F. A., ¢ Georgia. 


KLEPINGER, WALTER J. „Assistant Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1934, 
B.M.E., Ohio State University 


Kionrz, H | ae: — — essor of Economics and Business 
A.B., Berea: Ph. D., North Carolina. rof of Administration, 1946, 
Kxicrr, WirLiAM C.. — Professor of Textile Technology, 1948, 
B.T.C., Aubum University; MS.T.E., , Georgia Tech, 


Kxow es, RALPH L... ____Assistant Professor of Architecture, 
B.Arch. “North, Carolina State; M.Arch., »; M.Arch., MLT. 


KNowrrs, Ropert L. ..... Associate Professor of Dramatic Arts, 1951, 
B.A., Stetson; M.A., Florida. 


KosotAPorr, GENNADY M... . Research Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 
B.S., Ch.E., Cooper Union; M.S., Sc.D., Michigan State. 
Ma! uia E gs 


+3 Derporary 


1960 
1941 
1957 
1961 
1958 
1956 
1954 


1951 
1959 


1958 
1961 
1957 
1960 
1946 


1961 
1962 
1961 
1960 
1960 
1960 
1956 
1950 
1961 
1959 
1962 
1953 
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Kniss, AMNA Eo. — — — — Biblio and Instructor (Library), 
A.B., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; M.S.L.S., Louis State University 


LACERVA, PATIO... irr ICO bs English, 1960, 
B.A., Southeastern Louisiana College; M.A., Auburn University, 


Mary GEORGE.... .. .. .. Assistant Professor of Economics 
B.S., Auburn uc iom MA., N.Y. and Business Administration, 1933, 


—A rt — Chemistry, 1938, 
— ign ea eir px Tulane; Ph.D., North Carolina. "eum er i 


LAND, JEANNETTA T. —  Á 3 Professor of Health, — Education, 
B.S., Alabama; M.A., Teachers College, Columbia Recreation, 1941 


, KENNETH E. regiis m ARAS. d in Botany, 1960, 
B.S., Florence State. 


LANHAM, BEN T.,]n..  .H tor or nmt Economics, 1939, 
B.S., Clemson; | S., Tennessee; — State University 


Larp, Vanor W. W. ___ Professor 4 Had Physical Education, 
S., M.A., Ph.D., Iowa. - of and Recreation, 1940, 
Larsen, Harry S.A sistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S., Rutgers; M.S., Michigan State. 
Larson, ROBERT NELSON ———— Associate ———— 


uen] d, Science, 
A.B., Columbia; A.M., Tufts University; A.M., Ph.D., Boston — 





LATIMER, PAUL ——— — Assocíate Professor of Physics, 
B.S., Northwestern University; M.S., Ph.D., Illinois. 

Lawa, CE .... Assistant P — of Health, — Education, 

D ie Tift College; M.A., Pea Recreation, 1955, 

— Jonn M.. -Associate Professor of Ra ARE ig 1946, 
B.S., M.A. Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa 

Lawson, SAMMY .. . — —— — -Instructor in English, 1959, 
B.A., Huntingdon; M.A. Auburn ! University. 

Lawson, STANTON C. D... Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S Sc., University of Toronto; M. S., University of —— = Neermg 


Lay sor of Industrial 


CLAUDE B. — —  —— — —JAstociale P si 
B.A.A., B.LM., Auburn U University; M.S., Georgia Tech. fanagement (P.E.), 1947, 
YFIELD, MARY... — — — —— Professor of Home Economics, 1953, 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. 
LAYMAN, EARL Dmatss Associate Pr rofessor of Architecture, 
B.S., B.Arch., Oregon University; C Certificate, . Fontainebleau S l of Fine Arts, France. 


Lerrarp, WannEN L. ... Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1956, 
B.S., 'M. Ed., Auburn University. 


A ee Sa a ee Te we BL LF 
B.A., LaGrange College; M.A., Auburn University. 


*LicHT, MARGARET PANSY. — — — Instructor in Mathematics, 1953, 
B.S., Mississippi Southern; M.A., M.S., A Auburn University. 


Ar S... Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1947, 
B.C.E., Aun University; M.S. GET AM ng: * 


Lerrizron, ROBERT EDWARD .. — er OU in Electrical Engineering, 
4 Berry College; B.S. Ch. Engr., M.S.Ch.Engr., Auburn University 


T + Anse NTN E » 1957, 
Leroy, T ow ant Professor of English ' 


H mee A 50 S Y» Music, 1945, 
Helm, ams cu — UBERT. ead Professor of 


Columbia. 
LORENDO, OS ips e Assistant Football Coach, 








*LonENDO, JANE C. — — in Home Economics, 1956, 
B.S., U versity of Minnesota; M.S., Auburn University 


* Temporary. 


1961 
1962 


1955 
1955 


, 1943 


1961 
1956 


1944 
1959 


1961 
1962 


1958 
1956 


1961 


1955 





Officers of Instruction 
Lovck, James D,________________ Associate Research Professor of Physics, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State University. 


Lo , L. . Assistant P E E , 1955 
BEE, IEE, Auburn University. rofessor of Electrical Engineering , 


Lum, GavLe W..—. Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
B.S., Huntingdon College. 


LYLE, JAMES A... — Head Professor of Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.S., North Carolina State; Ph.D., Minnesota. 
LvNN, WILLIAM J... Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 


B.S., Auburn University, 


Lyon, TIWAMAN JupsoN.. Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 1961, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University, 

*Mac GREGOR, MARGARET... .. Assistant Professor of Music, 1955, 
B.M., M.M., Michigan. 

**MAcON, NATHANIEL — . .. . Professor of Mathematics and 


Ai», M.A. Ph.D. North Carolina. — Director of Computer Laboratory, 1951, 


*MA Jor, ELIZABETH BASKERVILLE — — Instructor in Mathematics, 
Sa Auburn University, 





MansuarrL, NORTON LITTLE As0 
D.5., Pennsylvania State; M.D., Ph.D., Maryland. 


MARTIN, Prep WILLIAM- Professor of Aerospace Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S.^.E., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic b a f opcs Engineering ( ) 


Mant, WrLms C. Jn.. .. Instructor in Ornamental Horticulture, 1951, 
BH.5., Auburn University, 
Manrincic, ALBERT FRANK . . — — Assistant Professor of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 1948, 
B.S., M.A., State University of Iowa. 


Marty, Epwamp C... Professor of Building Technology, 1939, 
B.Arch., M.Arch., Auburn University. 


Massey, CLAUDE V. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.D.A., M.B.A., Georgia State College of Business Administration. 


ciate Professor of Botany, 1958, 





Matrox, Pi R.....  ..  .  .  — — — — [Instructor in. Speech, 
B.A., Los Angeles State College; M.A., State University of Iowa. 
Mayen, Ronatp W.__ —— Assistant Professor of Psychology, 


B.A., Ohio Wesleyan; M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Maynor, Hat WHARTON, JR... Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S., M.S., D. of Engr., University of Kentucky. 

Mars, Joun B., Jn. ___...____________ Assistant Professor of Air Science, 
B.S., Georgia; Lt. Colonel, USAF, 

*Mazenrs, REGINALD MERLE. Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.S., Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


McCaw, Francis SaxoN. rofessor of Agronomy and Soils, 1948, 
B.S., M,8,, Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue. 


McCann, FRANKLIN T,— ... Professor of English, 1947, 
A.B., Denison; M.A., Harvard; M.A., Ph.D., Columbia. 


McCLuwc, James D... Associate Professor of Engineering Graphics, 1941, 
B.S., Ed.M., Oklahoma University. 


assistant Football Coach, 





McGowen, New E... 
B.S., Auburn University. 


McIntyre, SHERWOOD C, -Professor of Psychology, 
B.A, B.Sc.Ed., M.A., Ph.D., Ohio State. 


Mclvon, Jor WILFRED. .... . — Assistant Professor of Art, 1959, 
B.F.A.. M.F.A., Illinois. 


McKay, oz MB. — Instructor in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.Ch., Auburn University. 





© Temporary. 
** On leave, 
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McKoww, DELOS BANNING. d rg of Philosophy, 
B.A., "Alma College; B.D., College of the mre vie Md 
versity of Geneva, (Switzerlan 


McLeon, Frances R... — — à Assistant Professor of English, 1945, 
A.B., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 


McMILLAN, MancotM Cook . — Research Professor History 
A.B., M.A., — Ph.D., North Carolina. and Political Science, 1948, 
McMurtry, Tuomas Epwanp. . — Instructor in Industrial Laboratories, 
B.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 


McNonToN, CLAUDE — Assistant Professor of History 


and Politica Science, 1946, 
A.B., Alabama; M.S., Louisiana State Univ.; M.A., New York University. 


OHN STEPHEN |. As fete P Zoology-Ent 
Merman, ix S— a —* rofessor of gy-Entomology, 1956, 





"MEectBBEN, CHARLES KIMBROUGH . .—. . Instructor in Mathematics, 1960. 
B.S., Southern Methodist University. 
Marrvs, PAuL —— —— — — Wcciate Professor of Chemistry, 


B. S. Bradley; M. M.S., ( Chicago; Ph.D., Loyola, Chícago. 


*Meuzen, Domoruv GARRETT. CA sistant Professor of English, 
A.M., Ph.B., Chicago, 








MELZER, JOHN. Henny — Phi ; 
A.M. A D., Vanderbilt. — Flillasopki 
Metz, GENE ALAN ——— ** Professor of Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C.E., M.S .C.E., U University of Missouri; Ph.D ^ Was ington —— —— 
— Annaw Bi Assistant Professor of History 
B.B.A., Chattanooga; M.S., Auburn University. and Politica — 1937, 
MILLER, HAMPTON Knox — Assistant Professor of Electrical 
B.E.E., Aubum University. ngineering (P.E.), 1938, 


MiLLER, WiLLIAM R. 
D.V.M., Auburn University. 


Muricax ALTA LUCILLE. Assistant Professor o of Education, 1958, 
S., Jacksonville State; M.A. J Pane M.S., Florida State; Ed.D., Auburn University. 


Ts Tony C,.__._____ Associate Professor of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 
B.S. A.E., Chiao ' Tung University; M.S.M.E., University of Tenness 


MITCHELL, Donoruv RES Miet a e Tuis A laii ^ es of Art, 
B.A., Auburn University. f 


MrrcHecyi, Roy D... Associate Pr Engineering Graphics (P.E.), 1956, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma State irl bagad of "ET BE Street ) 
*Mizr, Jiwwv Roy. Instructor ín Economics and Business 
B.S., Florence State College. Administration, 1960, 


MONTCOMERY, n WS Head Professor. of Agricultural Education, 1940, 
B.S., M. S. Aubum University; Ph.D., Ohio State 


*MooN, WiLtLtIAM HAROLD ____ ACE. Assistant Professor in Psychology, 1956, 
B.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., Florida 


Moore, CLAvpE H. — Exe Professor of Poultry Science, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University; M 2 „ Kansas — Ph.D., Purdue 


Moone, Joun R. — of English, 1932, 
A.B., Tulane; AM.. Ph.D., H Harvard. 


-Instructor in Bacteriology, 











Modum, Jamy $2 228 —Assistant Professor of Horticulture, 1938, 
B —— University; M.S., M Ss Washington University. 
*Moong, Many VIRGINIA -z Associate Professor in Speech, 1956, 


A.B., Valdosta State College; M.S., Purdue 


MoonE, Oman C... . . Associate — of Chemical Engineering, 1931, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


**MORGAN, WILLIAM W... Assistant —— of Industrial Management, 
B.B.A., "University of Georgia; M.S.1.M., Geor 


—i* eti 


1962 


A., Kentucky; Diploma, Uni. 


1955 


1952 
1959 


1947 


1962 
1952 


1962 


Officers of Instruction 
*Monmnur.L., Orve L.. —— — Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 
B.S., Utah State University; M.S., M.S., Cornell University. 


Morrow, Sox BRAKEBILL._____________ Assistant Professor in Home Economics, 
E.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 
Moss, — TunPIN. . .... MHead of Humanities M DIAM Ond — br rary) 
i 
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1959 
1961 


1962 


A.D., University of Missouri; M.A., Ph.D., University of North —— — M.S.L.5 Le de 


af Southern California. 


Mo H — — — — Assistant Profess hematics, 
8 tà William ı D erus M.S., New York. i t- at x 


MUELLER, RICHARD EDWIN- Instructor of Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M,E., Auburn University. 


*Mvrres, Mary G.. ——— Instructor in Chemical Engineering, 1957, 
B.5., University of | Pittsburgh; M.S., Auburn —— 

Mytes, Wurm R.Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
B.5., M.A., Pittsburgh. Administration, 1949, 


NAYLOR, ROBERT ÁRTHUR..  .. . Assistant — History and 
B.A, M.A. University of Western — Ph.D., TM l Science, 1956, 


Neat. James E. — of Bacteriology, 1951, 
, Mississippi $ State; D.V. "M. , Auburn ( — Texas A 


— Prof 
Nex, ESSE —— E eee essor of Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1939, 


—— CLIFFORD CLARKE. .. .... Assistant Professor of Military Science, 
B.S., U.S. Military Academy; Captain, USA. 


NEWELL, Annie LAURA- —— Assistant Professor of Education, 1958, 
4 LaGrange College; M.S., I Ed.D., Auburn University 


‘Nemes Many Emma M. — — Instructor in Mathematics, 
., M.S., Auburn University. 


—— Groven T... Associate P rofextor of Electrical Engineering, 1947, 
B.E. E., Auburn University; M.S., Georgía 


— AMES O. „Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 
B.S 4 M.S.E., University « of Alabama. of " T 


N ——— — h Lecturer, tural Engineering, 1917, 
— E Sat, MS, Delaware; Do, Camon Calpe. Lee, 1817 


NICHOLS, SAMUEL HAnpinc, In. — Professor of Chemistry, 1944, 
D.S., M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State, 


Nm, Part E. — — — — — —— —— — Head. Baseball Coach, 
B.S., Troy State; M.Ec Ed., Aub Auburn University. 


*Nrxon, Locuran Connor, Jn... Instructor in Education, 1957, 
B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Auburn ‘Universi ty. 


Nose, NAZZA .. Assistant Professor of Home Econimics, 
B. $., East Tennessee | State; M.S. Auburn University. 


Norton, Josera D... —Assistant Pr € of Horticulture, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph Ph.D., Louisiana State — 


Nunnery, MICHAEL Y, _ Assistant essor of. Education, 
B.S., Austin —* State College; M.A.,. North Carolina State — Tennessee. 


"O Nen, James M... Instructor in Mathematics, 1958, 
B.S., Millsaps — M.S., Auburn University. 


°O’Nem, ParuICIA .. Instructor in Speech, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Onn, inane ManoN. . . . Head Professor of Building Technology, 1928, 
 M.Arch.,, Auburn University. 


Onn, Jie Y P.. Professor of Ornamental Horticulture, 1947, 
^ Auburn University; MS. „ Ph.D., o State. 





‘Cen, — Hamotb Instructor in Physics, 


B.A.Sc., University of Toronto. 





° Temporary. 


1948 
1957 
1962 


1957 


1957 
1959 


1948 
1960 
1960 


1950 
1960 
1957 
1955 
1963 
1962 
1961 


T 


960 
1959 
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*Onmsmrt Eva._.._ >_> — — — Instructor ín Architecture, 1959 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; M,A., New York University, 
qe 0T c mU Professor of : Architecture, 1959 
B.F.A., Rhode Island School of Design; M.F.A., University of Pennsylvani 
» CHARLOTTE. Cd nstructor in Education, 1959 


A.B., Dakota ene. University; M.A., Wisconsin. 


T r — —— ant Professor of History and Political Science, 1960 
A.B., Ves 


Owstey, RICHARD — ape Professor of Philosophy, 1960 
A.B., University of Louisville; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana. 


Parker, WILLIAM VANN WW Head Professor of Mathematics, 1950 


A.B., M.A., North Carolina; Ph.D., Brown. 


ARTENHEIMER, EARL J.. Associate essor of Agricu onomícs, 
> B.S., M.S. Purdue; MIS Michígan a of mace No dames 


Partin, Roseat L. essor of H istory ond and — Science, 1937, 1947 
B.S., Murfreesboro State Teachers ollege; M.A., Ph. 


Pe Assistant TUS of Agronomy, 1954 








Patrick, Kerra HILTON . 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A. & M. 


Patrick, WALTON R. — 1. , end Professor of English, 1946, 1947 
B.S., Mississippi State; e; M.A. Ph .D., Lo Louisiana S 

PATTERSON, RICHARD McCamTHY. |... — Professor of Agronomy, 1949, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Florida; Ph.D., Pennsylvania State. 


ParrERSON, Troy B., Jn. — — —Assoclate Professor of Animal Science, 1957 
B.S. Mississippi State; M.S, Ph.D. Texas A. & M. 


Patron, GEoncE W..... Associate Professor of Economics and Business 
A.Ph., Emory; M.A., Kentucky. Administration, 1943 


, ALLEN M. .. — Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1937, 1957 
B.S., " Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State. 


PEARSON, RoskRT WATTS. — Heseorch h Lecturer in Agronomy and Soils, 1941, 1960 


4, M.S., Mississippi State; Ph.D., 
— Amanose DUFFERIN. ~ iba of Circulation Deportes 
and Instructor (Library), 1962 
A.B., M.A., Michigan State University; M.A.L.S., University of —— 


Peet, HELEN Hanna — — Humanities Bibliographer 
and Instructor (Library), 1937, 1959 
A.B., Mississippi College for Women; M.A., Tulane University. 


Par Deng. —— — — Head Professor of Dramatic Arts, 1931, 1957 
A.B., Columbia; M.A., North Carolina. 


Penny, ! NORMAN C... ee a Professor of Mathematics, 1953, 1961 
.B., California; M.A... Ph.D., Uni University of South ia. 
Professor of Civil Engineering, 1962 





, Cuarres H. 
B.C.E., M.C.E., Auburn University. 


PETERSON, JOE G.-C Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1948, 1959 
B.S., M: yh University. rof of 
°Pren, Eva... SEE .. . — —. — Assistant Professor of Art, 1961 
Certificate Diploma, Ulm School of Design. er of 
iux rt wy — Assistant Professor, Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
B.S.T.É., Auburn University. 
Paris, Ray C. . .. Assistant Professor of (— and Director 
Student Teaching, 1959, 1961 


B.S., Middle Tennessee State College; M.A., George Peabody College for eachers; Ed.D., 
Auburn University. 


Prrrs, ROBER .— Head Professor of Aerospac Engineer P.E.), 1935, 1944 
dX pag eee M.S., ut of Institute of EP At Technology ng (P.E.) 


PoLHEMUS, GEORGE W. Assistant Professor of English, 1956, 1959 
B.A., M.A., Mississippi; M.A., Columbia. 


* Temporary. 
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Porovics, SaNpOR.. .. . . . Associate Professor of Civil Engineering (P. .E.), 1959 
Diploma, Polytechnic University, Budapest; Candidate of Tech Science, Nationa Academy of 
Sciences, Budapest; Ph.D., Purdue Universi ity. 


Porter, DALE A... — Research Lecturer, Zoology and Entomology, 1954 
AJ., Kalamazoo College; M.S., Kansas State; S&D., Johns Hop 


Posey, HENRY Go Associate Professor of Forestry, 1950, 1959 
B.5,.F., M.S.F., North Carolina State. 


Pratiten, Enmunp E... .. Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1942, 1950 
BS, “Auburn University; M.S., Michigan 


PRATHER, Ev ramen > Asean Professor of Home Economics, 1952, 1960 
H.S., M:S, Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State University 


Prest. IDGE, James A., Jn. — — Associate Professor of Architecture, 1947, 1954 
S.C.E., Mississippi. State; B.A B.Arch., A Auburn University; M.S,, Arch., Columbia 


— VIRGINIA .... Instructor in Economics and Business Adnsintrivdtion. 1948 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia 

Pricer, ANN Betis apii —— A id Health, Physical 
D.S., Alabama College. ion, and Recreation, 1961 


Pucr, Enwm (Q.— Pep fessor of ps resins 1946, 1957 
A. B., Colorado; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 
- —— E JE. 
Purest, —— — —— or aiko As ngineering (P.E.), 1955, 1958 


— HenmaN T,..._Associate Professor of oculus Education, 1949, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Punge, Hanotp H.W Professor of Education, 1949 
J.S, M. S. Illinois; Ph.D., Chicago. 
Ramrn, Rex K.. Assistant Professor of Building Technology, 1962 


B, GE., M.C. E., . Auburn University. 


"o RANNEY, . BuckMINSTER .... Associate koe of ——— and Head 
4 New York; Ph.D., Ohio State. and Hearing Clinic, 1957 


Basu, OE déc NES ES Professor of Pharmacy, 1948 
., Carson-Newman; BS. S. M.S., Aul S., Auburn University. 

Ra S pi CARL PETEn......................._Instructor in Mathematics, 1962 
B.S. Florida; M.A., Alabama. 

Rawis, TANNYE Instructor in Health, Physical rar AP tod 
a —— iD College, Columbia, Missouri; B.S., University of Iowa; M.S. — of 
h ort 

Rea, Ricranp ^ Instructor in Speech and Debate Coach, 1960 
D.S., Southwest Missouri State; M.A, Arkansas. 

Rea, ROBERT Re ra ofesor of History and Political Science, 1950, 1961 


A-B., Friends; M.A., Ph.D., Indiana 


REAGAN, Hucn D. . Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, 1948, 1953 
5» M.A,, Emory; Ph.D., Texas 


— Sean F.. ___ Research Lecturer, Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1957 
B.S., A.E., Nebraska; braska; M.S., Ohio Stu 


*Rem, SARAH FRANCIS. ae RARE in Health, Physical Education, 
A.A., Sacred Heart Jr. College; B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1961, 1962 


Renanp, BLANCA —————— — — _— -Assistant Professor Music, 1955 
Graduate; Nntional Conservatory, ^, Santiago, Chile; Stern —— Berlín, many. 


Renoir, ELMO S. Associate Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Iowa State. Engineering (P.E.), 1949, 1955 


Re ALFRED WADE — Head Professor of History and 
UBSSN M.S., Auburn University; sity; M.A.. Ph.D.. Califomía. Ate Science, 1913, 1950 


Ricuanps, DEAN Bovp m — —À — Professor of Forestry, 1951, 1961 
B.S., Colorado A. & Ma M.S., Ph.D., Syracuse 


RICHARDSON, BOONE YAtTes_...___—-Assistant Professor of Agricultural 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State. Engineering (P.E.), 1954 


* Temporary. 
** On leave. 
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RICHARDSON, FRED L., JR. — Assistant Professor of Air Science. 
B.S., Florida State; Major, USAF. 


CHARDSON, Jesse M... — 1 Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S., M.A., ibd Ph.D., Peabody. Administration, 1943, 


RICHARDSON, ROBERT STANLEY |. < Assistant Professor of Music, 1956, 
B.S., M.Éd., Auburn University. 


VIRGINIA C... Associate Pr H E 1945, 
— —— Mere — e Professor of Home Economics, 


— RAYMOND W... — Professor of Economics and Business 
B.S.C., M.A., Ph.D., Iowa. Administration, 1957, 


RosERsoN, Nancy C. Instructor in History and Political Science, 1959, 
A.B., Randolph-Macon Woman’ s College; M.A., Alabama. 


ROBERTSON, BENJAMIN T., Jn... Instructor in Physiology and Pharmacology, 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


RonBiNsoN, A. June __ n — — Associate Professor of Mathematics, 1923, 
B.S. Clemson; M.S., , Emory 


Rosinson, Ceci. EUGENE —— —- Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Ph.D., , Alabama. 


ROMNSON, WALTER — Assistant Professor Aerospace Engineering, 
B.A.A., Auburn JST M.B.A., University * Denver or rr e £ 


RoceRs, Howanp Topping .. Head Pr of Agro nomy and. Soils, 1942, 
B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; M.S., Mi x mri ‘Stet D., Iowa State; 


Rotums, Gumpert H... —— Associate aie Frofestor of Dairy Science, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Ph.D., 


*RoNarp, KaArHnYN H.. — e peer spin Circulation Librarian, 
B.S., Florida Southern College. 


Rose, CHARLES S., ———7— — — Assistant Professor of English, 
A. B., Vanderbilt; LA. , Ph.D., Florida. 


Fe B ITHEL ... — Professor of Home Economics, 
.S., M.S., Indiana State ( College; Ph.D, ( Ohio State. 


Rosen, Freperic Bruce —— Assistant Professor in Education, 
B.A.E., M.A.E., University of 3 of Florida. 


Rosen, Metvin______Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., M.A., Iowa State. and Recreation, 1955, 


—— , LAWRENCE ITE — — Professor of Music, 


Rovus Rox D — n^ nd Soils, 1949, 
* MI UM fessor of — a oils 


— — INR sistant Professor of Home Economics, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., y University. 


RUSSELL, CHESTER HAROLD. — MO Professor of Education, 


à 


1957 
1962 


1954 
1959 
1961 
1959 


1961 
1959 
1951 


1959 
1961 


1956 
1951 
1962 


cA; as State College; German Certifica ED School; German Certificate, 


ecurity Agency School; M.A., Florida Sta State: Indiana University. 


— ue S —— Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E. E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. 


SALMON, Wurm D, ————— Professor of Animal Science, 1922, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.A., Missouri; Sc.D., Kentucky. 


*SALZMANN, FRANK L. .  — Instructor in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.S., Anbar Gain University. 


— MESE. .  — —  . Aielsiant P essor Military Science, 
ilitary Science, University of Maryland; Major, U "T d ou 


— A. DEWEY .... . — —  . Assistant — of Mathematics, 1946, 
B.A., DePauw; M.A., Michigan. 


*SaNpERS, BARBARA BINGHAM — — — Instructor in Psychology, 1951, 
B.S., Washington State; M.S., Aubum University. 


SAND, T A eee — Assistant Professor of Speech, 1952, 
B.A., Tampa; B.A., M.A., Florida. 


* Temporary, 


1959 
1957 
1962 
1962 
1947 
1954 
1959 
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SaNpEns, HongnT H.. .Professor of Sociology, 1950, 1957 
B.A., M.A. Texas Christian; an; Ph.D., , State College of Was gton. 





SANDERS, W. Ci... : — —— Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1962 
B.A., Wesleyan University; M ves , University of Connecticut. 

SaNFOnD, L. G.. — — — — ——Jnstructor in Zoology, 1960 
B.S., Florence State College. 

SAUNDERS, CHARLES RICHARD. .——...—————Head Professor of Chemistry, 1924, 1950 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Nebraska. 

OUS LARRY A, trur in English, 1961, 1962 
B.A. M. A., Memphis State University. 

Saunveus, RongRT LAWRENCE ..... . Associate Professor of Education, 


Assistant to the Dean of School of Education, 
B.S., M.S., Ed.D., Auburn University. and Coordinator of Field Services, 1957, 1960 
Scarnonoucn, Jon Lewis... Associate Professor of Mechanical 


Engineering (P.E), 1947, 1954 
BAE., B.M.E.,, Auburn University; M.S., University of Alaba 


SCARSBROOK, CLARENCE E. . — — Professor of Soils, 1953, 1959 
B.S. Anburn University; Ph.D., North Car pune reas 
Scnarn, WALTER A... rofessor of Industrial Design. 1960 
Pedera! Certificate of Proficiency, — —— Bi; Aes Master's Diploma, Masters 
School for Furnishmg ad Interior Design; Diploma in Industrial Design, Ulm School of 
e», 
*Scnavy, SUSANNE M... Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1961, 1962 
IA. Mibeaukee-Downer College. 
ScHEm, Paci W. Professor of Education, 1957, 1960 
A.B., Miami University, Ohio; AM. , Duke; Ph.D., Ohio State, 
SCHELL, FRED Iead Professor of Large Animal 
D.V.M., Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 1956, 1959 
Em, GLENN A. — — —rofessor of Chemistry, 1930, 1949 
B.S.. M S., Beloit; Ph.D., Wi Wisconsin. 
ScuurEssr ER, VrRADA K... o. Counselor ín Education, 1961 
B.A., Judson; M.Ed., Auburn "University. 
SEAL, JAMES LEWIS ———— — F7rofessor of Botany, 1929, 1954 
5.,Agr., Clemson; M.S., , Iowa State; Ph.D., Mínnesota. 
Senn, C. L.. c Assistant Football Coach, Athletics, 1945, 1948 


BS. Auburn University. 


Sessoms, MARGARET HANNAR atelog Librarian and Instructor (Library), 1960 
A.B., Alabama College; M. of — ory University. 


SEWELL, ANNIE MARIE. — —  Jtisituctor in English, 1942 
A.B.. Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 


SHARP, BERT: Associate Professor of Education, 1961 


B.S., Mississippi € College; e; M.Ed., Ed.D., Florida. 
Snaw, WINFRED Å.. essor of Mechanical Engineering, 1958 


B.S.G. E., University ' of Mississippi; M.S.E.M. ee of Texas; Ph.D., Stanford Univ versity. 
SHELL, EpptE& WAYNE....... Assistant —— of Zoology-Entomology, 1952, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Corn 
— Ww G. Asociaute Professor of Aerosp 
BAE. Auborn University: M.S.A.E., Georgia Tech. — Ai ir (P.E. E). 1947, 1954 
SHEWELL, Joun ROBERT _ Associate Professor of Physics, 1960 
BS, P, M.S.P,, Auburn University; ty; Ph.D., ‘Rice. 
Smrrps, ALAN J.—  . Assistant Professor of Sociology, 1956, 1959 
BA, M.A. North Texas State College. 


Surg, ConxEeLIus CmuNc-SueNc .. Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, 1959 
B.S., National Taiwan University; M.S., Ph.D., Michigan State University. 





SHUMARD, Gorpon H.. Acsistant Professor of Military Science, 1960 
B.S., U.S.M.A.; M. of E., Texas A. & M.; Lt. CoL, USA. 
SILVERMAN, STUART jJ... ———— Instructor in English, 1961 


B.A., Brooklyn College; M.A., Columbia University. 
Mea SR il etl 
* Temporary, 
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SKELTON, Roseat BEATTIE . ... Head Professor of Foreign Lan es, 1939, 
A.B., Michigan State Normal; M.A., Ph.D., —— as ee, — of Brazil, 
tificado, University of Chile. 
StaAcH, Tim DeNNIS......  . Assistant Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Tech.; M.S., Auburn University. 
SwurH, Froyp S... Associate Professor of Mechanícal Engineering (P.E.), 1946, 
B.S., Virginia Military Institute; B.S., B.M.E., M.S., Auburn University 
Ssrru, ROBERT C.. — Assistant Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S., Amherst — M, de S., Ph.D. University uf Illinois Callege of Medicine. 
WiLLIAM STEP — — — Professor Speech, 1952, 
B.Ed., N.LS.T.C., Dekalb; M.A. Ph.D. Stanford. of p 
SPANN, Ranson D... Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1915, 
.E., E.E., Auburn University. 
Spanks, Frank M, — —Associate Professor of Physics, 1943, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., M.A., Ph. D. 1 Illinois. 
Spears, Wr.LIAM D. Head Professor of ] Psycholog: 
A.B., M.Ed., University of Chattanooga; Ph.D., George Peabody College scher 
SPENCER, LiLLY HESTER ..... Assocíate Professor of Home Economics, 1928, 
B.S., M.S., Oklahoma A. & M. 
SPOLE, MARION WALKER — Head Professor of Home Economics, 1999, 
B.S., Alabama College; B.S., M.A., Columbia University. 
SPRAGUE, ALBERT T., Jn... =— Associate Professor of Electrical 
B.S,, United States "Naval Acade Academy; M.S., Harvar Engineering (P.E .). 
SourEns, C. D, ge scie Rees Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S., M.A., Ph. D., Missouri. / of i 
SraALCUP, ROBERT JawES ........  .. Assistant Professor of Education. 
B.A., Huron College; M.A., Ed.D., Nebraska. 
STALNAKER, CARROLL C. .. .. Associate Professor of Economics and 
B.A., State College of Iowa; va; M.A., Iowa. Business Administration, 1937, 
STANALAND, EUGENE E... Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 
B.S,, Huntingdon; M.B.A., Alabama, 
STEELE, H. ELLSWORTH .. .. Research Professor of Economics and 
B.A., M.A., Nebraska; Ph.D., Ohio State. Business Administration, 1949, 
STEENSEN, Donard H, ]. —$__ Assistant Professor of Forestry, 
B.S,, Iowa State; M.F., Duke. 
STEVENS, FRANK J.. Professor of Chemistry, 1947, 
B.S., Illinois; Ph.D., Iowa State. 
Srokes, C. M... Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1937, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Stoves, Warum H.__. — Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Universi 
STRENGTH, D, RALPH . — Associate Professor of Animal Science, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ty; Ph.D. » 

STRONG, WILLARD L.. — Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S. U.S. Naval Academy; B. A. , Auburn. University; Lieutenant Commander, USN, 
Stroup, OXFORD Assistant Professor of English, 1950, 

B.S., M.A. —— University. - 
STURKIE, Dana G. Professor of Agronomy, 1925, 
B.S., Auburn University; M. S., , Jowa State; Ph. D. Michigan State. 
SrunprvANT, Epwin C.. _Assistant Professor of Music, 
A.B., Millsaps "College, M. M., Louisiana State 1 University. 
SrunnOCK, WALTER. . .—— Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Cornell University. 
*Srycos, Pay ss. Instructor of Music, 
B.A., M.A. "Ball State Teachers College. 
Stycos, ROLAND. Assistant Professor of Music, 


B.M., New England Conservatory of Music; M. .M., Manhattan School of Music. 


* Temporary. 
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*SuLtiVAN, MARGARET SUE — 


i .— Instructor in English, 1961 
A-B., Duke; M.A., Auburn University, 








— · — 





Sussen, Henny M. ..... ..... Professor of Electrical En ngineering, 1947, 1961 
B.S., Clemson; B.E.E., Auburn University; M.S.E.E., North Carolina 
SwixcrE, Homer Scorr......... Professor of Zoology and Entomology, 1929, 1939 
B.5., M.S., Sc.D., Ohio State, 
SvkESs, MALTBY .. — Professor of Art, 1942, 1954 


Studied: Wayman Adams, | Diego Rivera, John. Sloan, George C. Miller, Fernand. Leger, St inley 
William Hayter, and Andre Lhote. 
SziLassy, SANDOR ————Head of Science and Technology Department 


Assistant Professor (Library), 1961 
LL.D., University of Budapest; M.A.L.5., University of Indiana. 


Tatty, Joyce ELLEN — Instructor in Speech, 1962 
5,5., M.S., University of ‘Southern Mississippi. 


Taman XN, Joun W,. Professo 
Auburn University; “MMi Mus., Ph. Ph D., Eastman School of N 


"TAX rn, Genarp EucENE... Professor of Mechanical J— (P.E.), 1958, 1960 
B.S., South Dakota School of Mines and Tech.; M.S., Brown University; Ph.D., Oklahoma 


r of Music, 1948, 1962 


Stub 
*TaTOM, Franx Buck . Assistant Professor in Mechanical Engineering, 1961, 1963 
B.5., U.S. Naval Academy. 


Tause, FnEpERniICK W...... Instructor in Health, Physical Education, and 
B.S., State University of New York; M.Ed., University of North Carolina. Recreation, 1960 


Tartor, EpwaAnp B... |. Assistant Director of Engineering Extension, 1957, 1960 
B.S., Davidson College; B.S.T.M., North Carolina State; M.S., Columbia, 


TAYLOX, MARY ANN. — — astructor in English, 1962 
All., University of Florida; 1; M.A. “Columbia | University, 
Teer, PATRICIA A. ~~ Instructor in Pathology and Parasitology, 1959 


D.V.M., Auburn University. 


THACEER, Henry R. .. Associate Professor of Civil Engineering (P.E.), 1956, 1959 
, M.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


— STAIR — Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1959 
Certificate, Stanley Tech. Institute, London; B.Arch., Tulane University. 

THomrson, Stoney LEE. Asociate —— of Mathematics, 1937, 1948 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern; M.S., Tulane; M.A,, Mich 

Tristis, Joun L. .— Assistant Professor of Air Science, 1962 


B.S., Long Island ‘University; Major, 1 USAF. 


Tincien, WILBUR A., Jr. ___Associate Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Student Personnel Services, 1958, 1962 
A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Kentucky. 


Tomin, ames GnovER ——— Instructor in Health, Physical Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. and Recreation, 1958 


Fons asi, ANNE ]nstrucior in Speech, 1959 
B.A.. Northwestern State College; M.A., Louisiana State. 


*TnayLon, DONALD REGINALD . . Assistant Professor of Mathematics, 1960, 1962 
B.A., Texas; M.S., Ph.D., Auburn University, 


Tucker, Howann F... — —— Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1952, 1958 
B.S., M.S, Ph.D., Auburn burn University. 

"TURNER, BILLYE KATHRYN — — Instructor in Home Economics, 1956, 1962 

., Oklahoma State; M.S., Iowa State. 


—— HzwEY P. —— . Associate Professor of Zoology-Entomology, 1950, 1961 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State. 


Turner, Lovise K.. Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1937, 1946 
B.A., Southwestern Louisiana Institute; M.A., M.S., Louisiana State. 


Tonner, WiiiaM K. —— Assistant Professor of Architecture, 1961 
B.Arch., Clemson; M.Arch., ., University sity of Pennsylvania. 











* Temporary. 
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Turner, DEWEY M... Associate Professor of Animal Science, 1940, 1948 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Illinois. 


Tm, Dora R. rch Professor of Home Economics, 1959 
Sa M.A., M.S., Ed.D., Tennessee, 
Umpacn, ARNOLD W.. Professor of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1944, 1945 
B.S., Southwestern State Teachers; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 
Vance, OLLI LAWRENCE —— ——— Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
B , Auburn University. Engineering, 1959, 1982 


VAN DE Marx, MILDRED S... Associate —— of Home Economics, 1948, 1955 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia Univers 


*VAN ETTEN, STANLEY. n RNC UE re in English, 1962 
D.B., M.A., University of Chicago. 


VAUGHAN, Join. T —— Assistant Professor of Large Animal 
D.V.M., Auburn University. Surgery and Medicine, 1955, 1959 


VEsrAL, Donato M., Jn... Head Pro ers of Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1959 
B.S.M.E., B.S.E.E., ' M.S.M.E., Texas A. Ph.D., Stanford University. 


Vives,  PONALD Louis... Associate Professor of Chemical Engineering, 1953, 1957 


» M.S., Columbia, 
waiso, MYRTICE R. Assistant —— of Economics and 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University, Business Administration, 1949, 1959 


Warpnop, Hersert .. Instructor in Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1960 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


WarL, MiNNiE............ Head of Catalog e ona 
* 1947, 1959 


A.B., Tift College; B.S.L.S., Peabody College for XUL. A Educ, or (Library "D eivertitz? 


Waris, Buüiy G. . . . .. . — Assistant Professor of Music, 1961 
B. M., Baylor; M.Mus., Manhattan School of Music. 


Warxgm BRACK. — . . . aM  Jmstructor of Art, 1061 
B.A., Florence; M.F.A., University of Southern California. 


WALKER, DoNarp F. . . Assocíate Professor of Large Animal Surgery 
D.V.M., Colorado State. and M Medicine, 1958 
Watton, MARTHA . Assistant Professor of Health, Physical Education 
Recreation, 1945, 1952 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Colorado State College of Education. 


**WanBINGTON, Tnowas L... Assistant Pr essor in Foreign Lang! , 1960, 1962 
B.S., Mississippi College; M.A., Mississippi of en I 


WwW RR P... Associate P Mechanical Engineering (P.E.), 1 
ARS US Naval Academy; M.S.M.E., rofesor of Mecha — —— ^ 1950 


— CHARLOTTE R—— Instructor in Physics, 1959, 1961 
B.S., Kentucky; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue, 


Warp, Curtis Howarp____________ Associate Professor of Chemistry, 1957 
B. F Indiana State Teachers; M.S., University of Kentucky; Ph.D., Purdue. 


Ware, LAMAR M. .. . Head Professor of Horticulture, 1923, 1931 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Wanner, Jons ErrswonrH .. . Head of — Science Paper 


Library) and Assistant Professor, 1959, 1960 
p. 5. B.S.L.S., State College for Teachers (Albany, N.Y.); M.A., Teachers College, Columbia 
versity. 


WARREN, WiLLIAM E. .. Instructor in Economics and Business Administration, 1962 
B.S., Florence State College; M.S., Tennessee 


WARREN, WILLIAM MicmaznL —  — Head Ais iud of Animal Science, 1955, 1957 
B.S., "Michigan State; M.S., Texas A. & M.; Ph.D 

WASHINGTON, WiLLIAM Tavion |... Instructor in Health, Physical 
B.S., Auburn University, Education, ‘and Recreation, 1958 


Wares Wu.11aM T. Associate Professor of Textile Technology, 1958 
S.T.E., Clemson; M.S., Institute of Textile Technology. 


® Tem . 
** On leave. 
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oop, V B. C E P.E.), 1929, 
War ed" EE abus Valery. for of Civil Engineernig (P.E.), 1929 


Wear, JOBN L. — . .— — —  / Professor of Soils, 1939, 
B.S.. MS. Auburn Universitv; Ph.D., Purdue. 


Weaven, ANDREW MALCOLM.. . — à Assistant Professor of Education, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute; M.A., Ed.D., Tennessee 


WEAVER, CHARLES — — Head Professor and Westinghouse 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, 1959, 
E. S.E,E., M.S.E.E., University of Tennessee; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 


*Wrissincen, 5 —  nstructor ín English, 1960, 
D.A., Augustana College. 


WELLS, JoserH WILLARD — _Associate Professor of Architecture, 
I. Arch., Cornell University; Fontainebleau £ School of Fine Arts, France. 


man OHN BENTJAMIN  — . .— —  — J[nstructor in Forestry, 
4 Georgia; M.F., North Carolina State. 


m Monnis Professor of Agricultural Economics, 1950, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., 


Wurrr, HAYMOND H. eae of Education, 1950, 


E.5., Southwest Missouri. State; AB., Drury; AM., — — Teachers College, Columbia. 


Ware, Victa C... Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 1954, 
D.S., Alabama College; M.S., University of Tennessee. 


W ,R TD. . . Associate P Anatomy and Histology, 
A SO Towa States T D.V M. University of Georgia. foot of oF 


Wicorxs, Acre M... Prof essor of Larg Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1946, 
M.S., Kansas State — D.V.M., ie ndam Universi 


WiGGINS, EARL Lo. — — Assistant — of Animal Science, 
B.S., ^ Oklahoma A. & M.; ; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
—— Race EvrzasetuH_._____.Special Collections Librarian and 
Instructor (Library), 1950, 
A,B., Alabama College; M.A., Emory University; M.S.L.S., University of North Carolina 


Woner, WiLLIAM jJ... Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 
B.S.M. E., Auburn University. 


Wuxin, LEON O., Ja... — — Associate Professor in Pharmacy, 
B.S. 4 Loyola —— M.S., ;, Ph.D. ~ University of Texas. 


W B — of Pharmacology, 1951, 
ES RLS, RD. Ho —— * 


Wr. D r IL. — Instructor of Large Animal Sur and Medicine, 
DVM BSA. niversity of Georgia f zi 


Was ELIZABETH Cinta = Aid Professor of Economics and 
4, M.S, Auburn University. med usiness Administration, 1946, 
"ids: IAMS, Er ee er ee For of Mathematics, 1934, 
B.S., Birmingham-Southern; M.S., Auburn — Ph.D., Michigan, 


Wirt. , Hv ar ee Associate Professor of Art, 1957, 
B App Art., Auburn University; M.A., Columbia. f 


WituiaMs, Jom H., Jn... Assistant Professor of Naval Science, 
B.S.M. E. Tufts University; Lieutenant, Junior Grade, USN. 


WILLIAMS, .__—Assistant Professor of Aerospace Engineering, 1942, 
zi A-B., ——— — B.A.E., —— vaL 5 s 


Noa te SO | tS re 
B.A., M.A., University of Maryland; Colonel, USAF. 

WiLLiIAMSON, Epwarp C...  Assístant Professor of History and 
A.B., M.A., Florida, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, Political Science, 


Wiison, LoweLL E... Assistant —— of "Agricultural Economics, 1960, 
B.S., Murray State College; M.S., Kentu 


NULLS, <Se Ars — — — — of Bacteriology, 
B.S., Western Kentucky State College; M.S., Clemson. 


Professor of Air Science, 
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Wincarp, Jonn WiLLIAM.. Assistant Professor of Industrial Laboratories, 1057, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Wincann, Rosenr EucENE Research Projessor of Chemical Engineering, 1932, 1983 
4 M.S., Auburn University, 


— Joun K.. -Assistant Professor of Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1962 
D.V.M., Colorado A. & M 


WOLVERTON, CLYDE. 


Instructor in Foreign Languages, 1961 
B.A., University of Akron. 





*Woop, Harvey G.-C Instructor in Physics, 1958 
B.A., Olivet College. 

Woopatt, JAMES R, — Associate Professor of English, 1952, 1957 
B.S., Murray State; M. An , Kentucky; Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 


WOODLEY, ANNETTE . . . ZJnstructor in Economics and Business 
B.S., Auburn University, Administration, 1959, 1963 


WoonpLEy, CaarLes H... Assistant Professor of Physiology and 
M.S., D.V.M., Auburn University. Plaemennlogo. 195*. 1959 





YrAcER, LH -L -Froféssor of Agricultural Economics, 1946, 1957 
Si “Auburn: University; Ph.D., Purdue. 
TS Ge WAYNE Head of Acquisitions Department and 


Assistant Professor (Libran;:, 1960 
B.Mus., University of Oregon; M.M.E., M.S.L.S., Florida State University. 


Younc, Lurmen M... — — Associate Professor of Health, Physical 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Education, and Recreation, 1944, 1959 

Younc, RICHARD EÉARLE.... —ntructor in Education, 1955, 1961 

Florence State; M.A,, Putney Gradnate School of Teacher Education; M.Ed., *ubum 

University. 

*"ZALLEN, EUGENIA M... ..  . Tnstructor in Home Economics, 1962 
B.S, Auburn University; M.S., Purdue University. 

ZALLEN, HAROLD... Associate Professor o Pharmac; 4, 1961 
B.S., Northeastern University, Boston; Ed. M., Boston University; M.S., Ph.D., Purdue. 

ZIEGLER, PAuL F.. —— Associate Professor of Chemlstr , 1949, 1958 
B.S., Otterbein; M. S. Cincinnati. 





Zivkovic, PETER D... 
B.S., M-A. Illinois. 


ZURFLIEH, THOMAS PETER. Instructor in Engineering Graphics, 1960 
B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


GRADUATE AND RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


— — — ..Instructor in English, 1960 


Angas, Davm L. ..... Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 1962 
abama. 
ApaMs, Mary Morton...............Graduate Assistant in Institutional Research, 1962 


B.A., Southwestern (Memphis). 


Acrusti, ROBERT ÁNTHONY | — 
B.A., Seton Hall University. 


ANDERS, Epwarp B. . . J  . Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1960, 1962 
B.S., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; BS. Pennsylvania State University; M.E., M.S., North- 
western Louisiana State College. 


xa pr JERRY Max 





Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961 


-Graduate Assistant in Mechanical 





E., Auburn University. Engineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 1961 
ANpERSON, PauL Lee ... Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1962 
B.M.E., Auburn University, 
APPEL, WARREN ArLsERT.. .  .. Research Assistant in Chemistry, 1961, 1962 
B.S., Michigan College of Mining and Technology. 
Askew, WILLIAM Crews... Graduate. Assistant in Chemistry, 1962 


B. S. Auburn University, 


BaiLgy, E. Lynwoop_ — — Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 1962 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. 
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Barnes, RueTT GOODE, Jn. Graduate Assistant in Learning Resources Center, 


E.S. Auburn University 


Becs, Gene CuLVER —..—_______.______________Graduate Assistant in Art, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
Becxerr, Smney D... Research eo, Physiology and Pharmacology, 


B,5.. Mississippi State; D.V.M., Auburn U 


Bram, RALPH EUGENE.... msi Assistant in Mechanical 





I. 5, M.E., Auburn University. Engineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 
BLANTON, JOHN ARNOLD: |... . Graduate Assistant in Economics and 

H.5. in B.A., Aubum University. Business Administration, 
Bouw, JouN Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 


A.P, Knox College, Illi Illinois; M.S., Illinois State Normal University, 
BousNr*. [uprrH MAYTON.. —Graduate Assistant in Home Economics, 


Ds, Auburn University. 
Bovim, WILLIAM Henry, Jn. Graduate Assistant in Engineering 
BS EF, Auburn University. Graphics, 1961, 


BnaNTi.:v, THOMAS BENJAMIN. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


BS. . Auburn University, 
BREAKTIELD, WrLriIAM DALTON. Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 


B.O.E., Auburn University. 

















Brock, RomenT E. Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
B.3.. University of South Carolina. 
Bayar, F. DUDLEY. Research Assistant in Physics, 


. Duke University. 


— Erts B... Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
ALn Saint Bernard; M.A., George Peabody College for T 


Busurvy, Jory M... Graduate. Assistant in —S and Business 
B.5., University of Pennsylvania. Administration, 


Capeniman, A, KENNETH —— Graduate Assistant in Elementary Education, 
B.5., M.Ed., University of Georgia, 


CARPENTER, ARTHUR D... Graduate Assistant in Mechanical 
B.M.E., Auburn University, Engineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 


Cannurn, Rosert T... — Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 


CHAMBLISS, THOMAS À. 








Graduate Assistant in Health, Physical 





B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Auburn University. Education, and Recreation, 

Curxc. Saur Cin... Graduate Assistant ín Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S., Taiwan Cheng Kung University. 

CtLui0w, CONNIE Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., University of Arkansas. 

Connen, JERRY ÅNN— Graduate Assistant in English, 


B.S.. Auburn University. 
Connan, RayMonp WALTER ... — — — Research Fellow in Chemistry 


., University of Florida, National Defense Education Act, 
Coox, Mom Otm.. .. Graduate Assistant in Institutional Research, 
B. S., Millsaps College; M.Ed., M University, 
Coonny, E.via MARHIE — Graduate Assistant in Secondary Education, 
B.A.. Newcomb College, Tulane University. 
Crain, Kart HERINE ———Fracduate Assistant in English, 


A.B, Huntingdon ‘College. 


Creex, Josepa WILLIAM... Graduate Assistant in Economics, 
B. S. Auburn University. 


CRENSHAW, EDWARD J. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E,, Auburn University, 


Later. WoirguMt I — Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.S., Marietta College. 


Cross, Hantaan EucENE . .. . Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B. S. E. E, Auburn University, 
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DANIEL, ANN... . .  — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Clemson. 

Davs; CLYDE WILLIAMS, JR... Graduate. Assistant in Mathematics, 
AB, West Georgia College. 

Davis, Jor Boc... Graduate. Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

DrewNEy,H. JOE . .. .... Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S., Auburn "University. 

Dintus, Sana H.C Graduate Assistant in Economics and 

B.S., Northwestern University. Business Administration, 
Drxon, Nancy M... . . Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
M, —— University. 

Dock, GEORGE F, mmama Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn eA 

Dure, HENRY Patrick. Graduate Assistant in Education, 
B.S., DNE University. (Resigned effective June 15, 1962.) 

Dwyer, JAMES EDWARD, Jn... ~ Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

EpbwaAnps, W. THOMAS ——— ~~  .... — Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Evans, Born A., Jn... —— Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B.S., Lynchburg College. Business Administration, 

FAILE, GARTH DALMAIN Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


BS. University of Alabarna. 


Few, ALBERT B... Research Assistant in Small Animal Surgery and Medicine, 
D. V.M. Auburn L University. 


FISHER, HOMER SANDERS, JR. Graduate Assistant in Economics and 





4 Auburn University. Business Administration, 
Frraparnice, Mayon H, Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1952, 
4 Jacksonville State College; M.S., Auburn University. 

— WiilM E. . — Eraduate Assistant in English, 
A.B., Georgia. 

Fur, RONALD O.. . Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1961, 
B.S., Wake Forest; M. S., Carolina. 

GERBER, JACK Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., University of Tampa, 

Gorpon, Max EnwiN Graduate Assistant in Economics and 
B.S., in A.A., Auburn University. Business Administration, 

Gnecony, Ouma JAN... Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 

, Huntingdon. 

—— RACHEL T. — Supervisor Home Management House, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Hamim, Davin H... Graduate Assistant in Agricultural Education, 1961, 
B.S., Florida * State University. 

Hay, RayMonp RALPH- |. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.A., Mississippi State University. 
cock, CLARENCE J... Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., Auburn University. 

Hannan, Ray. . . . Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Maryville College. 

Harpy, J, Westey__._____.____ Graduate Assistant in Agricultural Education, 


B.S., M.S., Jacksonville State ' College. 


Harmon, Gravy RODNEY Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 


CHARLES Davin. 
B.S.A.E., Auburn University. 


Harris, ELEANOR A. . Graduate Assistant ín Home Economics, 
B.S., Institutional Management, Alabama College. 





-Graduate Assistant in Aerospace Engineering, 
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anes, GLENDA STENE oo ——À Laboratory Assistant, 
B.S.. Foods and Nutrition, Auburn Univ ersity. 

Hannon, Hanorp — Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. 

— Mancanet F.  — (Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1960, 
B.A., University of Wisconsin. 

Hieu. JOHN — Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E P, Auburn University. 

Hoaciasm DANIEL CLARKE radunte Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., M.S., University of Miami. 

Hover. Hanny F., Jn. — Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
B.S., M.S., Tennessee. 

Hsm, Siemn-Yuwc — — o — Research Assistant in Physics, 1961, 
B.S., Tunghai University. 

Hsu, Teove-Hav — ————JAResearch Assistant in Chemistry, 

,S., National University of Amey. 

INcRAM. EARL G. ..... Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 
BA, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 

Incram. Gave Rice Graduate Assistant in English, 


B.A., Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. 
Jackson, Ronny Dean .. Graduate Assistant in History and Political Sctence, 


B.A.. Furman. 

JAMES, Levy MOORE... — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

JorNson. TawEs TORN —— — —— Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 


B.S., Southeastern Louisiana State te College; M.S., Northwestern Louisiana State College. 


Jours. BARRARA C... Ls Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





Jones, Jeanerre H. Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Jones. Rex CHANDLER ... — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1961, 
B.S., Troy State College; M. A Auburn University. 

Kertwen. Waitace Gene —— Graduate Assistant in Chemical Engincering, 
B.S. in Chemical Engineering, Auburn University. 

Key, lows WmroN  . |. Graduate Assistant in Education, 
B.S.. Troy State College. 

Knrrr, Sunar BASSIM. . Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S. in E.E., The Johns Hopkins University. 

Kiturxesworrn, THomas L. Graduate. Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Kine. Cecon. M. Research Assistant in Physics, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. - 


Kincuorx Errzanerui B. Graduate. Assistant in History and Political Science, 
B.A.. Furman University, 


Kincny. Creson Frank. Tr. _ Graduate Assistant in Learning Resources Center, 
A.A., Chipola Junior College; B.S.A., University of Florida. 


Kinzer. ELIZABETH _... _.. Graduate Assistant in Learning Resources Center, 
B.S., Livingston State College. 

Kmksry, HowAnp GRADEN Research Fellow in Chemistry, National 
B.S., Middle Tennessee State College. Defense Education Act, 

Koso_Arorr, ALEXANDRA G.. .. Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.S.. Auburn University. 

KuPrrnnvUscHu, KAREN FRANCES — — Graduate Assistant tn Mathematics, 
B.S., Jacksonville State College. 

Laman, Lewrs W. | Graduate Assistant in English, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Lancpon, Gotpen Isaac . Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
B.B.A., M.A., Marshall University. 
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LrzrcHuck, GERALD S. — — Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
A.B., M.A., Colorado State College 
Lewis, Roserr F., Jr... — Graduate. Assistant in Psychology, 


B.S., M.S., M.Ed., Auburn University. 








LipELL, Wir L,, JR. ... .. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 

Liwpsav, ELLA Sug. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

LrrrtLEToN, Mary Lvcv — < — Graduate Assistant Nursery School, 
Florida State University. 

FRANK B, — — Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 

B.S.C.E., Auburn University. 

Lon, Jack Cumrivav. Ss Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University of Texas. 

Lonc, Grorce Monson ..  Gruduate Assistant in Chemical Engineering, 
B.S, in Chemical Engineering, Auburn University. 

Lucer, DONALD ———————— Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.S,C.E., Auburn University. 

Lynn, Donato W.. .. [. — . Graduate Assistant ín Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Lytte, Jonn H. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation. 

MacHsoopLoo, SaEED... — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Mayor, PauL E. G. . [| . Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 1958. 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Mancrmvowskt Mary E... .. — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics. 
B.A., Huntingdon. (Resigned effective December 15, 1962.) 

Manmsmant, Davi» Leg... Research Fellow in Chemistry, National 
B.S., Auburn University. Defense Education Act, 

Massey, FRED A... 1 . |  . . Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 


B.S., Howard College. 


McErnov, DEnwYN. . Graduate. Assistant, International Paper Company 


Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn University, 


McKiNNv, Max Graduate Assistant, International Paper Company 





B.S., Troy State. Foundation Program in Secondary Education, 
McManus, JouN B... Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Au University. (Resigned effective June 15, 1982.) 


MILLER, James E... 
B.S., —— University. 


MITCHELL, EILEEN Graduate Assistant in Engli 1960, 

A.B., Berry College. no" uh, 
Mivosur, SmcENonr ... Research Assistant in Economics and Business 
MOON Tax Int cn. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., M.S., Yon-Sei University. 


Moore, Jonn PevroN.. . | Research Assistant in Physics, 1961, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 


MORGAN, James Oris... .  . .  . Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Southeastern Louisiana College. 


Morais, CLETUS EvcENE. — Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Monus, NANCY ...... — . Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


A.B., LaGrange College. 
MORRISON —— — Graduate Assistant in Education, 


ae 
B.S., Jacksonville State; M.S., Auburn University, 


— Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
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Mossev, MARTHA Heren  — — Research Fellow in Chemistry, 


B.S., Auburn University. National Defense Education Act, 
—— ULIA HARRIS SS Graduate Assistant ín Mathematics, 
Si, Auburn University. 
Munnay, R. Jay. — — — Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University. of Utah. 
Myers, DALE Kamener —. Research Fellow in Chemistry, National 
D.S., Berea College. Defense Education Act, 


NamsrEDT, GAny. Graduate Assistant, International Paper Company 


Foundation Pro rogram in Secondary Education, 1960, 
B.S., Florida State; M.S., Auburn University. (Resigned effective December 15, 1962.) 


NEWDOME, CasrMm P... —Graduate Assistant in Elementary Education, 
R.S., Ohio Northern University; À M.A., Alabama. 


NEww AN, WALTER H.W . . Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Nicos, Joun A, III. Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
BS. C. . Auburn University. 


Nix, Gonos H.. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 


Onn, p WALTON A. — Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.M.E., Auburn University, 


Osbonwe, Tromas L. 
S.E.E., Auburn University. 


as Ricnarp E. Graduate Assistant in Health, Physical 
» M.S., Tennessee, Education and Recreation, 
— James HAM Ss Graduate Assistant in Secondary Education, 
B.S., Troy State; M.Ed., Chicago Musical Colleg 


PArrrnsoN, Lucy HOLLOWAY . Graduate Assistant in English, 
A.B.. Westhampton College University of Richmond. 


Patrick, Lewis WAYNE. Graduate Assistant in Phusics, 
B.E.P., Auburn University. 


PIAZZA, JOSEPH Cro.. Graduate. Assistant in Secondary Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


-Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 





PLENMONS, Rosert JAMES... Graduate. Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., W. ake Forest. 
PortAnn, RecinALp BnowN. | Graduate Assistant in Mechanical 
M.E., Auburn University. Engineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 


Parc, AMES — — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
4 Troy State College. 

D Jack KENNETH... .. Graduate Assistant in Pharmacy, 
B.S Auburn University. 


QUENNELLE, PEccY DIANE.—.......  . Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. (Resigned effective April April 20, 1962.) 


Raney, DovGLAS . .. Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Ranson, WiLLiAM Farris, HI — Graduate Assistant in Mechanical 
B.S.M.E., Auburn University, Engineering, Auburn Research Foundation, 
Ray, Jimmy Hanotp_________Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 
BS S.M.E., inte University. 
READ, Rosin THoMAs.______________.____Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
^, Western Reserve University. 
= —2 Ro . — — (Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Austin Peay. State College. 
Ruopes, Kisten CLayton_____________ Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
A.B., Berry College. 


RICHARDS, THEODORE LAWRENCE... Graduate Assistant in Psychology, 
B.A., Auburn University. 
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RucHamps, Tommy Jav — — — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S., Auburn Ust 


— Lovic —— Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 


B.S.M Auburn Univ 
Roane, RICHARD ALLEN... Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 1962, 


Rogerson, Jere WirLiAM. Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 


RoNarp, TuoMAs GnorJAN .. Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.A., Appalachian State Teachers College. 


Rose, BARBARA HAYMAN |. — JQGraduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.A., University of Florida. 

RosENBERG, SONDRA .. — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., Brooklyn College. 

ROSENTHAL, ARTHUR E... 1 1 Post-doctoral Fellow in Chemistry, 
Ph.D., Harvard University; Post-doctoral Fellow, Cambridge University. 

RUPP, CHARLES CnmmsTrOPHER |. Graduate Assistant in Electrical 
BSEE. Au Auburn University. Engineering, 1962, 

ScmuLmGS, PAUL L. Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.S.M.E., Kings Point (USMA), 

ScuNEDER, RayMonp W. . |. — Graduate Assistant in Physics, 


B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


Scuoon, WiLHELM PETER  . . . Graduate Assistant in Chemistry. 
B.S., Aubum rey 


ScHMITH, JOUN — — Graduate Aseistoné in. Mathematics, 
B.S., — DS (Resigned eff effective December 15, 196 
SEO, eM E ri us Ses ee id PC RE in Physics, 


B.S., Yunsci University. 


Suazo, LINDA LEE... Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 
B.A., Birmingham-Southern. 


Suumack, Ronacp LEE |... Graduate Assistant in Agricultural Education, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Sr«MoNs, WILLIAM SAMUEL...» Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn tani 





SiNcH, RAMESHW — — Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
B.S.C. E., pe eaan University. 

Swan, Bruce H. |... Graduate Assistant in Economics and Business 

A.B., Lenoir Rhyne College. Administration, 

SMITH, JAMES LYNN —————— Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B.S., Mississippi Southern College. 

SwrrH, Weste EARL —  . .. Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Maryville College. 

Surnü, W. Lanett —Giaduaté —— in Mathematics, 
B.S., Mississippi College. (Resigned effective September 15, 1962. 

Spikes, PAuL W. Graduate Assistant in Ae da 1960, 


B.S, M.A,, in Ed., Mississippi Southern. 
STEVENSON, CLARENCE W, Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engineering, 


.M.E,, Georgia Tech. 
STEWART, RicHAnD H. Graduate Assistant in Educational Administration, 


B.A., M.A.E., Florida. 








Sven, Kina Foo — — — Research Assistant in Physics, 1961, 
X " International Christian University. 
— — Graduate Assistant in English, 
ange College. 
— CHARLES E, Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., University of Illinois. 
Tackett, Jesse Lee .. . Graduate. Assistant in Chemistry, 1960, 


A.S., Tarleton State College; B.S., Texas A, & M.; M.S., Auburn University. 
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Tavro, —— THOMAS... — . Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
Arkansas; M. n Auburn University. 











diem LAWRENCE BOSTON. Graduate Assistant in Engineering Graphics, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 

TAYLOR, ZELMA LOWELL, JR... —Graduate Assistant in Chemical Engineering, 
B.S., —— of Idabo. 

Tracus, PATRICIA — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A Rollins College. 

TEMPLE, HERBERT L.: _. | .  Á . Graduate Assistant in M athematics, 
B.S., M.S., Northwestern State College of Louisiana. 

THomas, CAROL — — — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

TOWNLEY, Janice Fean. — — Graduate Assistant in English, 
B.A., LaGrange College. 

Vonis, FLORENCE SYLVIA —— Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


B.S., University of California. 


Warten, Epwarp T, n 


Graduate Assistant in Civil Engineering, 
S.C.E., Aubum University. 





Waren Barra Wa llc — Graduate Assistant in Learning Resources Center, 
M.S. American University 
Warran, WILLIAM A... Graduate Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
» Auburn University, (Resigned — December 16, 1961.) 

degens Terry L. — Graduate Assistant in Economics and Business 
B.S., Auburn University Administration, 

Watson, CanoLYN L. . Graduate Assistant in History and Political Science, 

4 Georgia Southern College. 

— JOHN ARTHUR...— — Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S -» University of Florida. 

Wrrsu, BERNARD Howarp______________ Graduate Assistant in English, 

B.A., Livingston State College. 

WHIPPLE, KENNETH E,W. -Research Assistant in Mathematics, 1961, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wrecanp, Kant EDwAnD.. .... Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wiccws, Dwicxt L, —— Graduate Assistant in Mechanical Engincering, 

S.M.E., Auburn Univ 

ERE KENNETH NEAL — Graduate Assistant in Mathematics, 
B.E.E., Auburn University. ‘(Resigned ‘effective December 15, 1962.) 

Wiis, Epwarp LLOYD ...... Graduate Assistant in Physics, 
B. S., Auburn University. 

WOOLFOLK, Byron EUGENE . .... Graduate Assistant in Chemistry, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
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JN .. Resident Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 
rd Florida la State University. 

Apams, WiLLiAM Roy... Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., University of Tennessee. Auburn Research Foundation, 

AGERTON, MARGARET ANNE... Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 

ArLrcoop, James L......... Maintenance Custodian, Women's Dormitories, 

Ament, B. DoNaLD........ Personnel Assistant, University Personnel Office, 
B. S. Central Missouri State College. 

ANDERS, JOLENE T... Senior Secretary, President's Office, 
B.S., —— University. “(Resigned effective ! May 31, 1963.) 

ANDERSON, Frep E... ~ Education Training Specialist, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF. 

Arcneson, THOMAs E. —— Photographer, Photographic Services, 

ArTrLEBERGER, Frepenick RAYMOND. |... Laboratory Technician, Infirmary, 
M.T., Franklin School of Science and Arts. 

Barkey, Besse Chief Operator PBX, Buildings and Grounds, 

BARNES, Amma P.. Head Resident, Lupton Hall and College Chaperone, 1945, 

, Judson. 

Barrow, WitLiAM Owens . . Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 1948, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; M.A., Peabody. 

BARTEE, Mom M. Bookkeeper, Food Service, 1951, 

BARTON, Frema C. zá Head Resident of Dana Gatchell Hall, 1956, 


Bear, ROBERT Comptroller and Assistant Treasurer, Business Office, 
B.S,, Cornel University; M.B.A., George Washington University. 


BEASLEY, JOAN _Senior Clerk, University Personnel Office, 





— — — 





Beckwith, WiLLiAM H. Director of Sports Public Relations, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
BERCLAND, Gary... SSS Producer-Director, Educational TV, 
B.S., Iowa State University. 
Bicker, Mancaret E... Senior Tabulating Machine Operator, 
Business Office, 1945, 
Bicker, O, W.———— Assistant to Director, Buildings and Grounds, 1940, 


Brack, Henny G... Electronics Technician in Industrial Laboratories, 
Auburn Research Foundation, 


BLAKE, Bruce D... Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1947, 
B.S. Aubum University. 
Biopcett, FRANK EDWARD .. roducer-Director, Educational TV, 
B.S., M.A., University of Florida. 
Boney, Louise B... . .  .CGashier, Business Office, 1945, 
BonprAvx, Vesrar H.... Fire Control Technician First Class, Naval Science, 
BowMaN, Josera R......... Construction Engineer, Buildings and Grounds, 





BnaAckrv, HERBERT GLENN — — Engineering Aide, Educational TV, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


BnaptEv, Mary H.. s Assistant to the Dean of Women, 
B.S., M.A., University of Alabuma. 

BnENKERT, KARL, JR. —— Assistant Director of Engineering Experiment Station, 

B.S.E., University of Michigan; M.S., Ph.D., Stanford University. 

Briney, James R., HII... Senior Systems Analyst, Computer Center, 1959, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

BRINSFIELD, ALLEN E... Storekeeper First Class, Naval Science, 

Bnarrram, Joyce T... Senior Secretary to Dean of Engineering, 1957, 


Bartram, R. L, -—— e 
B.F.A., Georgia; M.A., . Columbia. 





Manager, Magnolia Dormitories, 


BroapHEeAp, Howanp K. Ccounsclor, Student Counseling Center, 
B.A.. M.Ed., Auburn University. 

BnornEns, James R.. —Acxistänt in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

BRUMFIELD, EDWARD JAY Admissions Officer, 1953, 


BLA, M.A., University of Kentucky. 
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Buncrss DONALD LOUVIS .. — Production Supervisor, Educational TV, 1961, 
B.A.. University of Nebraska; M.S., Syracuse University, 














Bunkers, Paur L, — — — Sergeant First Class, Military Science, 
Busu, Patricia, R.N, — = Infirmary, 
Cams, Lors E... Senior Secretary, Architecture Administration, 1961, 
Care, Leon D. Floor Maintenance Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1946, 
CANADAY, HAROLD Track Motor Maintenance Instructor, 
Specinlist Five, USA. - 
Carrs, FRAZEE Dinn — Assistant Head Resident, Auburn Hall, 
B,S., Texas Woman's University. - 
Canci.z, Trony |. Editor, University News Bureau, University Relations, 
CanaLE, Roy C. Ft. Bursar, Business Office, 
H.S.. M.S., Auburn University. 
CARTER; MARY ANN... ———Mchet Clerk, Athletics, 
CHAPMAN, Rupert DANIEL, Jn... Senior Pilot, Auburn School of Aviation, 
Curs, Ruri J, ——— Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
Chav SEN, GEORGE E., Jn... Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
ibas Tuomas C. |... Warehouse Manager, Food Service, 1946, 
Conas: Y, FRANKLIN M.S Master Sergeant, Military Science, 


I5, S. Ed., Aubum University. 
Conway, LroNAnp ... Building Custodian Supervisor, Magnolia Dormitories, 


Cook, CLARENCE E. . Director of Auburn Union, 1960, 
H. Ay MLA, Birmingham-Southern College. 


Cook, ; Jews Wi — Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 





E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Corrence, HELEN C... . Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1952, 
„ Oklahoma A. & M. 
eas LO ee Laboratdng Mechanician, Physics, 
Counson, James LAFavetrre__-Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitories, 1960 
ef a N, SARAR 
Currams, J, W. Maintenance Custodian, Magnolia Dormitories, 1945, 





CuLvrn, HungnT R.——— Assistant Suvervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1945, 
H.S., M.S., Auburn University. 





Davis, JAMES S, Sergeant First Class, Military Science, 
Davis, Luruen E... Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
Dav Is, Many Lov .. .—— Assistant Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 
., Auburn University. 1950. 
Reva’ MYRTLE K.. . Senior Secretary, Business Office, 
Dawson, MILLARD — hief Security Officer, Buildings and Grounds, 
Dexnis, MARIANNE. Laboratory pin nician A, Anatomy and Histology, 1958, 
SON, Roserr V.— Program Director, Auburn Union, 
B,S., M.S., Auburn University; M.E., Peabody College. 
DEVarir, ELNORA. . .— ———— Assistant Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
B.S. ———— M. S., Auburn —— 
Duw vORTH Ben P... Assistant —— of Vocational Agriculture, 1946, 
„ Mississippi State; M.S., Auburn U 


Dios; CAROLYN Y Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1960, 


A. Auburn University. 
Dixon, GweNpoLyN McDoNarp Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 
B.S., Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 





Doren, Mary Rurn ..... Laboratory Technician A, Home Economics, 

Doroven, J. D... Pest Control Foreman, Buildings oe Grounds, 

Du F Administrative Assistant, Editor, 
RB. D ER ot 2 Alabama; M.A., Duke. Development Publications, 1953, 


Dunn, Berra —— Administrative Secretary and Secretary to Board 


of Trustees, President's Office, 1919, 
D oo Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
iro de University. Auburn Research Foundation, 


* Temporary, 
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Enen, Tuomas McDoNaLp. . .. Producer-Director, Educational TV, 1955, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


EDWARDS, CLERCIE SMALL .. — —— Assistant Registrar, Registrar's Office, 1938, 
A.B., Huntingdon College. 


Evans, Harry D. Education Training Specialist, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF. 

FanLEY, WALTER ScorT . .  . . Manager, Graduate Placement Office, 
B.B.A., Auburn University. 


FaurkwEn, Lewis V.. — Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 
Faust, WiuiAM E... — — — — Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 


Fes, A, J,._______________Laboratory Mechanician, Physics Department, 

FLYNN, Harry Renwick ..  ..  . .. Engineer, Educational TV , 1960, 

Fonsus, Many CECIL..... dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 
B.S., Alabama College. 


Fosren, GEonGE C... Assistant to the Dean, School of Science and Literature, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


“GAILLARD, JoHN THoMas . . .... Recording Supervisor, Educational TV, 
GALLOWAY, ELOISE . Senior Clerk, Admissions Office, 1960, 
Grsson, HOMER FnANKLIN.. .. Assistant Supervisor of Vocational 

B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Agriculture, 1937, 


Guisson, GLENN ÀA. Education Training Specialist, 
Staff Sergeant, USAF. 


Graves, MILTON Locke... Chief Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 


B.S.LM., Auburn University. 
Gray, LEON A., Jr. -Laboratory Mechanician, Civil Engineering, 


Green, Howanp W.. Subject Matter Specialist in Vocational Agriculture, 1948, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Grimmer, GLYNN T... Archítectural Draftsman, Buildings and Grounds, 


G o mc SN; pont Technician A, H E ics, 
— — tory Techn ome Economics 


HawwErT, Roserr E. Assistant in Chemical Engineering, Auburn 
B.S.Ch.E., Univ. of Delaware; M.S., Auburn Univ. Research F oundation, 


Hammock, E. T., Mns. Nurse, Infirmary, 
Haney, PATTIE... Administrative Secretary, Alumni Office, 1934, 
HarcnETT, Louise R.________ Switchboard Operator, Buildings and Grounds, 
HATMAKER, JOHN W. Supply Sergeant, Army ROTC, 
Hawkins, Cant. J.— Shop Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 


Hawkins, Herpert N... . Assistant Director for High School 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. Relations, University Relations, 
Haves, GERALD EUGENE |... Art and Staging Supervisor, Educational TV, 
B.A., Auburn University. 




















Herner, Rov.... . . — Shop Mechanician, Industrial Laboratories, 
Henry, Noran GC . Gunnery Sergeant, Naval Science, 
Henry, Pact V. Assistant Business Manager, Business Office, 
Hives, Matissa C... Head Resident of Dormitory B, 1960, 
Hi, A. A. — — Electrical Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
HornmcswomrHg, Maser P... 1 Head Resident of Broun Hall, 
Hoop, RicHAmD L... Assistant Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hornsey, Jessre Downie Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
Howanp, M —Trainer, Athletics, 





ILFORD K. 

B.S., Auburn University. 
Hupson, BiLtY -Paint Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
Hupson, Frank L.. Building Custodian Supervisor of Auburn Union, 


Hupson, Panis L., Jn... Education Training Specialist, 
Tech. Sergeant, USAF. 


Hurr, Arias B.C Hed Resident of Owen Hall, 
° Temporary. 


Administrative Staff 


Jackson, Lesire W. Motor Sergeant, Army ROTC, 
Sergeant First Class, USA. 
Jenxins, ELIZABETH E.. Head Resident of Harper Hall, 1954, 


Jennings, Frank W. Counselor III, Vocational Rehabilitation Service, 1949, 
A.B., Emory University; M.Ed., Auburn University, 


Joris, H. H. : „Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace Engineering, 
JONES, ANNIE MERL, RAN. — — — Nurse, Infirmary, 1951, 
Jonus, CELIA —— —— Lahberaiory : Technician A, Pathology and Parasitology, 
Jones, HERMAN PATRICK -Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 


I.S., Business, Indiana University; M.S. in Guidance, Indjana University. 
Jones, SUE S.——— -Senior Clerk, Infirmary, 1958, 


Jours, WENDELL —_. — Coordinator of TV Instruction, Educational TV, 
B.5.. Iowa State Unive nity. 








Josrs, WiLt1AM L.. — — Supervisor, Duplicating Service, 1948, 
Kenwepy, Many Jo Dietitian, Plainsman Dining Hall, 1956, 
B.S., Auburn University, 
Kins, ALICE B.S Senior Secretary, Buildings and Grounds, 
Kino, Gave Head Resident of Glenn Hall, 
Kinc, LESTER C... Supervisor of Photographie Services, 1949, 
Kmxwoop, ALICE P, ———— -Chief Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1951, 
KLASE, NORMAN N...... s Chief Yeoman, Naval Science, 
KNAPP, Bynow S., M.D,— Assistant Director of Student Health, 
B.S.. M.D., Wayne University. 
EKNAPP;, Frances D.C, Infirmary, 
*KnoME, HENNING —._______.Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitory, 1961, 
Lee, LUTHER J. SSS Master Sergeant, Military Science, 
LEE, ,UnsurA s. Senior Clerk, Registrar's Office, 


4 Wright Junior ‘College, | Chicago; BA, A., Elmburst College. 


sy LoRAYNE P. Senior Secretary, Auburn Research Foundation, 1958, 

Lewis, ESTHER C.. Head Resident of Little Hall, 

Lewis, Homen N., Livestock Specialist, Vocational Agriculture, 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn. University. 

Loup, Hanotrp F, — — Muppl Custodian, AF ROTC, 

Lowe, Rovert HENRY — — Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

Lyte, Nancy D... Assistant Dietitian, South Women's Dining Hall, 

Lynn, Janice P.. — — —urse, Infirmary, 
(Resigned effective December 31, 1962.) - 

Marnpox, ROBERT. Master Sergeant, Military Science, 

Manpux, Kay J... Senior Secretary, University Relations, 1961, 
B.A., University of Tennessee. 

Mantis, Joseru M. Education Training Specialist, 
Tech. Sergeant, USAF. 

Mantin, Lewis C., Jn... Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

McCowNwNELL, Frances... — Laboratory Technician A, Pathology- 





Parasitology, 1958, 
McGutLEns, Gam Harnes_— Psychometrist, Student Counseling Service. 
B.S., Auburn University. 


McGowen, Darusn.ta Boone — Assistant Editor, Deor —— 


Aeon 
McKivLEY, Many Mitten Nead Cashier, BAT Office, 1 8, 
McPuerson, Byron Wayne. ———— Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 
Meapows, James A... Laboratory Mechanician, Textile Technology, 
MILLER, AUBREY ALFRED Musing Manager, 1947, 
A.B., Birmingham-Southern; M. S.a Auburn University. 
MitLER, GEORGE N.S Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 


* Temporary, 
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Moon, BENJAMIN W..... Farm Manager, Large Animal Surgery and Medicine, 1961 
Moone, ALICE J. — —— Assistant Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 1961 
Moore, CLARENCE TRUMAN... . Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical 
Engineering, 1962 
MoonEe, FRANELIN D. .. |  ... Education Training Specialist, AF ROTC, 1961 
Staff Sergeant, USAF. 
Moncan, DomorHy F. — Acistaunt Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1962 
B.S., Alabama College. 
Muuuins, Manion DeWrrr . . Assistant to Dean, School of Chemistry, 1952, 1959 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Morpny, RONNIE D, — Graduate Counselor, Magnolia Dormitory, 1962 
NEISLER, HELEN R... —-—— Technical Editor, School of Engineering, 1982 
B.A., Auburn University. 
NrswrrTH, Woop R.......... Construction Inspector, Buildings and Grounds, 1961 
Norton, Karareen D... . Head Resident of Dormitory A, South 
Women’s Dormitory, 1962 
OLDHAM, Peccy SMITH Senior Clerk in University Personnel Office, 1959, 1960 
B.S., Memphis State University, 
Owsley, DoroTHy — Senior Auditing Clerk, Business Office, 1961, 1962 
B.A., Huntingdon College. 
Peak, Bruce L. — Transportation Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1961 
PEARSON, 29, 1959 
Perry, JEAN GneENRILL. Senior Secretary, School of Education, 1955, 1959 
Prence, Junce G. Maintenance Custodian, Forest Hills Apartments, 1946, 1959 
PorrAnp, WirrrE E.. — —— Senior Clerk, University Bookstore, 1960 
Poong, Wura{Įm D. —— — Director, University Personnel Office, 1957, 1961 
B.S., M.A. University of Illinois. 
Pore, Luruer M. |.  Storeroom Supervisor, Buildings and Grounds, 1953, 1961 
POWELL, CINDERELLA M. |. — -Supervisor of Women's Dormitories, 1947 
Powerit, Wittram FRANK —————— Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University. 
PaaTHER, Many M., — — Assistant Dietitian, Alumni Cafeteria, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Pryor, CLYDE OLLIE —P8Ó Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1959, 1960 
Puce, Wusun H. — Property Custodian, Small Animal Surgery 
and Medicine, 1955, 1958 
PurNAM, Rosenr F. |  . — Processing Mechanician, Textile Technology, 1959 
QUILLIN, aves Me Manager, Chemistry Supply Store, 1948, 1959 
Quinn, Jos Artist, Learning Resources Center, 1951, 1962 
B.S., — uc 
Racan, Drew ...  ... Activities Advisor, Office of Student Affairs, 1960, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Ramey, Rura S..... Senior Secretary, Pharmacy, 1958, 1962 
Rawrs, Byron F. — Executive Secretary, F.F.A., 1959 
B.S., M.S. Aule University. 
Ray, Lutruenr G., Jn... — Assistant Maintenance Custodian, 
Graves Centre Apartments, 1960 
Rew, CHARLES F. SSE Senior Clerk, Business Office, 1948, 1959 
Roane, RICHARD ÁtteN |... Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 1962 
Rosents, J. Horr . — — Counselor 1I, Vocational Rehabilitation, 1959, 1962 
B.S., M.S., Tacksonville State State College. 
RODEN, JEREMIAR, JR. Editor, The Auburn Alumnews, 1955, 1957 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University. 
Ronen. Renecca Hanns Administrative Assistant, Graduate School, 1958, 1962 
S., Auburn University. 
RowraANp, Witmer R. ss  . . Sergeant First Class, Military Science, 1960 
Rurp, CHARLES CuHmisTOPHER — Assistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E.. Auburn University, Auburn Research Foundation, 1962 


Administrative. Staff 


Rusu, KarumvN S... Food Director, Dining Hall Service, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 

Scansroucs, Joan C..Senior Clerk, Field Services, School of Education, 1958, 

SELLERS, Lewis L... Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 1937, 
B.S., M.S, rebos University. 

SELLERS, Many F, RN. ———- — — — Nurse, Infirmary, 1944, 

SEWELL, ANNIE MANIE.. . Head Resident of Teague Hall, 


A.B., Huntingdon; M:S., Auburn University. 


SuknumcG, Donoruv N., — Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1951, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Survers, CHRISTEEN — Lasers Technician A, Pathology-Parasitology, 
(Hesigned effective February 28, 


SuUMAN, RaLEIiGH C... ae Chief Quartermaster, Naval Science, 
Smreky, Gaicsny THOMAS, Js. Electronics Technician, Electrical 
Engineering, 1943, 
Swer, Kate MaxwELL Sr. Tabulating Machine Operator, Registrar s 
Office, 1950, 
SILAVENT, EVIE- sa Head Resident of Mell Hall, 1958, 


Srssaons, | ELDRIDGE C., M.D... — Assistant. Director of Student Health, 
ILS., M.D., University of Virginia, 


Seams, Grace FPF. Ne, Infirmary, 1944, 
Stmons, KENNETH W. ——— _.. Accountant, Business Office, 
B.A., Millsaps College. 

Sms, BENNETT... ... Store Manager, University Bookstore, 1946, 

Stars, VmGiNIA VY, A sistant Cashier, Business Office, 

Sizemore, WiLLIAM J. —— Assistant Plumbing and Heating Foreman, 
Buildings and Grounds, 

SKINNER, How Amp Oper. Program Manager, Educational TV, 1959, 

University of Florida. 


—— Chini EA sistant in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Auburn University. Auburn Research Foundation, 1959, 


Saurru, Iverson T... Assistant Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 
SwrrH, Starnes L.-T Chief Gunners Mate, Naval Science, 
Smyru, Henny A. ... Maintenance Mechanic, Buildings and Grounds, 1959, 
SNEED, Many Louise... ss» . . ..— Bookkeeper, Business Office, 1960, 
Swow,MEgLviN L, Janitor Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1951, 
Spannow, SyLvia S... Senior Clerk, Engineering Administration, 1946, 


B.S., Alabama College. 
SPIKES, CLEO. — Evening Supervisor and Nurse, Infirmary, 
STEWAKT, JON ANNIS... Research Consultant, Computer Center, 1961, 
Tulane; M.A., Indiana University 
—— ANN... Head Resident of Dowdell Hall and College Chaperone, 1952, 
SrwonG, | HowaRD . . A sistant to Dean, Pre-Engineering, 1947, 
4 M.S., Auburn University; Ed.D., Columbia University 




















— omar BnvaNT . . . . Assistant Director, Student Financial Aid, 
B.S., ., Auburn University. 
SunLETT, Tui 8. Dietitian, Magnolia Dining Hall, 
4 Alabarna College; - M. we a Auburn University. lerk, Office EP. 

s ARE Was n d^ 0 ean, 
tive Boyce PM of E — 
THEL _ — Head Resident o Dormir C, South 
— à M.S. — University. i, Dormitories, 1957, 
Succ, 1956, 

— Don W. — Apion in Electrical Engineering, 
B.S.E.E., Aubum | University. Auburn Research Foundation, 

*Szrmassy, Crana I. Writer in Learning Resources Center, 
LL.D., University of | Pecs ecs (Hungary —— 

TAUNTON, Tuomas A... Tool Room Attendant, Industrial Laboratories, 


* Temporary. 
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TAYLOR, EARLENE PANkKEY ————  . Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 
B.B.A., Auburn University. 
TAYLOR; jer B. ... Assistant. Director of — Extension, 1957, 
B.S., Davidson College; B.S, T.M., North Carolina M S., Columbia University. 
*"Tavtonm, LAWRENCE B... Assistant in Engineering Graphics, 
B.M.E., Auburn University. 

Taytorn, WiLkA B. |  .. |... Senior Clerk, Buildings and Grounds, 

THOMPSON, JOLENE —— — .. Senior Secretary, President's Office, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

THURMOND, VERA... m .Housemother, Magnolia Dormitories, 

THURSTON, Mazon C. Supervisor, Supply Room and Laundry, 

Athletics, 1946, 

Trppins, Frances E... ... Administrative Assistant, Business Office, 1929, 

TUCKER, INEZ J.. — — — Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 1952, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

TURNIPSEED, LAMarcaret.—__.________ Head of Women's Housing, 1947, 
B.A., Huntingdon; M.S., Auburn University. 

Van GILDER, Saran E. — __Assistant Dietitian, War Eagle Cafeteria, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Wane, James DatLas. — — Assistant to Dean of Engineering, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Warpnopr, Rota C. . ...... Assistant Purchasing Agent, Business Office, 1928, 

Watton, Joun U. . . Carpenter Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 

WARE, ROBERT ELMORE . . Chief Engineer, Educational TV, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
WARNER, JOSEPHINE F.. Counselor, Student Counseling Service, 


B.S., Jacksonville State; M. MN Auburn University. 
Wesster, M — Dietitian, Women's Dining Hall, 


ARGARET 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WEEKLEY, Jor WtrnEmmNGTON |... Laboratory Mechanician, Aerospace 








Engineering, 
WEGENER, EDWARD PALMER CdD rector, Educational TV, 
B.S., University tv n Minnestoa. 
—— —— C. . ...... Senior Payroll Clerk, Business Office, 1940, 
HITE, J. HERBERT —— — — Field Secretary, Alumni Association, 
MES. — ds. 
ae OSEPH A... Assistant Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture, 
B iyw Auburn University, P f Ag 


WuarTMan, Jessie C... Assistant Campus Foreman, Buildings and 


Grounds, 1952, 
Wurman, J. M... Plumbing and Heating Foreman, Buildings and 
Grounds, 1940, 
WILDER, ELIZABETH S... Head Resident of Lane Hall, 1929, 
WirkERSON, Frankie L. — Field Radio Repairman, Assistant — 
Specialist Five, USA. ROTC 
WiLkimNsON, Besse R.. — Head Resident of zn Hall, 


WiLLIAMS, L. B... Editor University Publications, University Relations, 1956, 
B.S., Troy State College; M. S., George Peabody College. 





WiLsoN, Jack O. .. .... Campus Foreman, Buildings and Grounds, 1947, 
WiLSON, VERNA M. — — — Head Resident of Alumni Hall, 
Wincate, Henny T... Assistant to the Dean, Veterinary Medicine 

B.5., Auburn University. Administration, 1927, 
NVOODE, - MARGARET. ILLINS — —— Nurse, Infirmary, 1953, 
Warrer, Cary DuNCAN. ... Property Custodian, Large Animal Surgery 


and Medicine, 1948, 





Waurcnt, LuNEAL D., R.N. Superintendent of Nurses, Infirmary, 1941, 
Younc, Joe FRANE ——————— Laboratory Mechanician, Mechanical Engineering, 
ZaRING, MARGARET K.. Head Resident of Keller Hall, 


B.S., Northwestern. 
ZixcLER, EvELYN Å. Senior Clerk, School of Science and Literature, 1956, 


* Temporary. 
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Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 
AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION STAFF: 


Rates Brown DnmaucHoN, LL.D., President 
RonEmr C. AwpEnsON, Ph.D., Executice Vice-President 
E. V. SwurrH, Ph. D., Director 
Coyr WirsoN, Ph.D. Associate Director 
C. F. Simmons, Ph.D., Assistant Director 
W. H. Wewensacs, B.S., Assistant to Director 


Agricultural Economics 


LAMBAM, Ben T. 
4 Clemson; CN Tennessee; Ph.D., — 





Head, Agricultural Economics, 1939, 
n State University. 


———— HM — . Agricultural Economist, 1938, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn n University. 

Danner, M. J.. — — Agricultural Economist, 1943, 
B.S., Texas Tech; ; M. rF „ Tennessee, 

STRICKLAND, P. L., JR: Agricultural Economist (Coop. USDA), 
B.S., No rth Carolina State College; M.S., , Ph.D., Oklahoma $ 

Wuite, Monnis — aypana Economist, 1950, 


B. E, Tu University; M, S., Ph. D., Purdue. 


YEAGER, » LH .— Agricultural Economist, 1946, 
S. | Auburn. University; Ph.D., Purdue. 

— E. D., Jn. — Associate Agricultural Economist, 
B.S., Clemson; MS. ‘Cornell; Ph.D., Purdue. 

*^*KrgnN, E. E., JR — Associate Agricultural Economist, 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University. 

PARTENHEIMER, E. J, _ Associate Agricultural Economist, 

B.S., M.S., Purdue; Ph.D., Michigan n State, 

DvxxkrBERGER, J. E. Assistant Rural Sociologist, 
A.B., Franklin and Marshal! College; M.S., Pennsylvania State University. 

WirsoN, LOWELL E. Assistant Agricultural Economist, 
B.S., Murray State College; M. S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Illinois. 

SAMMETT, RUTH A. —. — Assistant in Agricultural Economics, 
B.S., M.S, abs wal University. - 

*McMANus, Benny R, Assistant in Agricultural Economics, 


B.S.. Auburn University. 


Agricultural Engineering 


KUMMER, F. A. _ Head, Agricultural Engineering (P.E.), 1935, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn. University. 
Cone A. WV LS LL — Director, National Tillage Machin 
Laboratory, (P.E.) (Coop. USD DA), 1939, 
B.S, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D. Michigan State. 
Conrgy, T. E.— __ Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1946, 
B.S., * Auburn. University. 
DUMAS —J— Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1946, 
B.S., Ms. Auburn University. - 
Gaus, WALTER — .— — Associate Agricultural Engineer, 
B.S., Rutgers University; ty; M.S., "Cornell. 
RENOLL, ES Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1949, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S., ‘Towa State. 
Rorro, C. A. — . Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1947, 
B.S., a Auburn University. 
STOKES M. ..  — — —Associate Agricultural Engineer (P.E.), 1937, 
B.S., w S., Auburn University. 
Gu, W. R. — D Scientist (Coop. USDA), 
B.S., Pennsylvanía ia State; M.S., “University sity of Hawaii; Ph.D., Cornell 
McCarey, W. F. - - — — Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 1950, 
„ Georgia; M.S. S., Auburn University. 
— d _ Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA) (P.E.), 


A& 5 
B.S., Aubum | University; M. S., , University of Missou 


! As of December 1, 1962. 
* Temporary. 
99 On leave. 
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REED F. . . .  .. Agricultural E er (C USDA) (P.E.), 1933, 
—— A.E., Nebraska; M.S., State. nebar (Snan d eai, 
Taxrom, l — — Agricultural E Coop. USDA), 
M a aree o State University. Ag "uter ['ogop , 
Vans Berg, G. E. Agricultural Engineer (Coop. USDA), 
B.S., South. Do State te College; M.S., Pb.D., Michigan State University, 
lec rci fini i ai he enin Agricultural. Engineer, 
B.S., M.S, Auburn University. 
Eacar, T. N. — — Assistant in Agricultural Engineering, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Saara, D. M. — — — -— Agricultural Engineering Field S tendent, 
B.S., Auburn University. E z = pem 
Agriculturcl Library 
LONE eee Director of Libraries, 
A.B., Á.B.L.S., M.S., North Carolina; Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
SziLASSY, SANDO z a; Agricultural Librarian’, 
LL.D., University of Budapest; M.A. L.S., University of Indiana. 
Agronomy and Soils 
Bocka Howie) . y and Soils, 1942, 
B.S., ACA Polytechnic Institute; M.S., — — nD. I es State. 
Cope, TIR Agronomist, 1950, 
lis —— University; ty; Ph.D., J., Cornell. — 
DoNNELLy, E. D... Plant Breeder, 1951, 
B.S., M.S... 5 Agen University; Ph.D., Cornell. 
ENSMINcER = _Soil Chemist, 1944, 
— Ph.D., Illinois. 
— F. S. Plant Breeder, 1946, 
B.S., M.S., Aubum University; Ph.D., s 
MINTON, EARL B. Plant Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 1950, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Pearson, R. W. — Soil Chemist (Coop. USDA), 1941, 
B.S., M.S. Mississippi State; Ph.D., Wisconsin 
Rovse, R. D, A mi sl n gn Chemist, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Georgia; Ph.D., , Purdue. 
Scarspnook, C. E.. — —— Soil Chemist, 1953, 
B.S., Auburn University; 'Pb.D., North Carolina State. 
Sours, A. L. —  Pathologist (Coop. USDA), 
„ Oklahoma A. & M.; M.S., University of f Arkansas; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 
— D. G. Agronomist, 1925, 
B.S., Aubum University; M.S., lowa State; Ph.D., Michigan State. 
Wear, J. I eee ee VS) Ad oS 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; ; Ph.D., Purdue. 
ApAMs, FRED — Associate Soil Chemist, 
B.S., M.S., Louisiana State University; Ph.D., , California. 
Dixon, Jor B IO Associate Soil Mineralogist, 1959, 
, M.S., Kentucky; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
— E. M.. Associate Agronomist, 1949, 
B.S n Auburn University; M.S., , Cornell, 
HinrmoLp, A. E. Associate Soil Microbiologist, 
B.S., Comell; M.S., Iowa. State; Ph.D., Cornell. 
HovELAND, Cart S. Associate Agronomist, 
B.S., M.S., —— ; Ph.D., Florida. 
JonNsoN, WirEv C., Associate Plant Breeder, 
B.S., Wake Forest; S. M.S., ., North Carolina State; Ph.D., Cornell. 
MixoN, AUBREY C... Associate —— (Coop. USDA), 
B.S., University of Georgia; ; M.S., "North Carolina State College. 
PATTERSON, R. M. Associate Agronomist, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Florida; Ph.D., , Pennsylvania State. 
Evans, C. E. Assistant Agronomist, 1955, 
B.S., Abilene Christian | College; M.S., , Auburn 1 University. 


Kine, C. C., Jn. a 
B.S., M.S.; Auburn University, 


* Joint employees with Teaching Division of Auburn University, 


.— Assistant Agronomist, 1952, 
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Agricultural Experiment Station Staff 

Seancy, V. S... ——— — —Acxsſetant Agronomist, 1948, 
B. * M.S., Auburn University, 

S fan, G. T CP a o 

— pG 1 T ja ant Agronomist (Thorsby), 1952, 

Berrram, F, E. —— — ield Superintendent (Prattville), 1935, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Graze, Fren T... Field Superintendent (Alexandria), 


B.S., Auburn University. 
maint y P JW Superintendent Plant Breeding Unit (Tallassee), 
University 





— J. W.. — —Flíeld Superintendent (Brewton), 1937, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
AN — O, ee A ronomty 
"S. S., Auburn —— P s 
CHAPMAN, LOVIE J.— — — —Asiſstant in Agronomy, 
B.S., ag Auburn n University, - 

o . Assistant in Agronomy, 
Jonnan e —— ina State University. m v 
Suerrenp, Raymond L.. — Assistant in Agronomy, 

B.S., Ouachita College; M.S., University of Arkansas. — 
WrnsrER, H. L.. 8 Assistant in Agronomy, 





B.S., Auburn University, 
Animal Disease Research 








GREENE d: E Head, Animal Disease Research’, 1937, 
D.V. M.S., , Auburn University. 

Crank, Car. Associate Head, Animal Disease Research’, 1953, 
B.S., DVM, Washington State; M.Sc., Ph.D., Ohio 

Dacuus, WILLIAM G.. c —— — -  — —  -Bacteriologíst, 
A.B., M.S., Tennessee; Ph.D. ! Rice Institute. 

KIesEL, Groncz —— Animal Pathologist, 1952, 
B.S., Rutgers University; n D.V. M., New York State Veterinary College. 

Rosents, CHARLES S... — Animal Pathologist', 1947, 
D.V.M,, Auburn University; M. E. n Michigan | State. 

Farne tt, Dant R.. Associate Animal Pathologist, 
D.V.M., MS. Auburn University. 

Avexanner, Henman D.. — Assistant Animal Pathologist’, 1950, 
B.S., M.S. Ph.D, Auburn University. 

Animal Science 

WannEN, W, M. Head, Animal Science, 1955, 
B.S., Pm State; $; M.Sn Texas A. & M.; ^ M.; Ph.D., , Missouri, 

ANTHONY 
— there “Texas A. & M.; Ph.D., Comell. 

Pricxetr, C, O. —— Animal — 


B.S., University of New Hampshire; D.V.M., Auburn University. 


SALMON, WOLLE Animal Nutritionist, 1922, 
B.S., Kentucky; M.S., „ Missouri; ; Sc.D., . Kentucky. 











Patrrerson, Troy B... _ Associate Animal Breeder, 
B.S., Mississippi State; e; M.S... Ph.D., Texas A, & M. 

Soviens, C. D. | Associate Animal Breeder, 
B.S., M.A., Ph.D., . Missouri. - 

SragNCTH, D.,R.. — —— — — Associate Animal Nutritionist, 
B.S., M. S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Cornell. 

Tucker, H. F,— __ Associate Animal Nutritionist, 1949, 
B.S., M.S., Pb.D., )., Aubum uburn University. 

Tunney, D. M... . . Associate Animal Husbandman, 1940, 
B.S., Auburn University; MS, S. Illinois. 

WicciNs, E. L.. o Associate Animal Breeder, 


B.S.. M.S., Oklahoma A. &M;; 4; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 
Rapu R. Assistant Animal Nutritionist, 1960, 
B.S., M.S., — University; Ph.D., Texas À. & M. 


je employees with Schoo) of —— Medicine. 
oint employees with State Department of Agriculture nnd Industries. 
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Meapows, G. B... . Assistant Animal Husbandman, 1951 
B.S., Aubum University; M.S. “University of Florida. 
— AMES F. Assistant Animal Scientist, 1960, 1962 


t Usgyersity of Tennessee; M.S., Ph. D., , Michigan State University. 


*8 Assistant Animal Nut itionist, 1981 
| $ T "ilio c College; n utrition 


M SS., Ph. D., University "of Illinois College of Medicine 
EP ae a ee A Anmol Science, 1961 


"a dad Plant Pathology 

Lyre, J. A... Head, Botany and Plant Pathology, 1947, 1954 
B. „ Kentucky; M. S., “North Carolina State; Ph. D., Berets 

Camis; E. J. —— —  Nematologist, 1954 
B.A. M.A. California (Los Angeles); Ph.D., Maryland. 

Davis, D. E. „Botanist, 1947, 1955 
B.Ed., Ped.D., | Eastern Illinois University; M.S., ‘Ph.D, “Ohio State. - 

Minton, N. A. — — Nemutologist (Coop. USDA), 1951, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Auburn ‘University. 

CLaAnk, E. M, — Associate Botanist, 1956, 1960 
B.S., "er Ph.D., Minnesota. 

Cunt. E Associate Plant Pathologist, 1954, 1957 

S., — Polytechnic Institute; M. 8 Arkansas; Ph.D., Illinois. 

Drenen, U. L. Associate Plant Pathologist, 1952, 1957 
B.A.. Miami University (Oxford, Ohio); M. AZ Harvard; Pb.D., North Caroli State. 

Davis, NonMAN D... Associate Botanist, 1958, 1961 
B.S., —— M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 

FuwpEnBUnk, H. H., Jr. i a A Botanist, 1961 
B.S., M.S. Auburn niversity; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 

Gupausxas, ROBERT T. „Assistant Plant Pathologist, 1960 
B.S., East Illinois State College; M.S., Ph. D., , University of Illinois. 

"NEG; N. S.. — —Assistant in Botany, 1962 
B.S., Government "Agricultural. “Colleg e ‘Kanpur, anpur, India; M.S., Banaras Hindu University, 


Banaras, India; Ph.D., Louisiana State University. 


Hosears, DoNarp R. — Assistant in Botany, 1960 
« M.S., University of Tennessee. 


Dairy Science 

AUTREY, K, M. Head, Dairy Science, 1947 
B.S., Louisiana State; M.S., Ph.D., Iowa State, 

Cannon, R. Y. Dairy Technologist, 1948, 1960 
B.S., Iowa State; e d , Ohio State; PhD., Wisconsin. 

HawxiNs, G. E., — Dairy Husbandman, 1952, 1959 
ps, Westera —— College; MS. University of Georgia; Ph.D. North Carolina State 

^ 

RoLriss, G. H. —  — Associate Dairy Husbandman, 1948, 1955 
B.S., M.S., Virginia Polytechnic. Institute; Ph.D., Illinois. 

LITTLE, JOE ALLEN — —. Assistant in Dairy Husbandry, 1959, 1962 

B.S., Western Kentucky State College, - 
Paar, Gary E... _ Assistant in Dairy Husbandry, 1960 
.S., Wisconsin State College; M. e: Towa State University. 

Forestry | 

DeVarr, Wusun B. = Head, Forestry, 1946, 1951 
B.S., Syracuse; M.S., Florida. | 

Garin, G, L — — Forester, 1948, 1952 
B.S., M.S., University of Idaho; Ph. D., Yale. 

Hopcxrs, E. J. Forester, 1952, 1957 
B.S., Michigan State; M.S., California; Ph.D., Michigan State. 

pve TN Np SO), ay — es P QE TERRE 
B.S., Colorado A. & M; M.S. Ph.D., Syracuse. 

GoccaNs, J. F. . . Associate Forester, 1947, 1952 


B.S., "University of Georgia; M. F., “Duke; | Ph.D., * North Carolina State College. 


* Temporary. 
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Jounson, E. W, - Associate Forester, 1950, 
B.S., New Hampshire; M.F F., - Yale; } Ph.) D. ., Syracuse, 

Posey, H, G.. SN or ee ef TN 
BSF, M.S.F., "North Carolina State. 

**"WmrPLE, S. D... Associate Forester (Rt. 2, Fayette), 
B.S., M.F., University of Michigan. 

Bears, Harnoto O. ———— J]——s—-—— AO. p ovs 

B.S.F,, M.S., Ph.D., Purdue. 

Cawrer, MAson C.. Los sststant Forester, 
B.S. M:S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute; D. F., , Duke. 

DeBronnen, L. E.. — — Assistant Forester, 
D, S., University of | Cincinnati; M. Fu , Yale. 

Lrvincston, K. W. — Assistant Forester, 1948, 
5.8. University of South Carolina; ; M. F., , Duke, 

Lyx, E. S., Jn... — Assistant Forester, 
B, DU University of Georgia; } M. F., | Duke. 

STEENSEN, D. H. J... = III Pre". 

B.S., Iowa State; M. F., , Duke. 

ERY, T Mila ee — Assistant in Forestry, 
B.S.. Colorado State University. 

Swrri D. E. Assistant in Forestry (Rt. 2, Fayette), 1961, 


B,S., Aubum University; M.S., , Nortb Carolina State y 


Home Economics 


Sproce, Manion W... Head, Home Economics Research’, 1938, 
B.S., Alabama Colle ge; B. e M. As , Columbia University, 
PuiLsoN, KATHRYN. — — MHome Economist, 1953, 
A.B., M.S., Ohio University; Ph.D., Iowa State College. 
VAN DE MARK, MILDRED S... — Associate Home Economist?, 1938, 
B.S., Auburn University; M. Ce ., Columbia University. 
— Su B. eee ii aiiis eS —⏑ Econ, 
B.S., M.S., Ph.D., Texas Woman's University. 
PRATHER, Many oA Assistant Home Economist’,1952, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., “Iowa ya State University, 
Horticulture 
Wane, L. M. Head, Horticulture, 1923, 
R.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Furuta, 'Toxv T1 Ornamental Horticulturist, 1951, 
B.S, M.S. "D. J.. Ohio State. 
GREENLEAF, wW. H.— — — . Vegetable Breeder, 
Ph. D., University of “of California « at ‘Berkeley. 
Orn, poem P. s Ornamental Horticulturist, 1947, 
'B. S., Auburn University; M.S., Ph.D., Ohio State. 
ÅMLING, Hanae Ants. Horticulturist, 
B.S., Rutgers; M.S., S., Delaware; Ph.D., Michigan State. 
Hannis, HUBERT a Associate Horticulturist, 1936, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
Jones, Sam TT. — ——— Associate Horticulturist, 1950, 
B.S,, M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Lonisiana State. 
JonNsoN, W. A. — — Assistant Horticulturist, 1937, 
B.S., MS. Auburn 1 University. 
NORTON, Josera D. . __ Assistant Horticulturist, 
B.S., M.S., Anburn University.; Ph. D. Louisiana State. — 
Mant, W. C., AN SFe Greenhouse Manager, 1951, 








B. 3. Min — 
Perry, Frepenick B., Jr.— — —Assistant in Horticulture, 
B. * M.S., Auburn University. 


Turner, Jack L. — ess Assistant in Horticulture, 1955, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


eo On lea 
5 Joint —— with School of Home Economics. 
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Poultry Science 
— Graupg —.. p pie Poultry Science, 1956, 1959 
Auburn University; M.S., Kansas | Kansas State; È Ph.D., 1 

Corren, G, — Husband , 1930, 194 
B.S., —— University; M.S., M.S., University. of M Missouri; D.V.M., Pe ce Universi My a 

Epoca, S. A... — — Poultry Pathologist, 1947, 1950 
A.B., Sterling; } M.S., K Kansas State; ; Pb. D., Wi Wisconsin. _ 

Kc, DALE F. Poultry Husbandman, 1930, 1959 
B.S 4 Oregon S State; te; M.S., ] Kansas State. 

Goonman, » e — — — Associate Poultry Husbandman, 1939, 1946 
B.S., M. 4 Auburn University. 

Jounson, L. W.. — Associate Poultry Husbandman, 1948, 1955 
A.B., Cornell; M. S., A Auburn Universit University; Ph. D., Texas 

Mona, E. C. Fargo ‘Boiler Pathologist, 1958, 1961 


B.S., eese of New Mexico; MS. ! New Mexico State; Ph.D., Kansas State College, 


Howes, JA» ts R.. — Assistant Fouliry Husbandman, 1960 
B.S.C., University, Lon, 'N. D.A., University, University, Edinburgh; M.S.C., McGill University, Montreal 


Publications 

CrAwrorp, E. M... — Director, University Relations, 1962 
B.S., Aubum University. 

Rox, K. B. Arpi. Publications, 1943, 1948 


"Ag nsi “af Missonri, 


o. uc ricultural. Edit 1941, 1957 
y rU a Auburn University. 2 = m 2 


STEVENSON, R. E... Asociate Agricultural Editor, 1955, 1960 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Research Datc Analysis 
Atvorp, B. F. ee SECTION, 1999; 1057 


B.S., M.S., University ty of II Illinois. 
DrazE, A, E.. Associate Biometrician, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Kentucky; P! Ph.D., "., Illinois. 





Zoology-Entomology 

ARANT, F. S. Head, Zoology-Entomology, 1926, 1949 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Towa State, 

BAKER, M. F,_ — Leader, Wildlife Research Unit (Coop. USDI), 1958 
B.S., M.S., Iowa State C College; Ph.D., University of Kansa 

Denny, J. S.. „Zoologist, 1947, 1957 
B.S.; Presbyterian; M.A., North Carolina; Ph.D., Michigan State. 

Epen, W. G.. ——— Entomologist, 1940, 1953 
B. S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Illinois Illinois. 

SWINGLE, cA = SSS ee BG BC. 

B.S., M.S., Se.D., Ohio State. 

ARTHUR, B. WAYNE . — — Assocíate Entomologist, 1951, 1959 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., Wisconsin. 

BrtaxE, G, H., Jn. Associate Entomologist, 1947, 1956 
B.S., M.S., Auburn Uni University; Pb.D., Illínois. 

Hays, Kinsy Lee -Associate Entomologist, 1957, 1960 
B.S 4 M. > Jede University; /; Ph.D., Michigan. 

Hvcme, La L..— Associate Entomologist, 1952, 1960 

—— University. 

Ivey, W, Wee eee S Associate Zoologist, 1947, 1962 
B. S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Emory University. 

LAWRENCE, J. M.S — .— . Associate Fish Culturist, 1941, 1950 
B.S., M.A., Auburn University; Ph.D., Iowa State. 

PnaTHER, E. E.. — Associate Fish Culturist, 1941, 1950 
B.S., Auburn University; M.S. Mi Michigan ichigan State. - 

ALLISON, Ray... SEE TA sistant Zoologist, 1950, 1958 


B.S., Western Carolina Teachers College; M.S., North Carolina State College; Ph.D., Louisi- 
ana State University. 

Sueur, E. Warne — _ Assistant Fish Culturist, 1952, 1959 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Comell. 
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Speake, Dan W..... Assistant Leader, Wildlife Research Unit 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. (Coop. USDI), 


Watson, THEO F... . . — — — — à à 1 Assistant Entomologist, 1 


B.S., M.S., University of Arkansas; Ph.D., University of California at Berkeley. 


Bass, Max H.— — — Asistant in Entomology, 1957, 
B.S., Troy State Col College; ^ M.S., Auburn University. 


Bast ey, P. GL- __Assistant in Fish Culture, 
BS., "Washington 1 University at St. Louis; MS S., Auburn Auburn University. 


— R. O, Assistant in Fish Culture, 
Auburn Universtiy; M.S., ‘North Carolina State College. 


Orsen, PETER F.. — — — — Assistant in Zoology, 
s M.S., University | of M Michigan. 


SUBSTATIONS 


Black Belt—Marion Junction, Dallas County 


Surri L. A. — SeenON. TEST 
B,S., Auburn University. 


Grimrs, Hanotp W., In. — — — — Assistant Superintendent, 1955, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 


Chilton Area Horticulture—Clanton, Chilton County 


Cani. TON, eS 
RS., Auburn University. 


Suonr, KENNETH C... — — — Aistant Superintendent, 
BS. Aubum University. 


Gulf Coast—Fairhope, Baldwin County 


Yates, Hanotp F.C  . Superintendent, 1931, 
n s., AMA as 


BannerT, J. E, JR... Assistant Superintendent, 
, Auburn’ EX. 


Lower Coastal Plain—Camden, Wilcox County 


Brown, V. L. a SE EE EI iii FREUE QUEM. 
B. S. —— State | University. 


Gay, J. — — Assistant Superintendent, 
BS. = est Virginia University; M.S., University of Kentucky. 


Watson, W: J..——__ Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Aubum University. 


North Alabama Horticulture—Cullman, Cullman County 
Hottmcswonmrt, M. HL... .. ........ Superintendent, 1958, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Piedmont —Camp Hill, Tallapoosa County 
Mayron, E. L. Superintendent, 1929, 
B.S., Auburn University; M.! M.S., Ui University of Vermont. 


SANDY, J.M — a n a E SDan, 
B. 8 Auburn University, 


Sand Mountain—Crossville, DeKalb County 


GISSENDANNER, S. E...  — . Superintendent, 1941, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Lester, Howard C.-C Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Tennessee Valley—Belle Mina, Limestone County 

O_O Te 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Ivey, H. Wp I FSSA sistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University. 


Upper Coastal Plain— Winfield, Fayette County 


Cotten, WW, WS LC ae c iet UMP ERN, 


B.S., Auburn University. 
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Moore, ROBERT A., Jr. 
,S., Auburn University. 





Assistant Superintendent, 


Wiregrass—Headland, Henry County 


ee eee LL onec HU, 1897, 
B.S., 'Aubum University. 

SCONYERS, MAX C... 5... Assistant Superintendent, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

STARLING, J. Gu CA sistant Superintendent, 


B.S., Auburn University. 


Ornamental Horticulture Field Station—Spring Hill, Mobile County 

Sere, B Tae Plant Pathologist, 1942, 
B.S., M.S., Auburn ‘University; Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. 

GRADUATE ASSISTANTS 


Bett, OLER E... 1 . Animal Science, 1961, 


B.S., M.S., Auburn University. 
CANERDAY, THOMAS D; . . — — Zoology-Entomology, 


B.S., Auburn University. 











Davis, ELIZABETH Y. — —— Animal Science, 1959, 
B.S., Colorado A A. & M.; M.S., , Aubum "University. 

Gusss, JAMES A.. Agronomy and Soils, 
2g M.S., University of of Georgia. 4 * 

Hir, Epwamp P, HL... ——— .  Zoology-Entomology, 
BS. , Oregon State University. 

MOTSINCER, RarrH E. Botany and Plant Pathology, 1961, 
B.S., North Carolina State College; M. S., , University of Maryland. 

SHOEMAKER, JON P.. _Zoology-Entomology, 
B.S. M. A. Western Michigan | University, 

Sikka, Hansu C.. —— Botany and Plant Pathology, 

OTHER STAFF 

Apxins, W, Po~ —Shop Foreman, Agricultural Engineering, 

(M ty e —— -Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

BRADLEY, GLENDA G....  . — Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

CorrLuM, Dovann R. Field Plot Aide, Agronomy and Soils, 

Crow, PauL ELMER — —— e in aai Assistant, Animal Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

CUNNINGHAM, JouN P,.. memi Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1958, 
B.S., Auburn University. 

Drxon, GwENpoLYN Faye... Lab. Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 

Doran, Many Rota — — —.Lab. Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 
B.S., Memphis State University. 

TCR, BAMIA ASC nisi kine Lab. Tech. A, Animal Science, 
B.S., University of Tennessee, 

Dumas, PATRICIA TALLEY — Lab. Tech. A, Animal Science, 
R.N., Duke University School of Nursing. 

ErtLiNGTON, CLAUDE S... Asst, Ponds Foreman, Zoology-Entomology, 

Exvwts, JANIcE y — Lab. Tech. A, Agronomy and Soils, 1957, 

Eris, Martie NORMAN... vor s Senior Secretary, Administration, 1935, 


FiNCHER, STALEY E... . 


Farm Foreman, Poultry Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 





FLANAGAN, CoRNELIA S. — Senior Lab. Tech., Poultry Science, 1942, 
Fourroux, Syivesten._._.._ Lab, Tech. A, Ornamental Horticulture 
Field Station, Mobile, 
Green, ANNELISE M. Sees Fey ae Animal Science, 
Grecc, Heten LEE — — Tech. A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
R.N., St. Vincent's School of Nursin 
Gnurrz, Inez B... mabye Tech. A, Home Econ. Research, 1957, 


B.A., Auburn University. 
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Gurme, LARRY D... echnical Assistant, Dairy Science, 1961, 
, McNeese State College (Lake (Lake repas Louisiana), 
— —— V. Stat. Assistant, Substations, 1950, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Horsnook, CLAvbpE W. |... Production Manager (Foundation Seed 
Stocks Farm at grt Agronomy and Soils, 
HORNE, ELEANOR -Senior Clerk, Agronomy and Soils, 1922, 
HowrLL, BENJAMIN T... — — Laboratory Tech, A, Animal Science, 
Bones ROBERT C... Laboratory Tech. A, Zoology-Entomology, 
Auburn University. 
Jousson, oum We. a, ae Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 
, Mississippi State College for Women. 
—— Jace M... s ss Laboratory Tech. A, Poultry Science, 
Joss, Tike tt) — Farm Foreman, Agronomy and Soils, 
LANCASTER, Mayo. .................._.__ Assistant Foreman, Dairy Science, 1952, 
Lanz, H. Mo. — os. Farm Foreman, Horticulture, 1921, 
MawNsrFiELD, E. E. . Chief Clerk, Agriculture Economics, 1939, 
Mariuson, M. C... — _Farm Foreman, Dairy Science, 1942, 
NonrHcUTT, Dewey V... Herdsman, Animal Science, 
Ovon, EpwiN M... c T aboron Tech. A, Dairy Science, 
ROBERTS, ANNETTE C. Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant Pathology, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
— CES DS pP ipis Tech. A, Poultry Science, 1957, 
B.A., Swarthmore College. 
SHenen, Jo. atory Te Tech. A, Animal —— 
A.B, irmingham Southern; M. T. — Hospital Medical Technol 
STACCERS, EVELYN JUNE... — — Laboratory Tech. A, Animal — 
4, Auburn University. 
Tommy, JUDY GG... Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
B.S., Auburn University. 
Tucken, SANDRA L.. — Laboratory Tech. A, Animal Science, 
M. T. St. Vincent's School of Medical ’ Technology. 
WALLER, James C... Greenhouse Attendant, Agronomy and Soils, 
Waxw, Jonerra B.S — — Laboratory Tech. A, Dairy Science, 
Wiliams, Nancy K....... Laboratory Tech. A, Botany and Plant 
B.S., Auburn University. Pathology, 1958, 
Woonaury, RicHamp Ler... Laboratory Tech. A, J PER y Science, 
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AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION SERVICE STAFF 
Races Brown DmnavcnHoN, B.S, M.S., LL.D. 
President 


Rorerr ANDERSON, B.S., M.A., Ph.D. 
Executive Vice-President 


Fred R. Robertson, Jr., B.S., M.S., Tennessee; DPA Harvard —ć 
Director, 1959, 1962 

Ralph R. Jones, B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Michigan State — — 
Associate Director, 1936, 1962 





R. M. Reaves, B.S., Auburn University... — Assistant to the 
Director, Field Service, 1927, 1962 
W. H. Taylor, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell |. . . Assistant 


to the Director, Rural Resource Development, 1946, 1962 

Hoyt M. Warren, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Ed.D., Cornell —_ 
Assistant to the Director, Programs, 1945, 1961 

Mrs. Mary E. Coleman, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia. 
State Home Demonstration Agent, 1936, 1958 

H, Earle Williams, A.B., Birmingham-Southern —— | NAA 
Management Service, 1945, 1960 

Edwin M. Crawford, B.S., Auburn University. ^ — Director o 
University Relations, 1962 





SUPERVISORS 
John C. Bullington, B.S., Auburn University... District Agent, 1939, 1962 
S. L. Davis, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell |. District Agent, 1942, 1961 
T. W. Lumpkin, B.S., Auburn University. |... . District Agent, 1934, 1941 
Geo, D. H. McMillan, B.S., Auburn University —— —District Agent, 1942, 1961 


Mary Hulsey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Columbia . Ex 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1941, 1958 

Eunice Ivey, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Alabama . —— _District 
Home Dem. Agent, 1949, 1957 

Lucile Mallette, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Minnesota. — 
District Home Dem. Agent, 1936, 1941 

Mrs. Patty Parkman, B.S., Alabama College... . — District Home 
Demonstration Agent, 1947, 1952 


DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


John Warren Gossett, B.S., Tennessee; M.S., Ph.D., Texas A. &M.. 
Chairman Animal Science Division, 1962 
Thomas Benjamin Hagler, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., 


University of Maryland |. = Chairman, Plant Science Division, 1960 
SPECIALISTS 
O. N. Andrews, B.S., M.S., Auburn University.. Agronomist, 1942, 1955 


ae Bagby, B.S., V. P. I. Specialist in Commercial Horticulture, 1944, 1949 
alph J, Ballew, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State — 
Visual Editor, 1954, 1961 
Ann Barr, B.S., Alabama College... State 4-H Club Leader for Girls 1945, 1950 
Sidney Bell, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Michigan State U. 
Specialist in Farm Management, 1960 
A. J. Brown, B.S., M.S., Auburn University  .. Specialist in 
Poultry Marketing, 1948, 1960 
Elizabeth Bryan, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Tennessee — .— 
Extension Economist, Home Management, 1939, 1057 


M. D. Bond, B.S., M.S., Auburn University | 1. Peanut and 
Soybean Specialist, 1955, 1960 
Charles Allen Black, B.A.A., Auburn University... Assistant Art Editor, 1962 


James R. Buttram, B.S., M.S., Mississippi State U. |. Survey Entomologist, 1961 
Thomas C. Casaday, B. S., M. of Agr., Auburn University — 1... 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1949, 1961 
**? A. R. Cavender, B.S., M:S., Tennessee. |... . . Specialist in Meat 
Marketing, 1958, 1960 


** On leave. 
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Walter K. Cheney, B.A.A., Auburn University... Art Editor, 1958, 
R. R. Chesnutt, B.S., Auburn University — — Agricultural Editor, 1941, 
Robert R. Clark, B.S., Auburn University — . Specialist, Rural 
: Resource Development, 1954, 
Kenneth J, Copeland, B.S., Auburn University... News Editor, 1957, 
William T. Cox, B.S., Auburn University... Specialist in Farm 
Buildings, 1950, 
S. R. Doughty, B.S., Iowa State College — Specialist, Farm 





Management, 1923, 

Isabelle Downey, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Georgia — 
Specialist in F Preservation, 1944, 

Samuel E, Eich, Jr., B.S., Auburn University—._____ Specialist, Rural 
Resource Development, 1957, 





John Elliott, Jr, B.S., Auburn University. — list, Rur 

Resource Development, 1953, 

Lawrence Ennis, B.S., Auburn University . ... Registered P. E., 
State of Alabama; Specialist in Soil Engineering, 1945, 

R. C. Farquhar, B.S., M.S., Auburn University |. ... Specialist in 
Beef Cattle & Sheep, 1949, 

J. T. Gaillard, B.S., Auburn University. . .. . Registered P, E., 
State of Alabama; Specialist in Farm Mechanization, 1944, 

M. R. Glasscock, B.S., Auburn University... ... Specialist in Fruits 
and Vegetable Marketing, 1941, 
W. H. Grimes, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Entomologist, 1957, 
J. B. Henderson, B.S., M.S., Auburn University... Specialist in Cotton, 1960, 
Foy Helms, B.S., Auburn University... . Agricultural Economist, 1943, 


Robert C. Horn, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Wisconsin |... 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1944, 
J. R. Hubbard, B.S,, Auburn University; M.S., Cornell... Specialist 


in Poultry, 1939, 
John M. Huie, B.S., M.S, Auburn University... |... Specialist, 
Rural Resource Development, 
R. S. Jones, Jr., B.S., Auburn University... Dairyman, 1941, 
Troy Keeble, B.S., M.S., Auburn University... ~~ Specialist in 


Ornamental Horticulture, 

E. F. Kennamer, B.S., M.S., Auburn University . Specialist in Wildlife, 1940, 
Worth Lanier, B.S., Mississippi State University; DVM, Auburn 

University _ EEE CE tension Veterinarian, 

Roy J. Ledbetter, B.S., M.S., Auburn University Entomologist, 1954, 





Daniel A. Linton, Jr, B.S., M.S., Auburn University... Specialist 

in Livestock Murketing. 
H, E. Logue, B.S., M.S., Auburn University. State 4-H Club Leader, 1942, 
J. C. Lowery, B.S., Auburn University... — .Agronomíst, 1923, 


Norman E. McGlohon, B.S., M.S., Clemson; Ph.D., N.C. State . 
Plant Pathologist-Nematologist, 
C. L. Maddox, B.S., M.S., Auburn University..  . — Specialist in 
Farm Management, TVA, 1954, 
Elta Majors, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Tennessee — 
Specialist in Child Care and Family Life, 1934, 
M. Cecil Mayfield, B.S., Auburn University. 4H Club Specialist, 1955, 
J. A. Marable, B.S., M.S., Auburn University |... Specialist, Rur 
Resource Development, 1955, 
I. R. Martin, B.S, M.S., LS 


= (oo ee Extension Forester, 1941, 
Melvin M. Moorer, B.S., Auburn University Specialist in Seed 





Marketing, 

J. Glenn Morrill, B.S., Brigham Young University: M.S., Utah State 

University; Ed.D., Cornell______Specialist in Extension Training 
and Development, 

Dorothy Overbey, B.S., Tennessee. w „Specialist in Consumer 
Education, 1943, 

Carl Parker, B.S., Auburn University —— Specialist, Rural Resource 
Development, 1944, 


J. R. Parrish, B.S., M.S., Auburn University  — — . Dairvman, 1938, 
John L. Parrott, B.S., Auburn University. Radío and TV Editor, 1959, 
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1962 
1948 


1961 
1960 


1951 
1962 
1958 
1962 
1961 
1949 
1962 
1949 
1061 
1949 
1981 


1962 
1959 


1958 
1960 


1960 
1962 


1962 
1934 
1961 
1960 


1940 
1961 


1962 
1948 


1957 


1949 
1961 
1961 
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Alice Peavy, B.S., Alabama; M.A., Columbia____ Specialist in Home 
Furnishings, 1941, 1959 
G. B. Phillips, B.S., Auburn University. Specialist in Animal Industry, 1927, 1947 
Fariss Prickett, B.S., Auburn University Specialist in Foods an 
Nutrition, 1955, 1958 
Jeanne Priester, B.S., Alabama College; M.S., Auburn University . . 
Specialist in Equipment and Housing, 1958, 1960 
Charles H. Segrest, B.S., M.S., Auburn University... . — Specialist, 
Rural Resource Development, 1956, 1962 
James H. Sellers, B.S., Auburn University... Specialist in Beef Cattle 
Production, 1939, 1960 
Ralph L. Sherer, B.S., Auburn University; M.S., Cornell — — 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1956, 1961 
Jack Smith, B.A., Auburn University — — == . |  ) News Editor, 1962 
Walter F. Sowell, B.S., M.S., Auburn University; Ph.D., Purdue — 
Soils Specialist, 1948, 1960 
Macon B. Tidwell, B.S., M. of Agr, Auburn University —— 1 
— ist, Rural Resource Development, 1957, 1961 
Kathleen Thompson, B.S., Alabama; M.S., Peur States, — | 
Specialist in ‘Clothing and! Handicraft, 1944, 1952 
H: B. Thornhill, B.S., Auburn University; M.S,, Clevosou. 
Marketing Specialist in Orturental Horticulture, 1941, 1961 
Don Walters, B.S., Auburn University .. — Munagement Specialist, 1961, 1962 
William R. Williams, B.S., Auburn University, M.S., Tepskessee. ———— 
Test Detnaovtraláón (Supervisor, 1946, 1962 
Byron B. Williamson, Jr., B.S., M. of Agr., Aubum University — 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1946, 1961 
William E. Wilson, B.S., M. of Agr., Auburn University — 
Specialist, Rural Resource Development, 1954, 1961 


OTHER STAFF 


Mrs. Carrie Lena Smith Culpepper, B.S., Auburn University — 

Editorial Assistant, 1961 
Mrs. Charlotte N. Denson — +... Editorial Assistant, 1960, 1962 
Mrs. Myrtle L. Good Recorder of Reports, 1929, 1947 
Mrs, Ella M. Harris, A.B., Birmingham-Soüthern Photographic Technician, 1961 


Mrs. Beth A. Howell, B.S., Stephen F. Austin College; M.R.E. 
Southwestern Baptist Theological College Editorial Assistant, 1962 
Mrs. Kathryn A. Ingram... Senior Secretary, 1960, 1961 
Miss Mary Dalene Jeter... -Administrative Secretary, 1928, 1947 
Miss Rennie B. Jeter |. | |. .  Á. . Business Assistant, 1934, 1947 
Miss Loretta Livingston... —  J  Á Audio-Visual Technician, 1962 
Mrs. Anna Breeden Stickney — __._..__Editorial Assistant, 1946, 1962 
Mr. Charles Douglas Wright — = = 1 1 . |. Draftsman, 1961 


COUNTY AND HOME AGENTS 


(List for each county as follows: A address, county agent, assistant county 
agent; home demonstration agent, assistant home demonstration agent, first appoint- 
ment, present appointment, All degrees are from Auburn University unless other- 
wise indicated.) 


AUTAUGA R. H. Kirkpatrick, B.S., 1944, 1953; J. R. Danion, B.S., M.S., 
Prattville University of —— 1960 
Margaret Campbell, B.S., Alabama College, M.S., Tennessee, 1950, 


1956; Barbara Ann Williams, B.S., Florence State College, 1961. 


BALDWIN F. C. Turner, B.S., 1938, 1944; W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1934, 1936; 
Bay Minette J. T. Bouler, B.S., 1956; Donald Eugen Dunn, B.S.. 1962. 
Mrs. Cary C. Silvey, B.S., 1955, 1957; Mrs, Eugenia Small, 
B.S., 1937, 1958; Mrs. Marvell Gwaltney, B.S., Alabama, 1959. 


BARBOUR J. W. Walton, B.S., 1946, 1953; J. L. Parker, B.S., 1960, 
Clayton Mrs. Frances Watson, A.B., Huntingdon, 1934, 1937; Mary Ellen 
Crews, B.S., 1955, 1959. 
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BIBS 
Centreville 


BLOUNT 
Oneonta 


BULLOCK 
Union Springs 
BUTLER 
Greenville 


CALHOUN 
Anniston 


CHAMBERS 


LaFayette 


CHEROKEE 


Centre 


CHILTON 
Clanton 


CHOCTAW 
Butler 


CLARKE 
Grove Hill 


CLAY 
Ashland 


CLEBURNE 
Heflin 


COFFEE 
Enterprise 


COLBERT 
Tuscumbia 


CONECUH 
vergreen 


COOSA 
Rockford 


COVINGTON 
Andalusia 


CRENSHAW 
Luverne 
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J. C. Odom, B.S., 1935, 1946; W. Camp, B.S., 1951, 1952. 
Kirtis Martin, B.S., 1933, 1937; "ober Elliott Hunt, B.S., Mis- 
sissippi State, 1962. 


D, 2 Loyd, i M. Ag., 1942, 1954; J. B. Butler, B.S., 1954; 
L. C. McCall, 1955. 
Mildred Gilbert. * S. 1944, 1949; Julia Elise Brown, B.5., 1962. 


W, E. Stone, B.S., 1947, 1955; Donald E. Roberts, B.S., 1962. 
Carolyn Henderson, B.S., 1941, 1947. 


F. H. Morgan, B.S., 1946; R. C. Thompson, B.S., 1954; J, P. 
Moore, B.S., 1953, 1957. 
VN Howell, B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1959; Wanda Herren, B.S., 


A. S. Mathews, B.S., 1941, 1942; T. L. Bass, B.S., 1946; Goode 
Nelson, A.B., Alabama, 1945, 1948; L. G. Pair, B.S., 1948, 1957. 
Mrs. Yancey "Walters, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Jean E. 

Norwood, B.S., 1961; Shirley Ann Harrison, B.S., 1961, 1963. 


E. L. Stewart, B.S., M.S., 1944, 1946. 
Exa Till, B.S., 1946, 1948; Mrs. Ruenette B. Gilbert, B.S., Berry 
College, MS. 1961, 


J; J. —— B.S., M.S., oi 1944; F. M. Patterson, B.S., 1954, 
Owen, B.S., 1945, 1956, 

Goneve Marshall, B.S., 1941. 5943; Mrs. Virginia Garmon, B.S., 

Alabama College, 1945, 1958. 


D. Sellers, B.S., 1949, 1960; D. R. Mims, B.S., 1953; W. R. 
‘utral, B.S., 1959, 
Mrs. Johnnie Lane, A.B., pem 1952, 1954; Mrs. Martha K. 
Radford, B.S., Alabama, 1957, 196 


Mathew Sexton, B.S., 1937; R. B. Deavours, B.S., 1946, 1945. 
Mrs. Grace Xy B.S., 1951, 1956; Johnie Beauchamp, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1960, 


O, C. Helms, B.S., 1930, 1933; Howard Blair, B.S., 1942, 1945. 
Lucile Burson, B.S., M.S., 1936, 


W. H. Cowan, B.S., 1936, 1941; Loyd P. Owens, B.S., 1954, 1962. 
Dora Smith, B.S., Alabama College, 1952, 1953; Rochelle Williams, 
B.A., Mississippi, 1958. 


T. A. Ventress, B.S., 1937, 1948; E, C. —— B.S., 1941. 
Annie Rae Milner, B.S., Alabama College, 1941, 1942. 


J. R. Speed, B.S., 1943, 1945; Joe E. Lashley, B.S., 1961; H. B. 
Thompson, B.S., M. S., 1962. 

Mrs. Sarah Hutchinson, B.S., Howard College, 1956; Mrs. Georgia 
R. Flemming, B.S., 2. 


E S Somerville, B.S., — 1942; B. T. Richardson, B.S., 1945; 
D. Robinson, B.S., 19 

Mis. ‘Christa Hall, BS. — 1950, 1960; Betty Carolyn 

Davis, B.S., 1963. 


M. H. Huggins, B.S., 1936, 1958; H. J. Oakley, B.S., 1954; Ger- 
then E. Williams, B.S., 1961, 

Mrs. Louise T. Ostrum, — M.S., 1957, 1961; Hazel Ann Her- 
ring, B.A., Judson College, 1961. 


c 2: Sessions, B.S., M.A., 1955, 1961; W. F. Williams, B.S., 1956. 
RAT Ep Gross, B.S., 1959, '1961; Eleanor Joyce Richardson, 


W. H. Kinard, B.S., M.S., 1954; sige E. Linder, B.S., 1960; 
Dean W. Parris, B.S., 1959, 1962; C. W. Pike, B.S., 1952, 1953. 
Mrs. Mary Ellen Haynes, S., Alabama College, 1951, 1961; 
Mrs. Myrna J. Rhoades, B.S., Alabama, 1962. 

O. W. Reeder, B.S., 1941, 1948; G. B. Handley, B.S., 1948. 

Ida Jo Harrison, B.S., Alabama College, 1956, 1958; Catherine 
Cameron, B.S., Alabama College, 1962, 
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CULLMAN 
Cullman 


DALE 
Ozark 


DALLAS 
Selma 


DeKALB 
Ft. Payne 


ELMORE 
Wetumpka 


ESCAMBIA 
Brewton 


ETOWAH 
Gadsden 


FAYETTE 
Fayette 


FRANKLIN 
Russellville 


GENEVA 
Geneva 


GREENE 
Eutaw 


HALE 
Greensboro 


HENRY 
Abbeville 


HOUSTON 
Dothan 


Faculty and Staff 


H. S. Pinkston, B.S., 1937, 1945; C. F. Thomas, B.S., M.S., 1958; 
Harold Eugene Rose, B.S., 1961: William B. Webster, B.S., 1961, 
Mrs. Mary Sue Tillery, B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs. Inez Ballew, BS, 
1954; Mary L. Brown, B.S., ' Judson College, 1961. 


W. D. Thomason, B.S., xin T. G. Hubbard, B.S., M. of Agr, 
1936; Robert N. Hall, Bs. , 1960. 

Ruth Sundberg, B.S., — 1941, 1951; Martha Ann 
— B.S., 1962. 


C. Alsobrook, B.S., 1942, 1949; W. M, Arrington, B.S., 1950, 
1955; Wyeth H. Speir, Jr., B.S., 1961. 
Dorothy Hixson, B.S., Alabama College, M.S, Columbia, 1937, 
iex Norma Jean Manlcy, B.S., Mississippi Southern College, 


H. H. Marks, B.S., 1954, 1960; D. C. Foe, B.S., 1956, 1957; 
Howard D. Hall, B.S., 1982; Maxwell P. Yeargan, 'B.S., 1962, 
Mary Louise Walker er, as „ Peabody, 1954, 1962; Mary Jane 
Daniel, B.S., Alabama, 1962. 


[5 Mom uS M.S., 1935; W. E. Davis, B.S., 1959; V. L. 
.eeble, B.S., ; F. H, Lovvorn, B.S. M. 1957. 

Betty oman’ B B'S., Alabama, 1947, 1953; Hattie Wilson, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1947, 1954; Madelyn E. Carlton, B.S., 1963. 


F. A. Rew, B.S., —— A&M, the , 1946; C. B. Vickery, B.S., 
1948; Thomas james Di SU, 

Mrs, Juanita Hendrix, B.S., —— College, 1859, 1960; Vir- 
ginia Hardenbergh, B. S., 1960. 


i L. — B.S., M.S., 1943, 1949; H. J. Jackson, B.S., Geor- 
a, 1944; A. D. Jones, B.S., 
fes. Sara L — B.S., 1947, 1948; Mrs. Celeste H. Martin, 
B.S., 1957, 1961, 


Albert Pitts, B.S., 1952, 1958; ve €— prs B.S., 1961. 
Annie Mary Hester, B.S., Beny Co llege, Alabama, 1953, 
1956; Mrs. Jean McCracken —— 1987. 


H. A. Ponder, B.S., 1935, 1949; H. W. Warren, B.S., 1945, 1951; 
Larry W. Roberts, B.S., 1960. 

Joyce McNutt, B.S., 1954, 1957; Elaine C. Brooks, B.S., Howard 
College, 1962. 


R. C. Reynolds, B.S., M.S., 1954, 1960; ***B. E. Anderson, B.S., 
1960; J, C. Beasley, B.S., 1960; Max Franklin Scott, B.S., 1962, 
Mrs. Carrie Threaton, B. S. Alabama AUT e, 1929, 1935. Mrs. 
Emily H, Seay, B.S., dabat College, 1960, 1962, 


W. H. Johnson, B.S., 1935, 1942; Norman L. —— B.S., 1961. 
Mary Forney Hughes, B.S., Alabama, 1949, 1950 


. B. Deavours, B.S., 1937, 1946; J. N. Glass, BS. 1948, 1950; 
. M. Knowles, B.S., 1953, 1957. 
Mrs. Goldie Kerr, B.S., M ., Alabama, 1951; Mrs. Marie P. Domb- 
hart, B.S., 1959. 


R. C. Hartzog, B.S., 1946, 1955; Carl Dennis, B.S., 1954; C, L. 


Barefield, BS. ' 1951, 1955. 
Lillian Cox, B.S., Mississi State College for Women, 1933, 
935; Mrs. Margaret O. Eason Kirkland, B.S., Jacksonville State 


College, 1961. 


Allen M. — B.S., 1957, 1961; J. N. White, B.S., 1936, 1945; 
Luther J. McGaughy, B.S., 1960; Marion H. Roney, B.S., 1963. 
ulia Smith, B.S., 955 1956; Thelma E. Graves, B.S., M. S., Towa 
tate College, 1961; Shirley Karr, B.S., Howard College, 1960. 


*°° On military leave. 


ACKSON 
cottsboro 


JEFFERSON 
Birmingham 


LAMAR 


Vernon 


LAUDERDALE 
Florence 


LAWRENCE 
Moulton 


LEE 
Opelika 


LIMESTONE 
Athens 


LOWNDES 
Hayneville 
MACON 
Tuskegee 


MADISON 
Huntsville 


MARENGO 


Linden 


MARION 
Hamilton 


MARSHALL 
Guntersville 


MOBILE 
Mobile 


MONROE 
Monroeville 


MONTGOMERY 


Montgomery 
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eer —— BS. 1928, 1947; S. L. Worley, B.S., 1943, 1947; 
uis Edward White, B.S., 1962. 

Mrs. Clyde Peck, B.S., 1942, 1946; Ivous T. Sisk, B.S., Florence 
State Teachers College, 1959, 


C. H. Johns, B.S., 1937, 1946; B. O. McDonald, MT roue C. W. 
Burns, B.S., 1957; R. A. Griffin, B.S., M.S., 1960; E. N. Graham, 
B.S., M.S., Mississippi S ‘State University, 1960. 

Irby Barrett, B.S 1938; Barbara Fite, B.S., Alabama Col- 
kge, 1956; Mrs. Madge M. Bush, B.S., University of Georgia, 


H. H. Lumpkin, B. 1950, 1954; L. G. Gober, 1960. 
Barbara Clements —* B.S., Alabama, 1953, ioei "Mary El- 
len Smith, B.S., Jacksonville State, 1962. 

L. T. Wagnon, B.S., 1935, 1957; A. C. — B.S., 1957; 
James Gordon Link Ir, B.S., M.S., 1961, 

Sara F, Conner, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, “1958; Willie Mae 
Crockett, B.S., Florence State Teac ers College, 1957, 1959; 
Olivia Ann James, B.S., Alabama, 1962. 


S. P. McClendon, B.S., 1943, 1946; J. H. Pitts, B.S., M.S., 1955. 
Mrs, Ruby Looney, B.S., Athens College, 1953, 1956; Carylon 
Sue Thorn, B.S., Florence State, 1962. 


R. W. Teague, B.S., 1948, 1958; P. O. Johnson, B.A., 1959; 
James R. Hurst, B.S., 'MSS., 1960. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Crum, B.S., €: — Mrs. Thelma Jo McAtee, 
B.S., University of Kentucky, 1 
F. K. Agee, B.S., 1945, 1947; E zi Morrow, B.S., 1946; Patrick 
A. Waldrop, B.S., 1962. 
Mrs. Emma Jo Lindsey, = 1948, 1954; Mrs. Gail Sandlin, B.S., 
University of Alabama, 1956, 1961. 
, W. Mathews, B.S., 1933 E J. Gerald, B.S., 1946. 
rs. Mary Maddux, B.S., 1957, 1980. 
e Bolling, nee 1939, 1946; Thomas F. Gibson, B.S., 1962. 
unice Prater, B.S., Alabama College, 1953, 1956. 
R. O. ^ Wr i cme , 1948, 1955; H. L. Hood, B.S., 1936, 
1957; oll B 1960. Earl C. Halla, B.S., 1953, 1962. 
Christin Huber B. * —— 1944, 1962; Mrs. Marie Vann, 
B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1958; Barbara Owens, B.S., Florence 
State, 1958, 1962, 
i M, aen B.S., 1935, 1938; Cecil Miller, B.S., 1954; Rudy P. 
ales, 
Mrs. Marire Weaver, B.S., 1943, 1955; Mrs. Mary Ann Weston, 
B.S., Howard College, 1957, 1960; Mrs. Rosalyn Ketchtun Palmer, 
B.S., 1960. 
4 B. Price, B.S., 1945, 1963; M. T. Whisenant, B.S., 1949, 1950; 


I. D. Thornton, B.S., MS, 1944. 
, 1950, 1952; Penelope L. Flippo, B.S., 


Elna T — B.S., 
Alabama, 1 
W. L. Martin, B.S., 1942, 1944; R. L D. Murphy, B.S., 1958; 
Elmer O. Strickland, Ts M.S., 1961. 
Betty L. Woodruff, B "Alabama, 1958, 1962; Deloris Haynes, 
B.S., Jacksonville State RE — 
C. J. Brockway, B.S., 1922, 1934; Deakle, 1943, 1944; 
J.P. Givhan, BS. 1935, 1946; Charles C. Baki B.S., 1957, 1961. 
ona Whatl ey , Peabody, 1941, 1945; Mrs. Mildred Payne, 
B.S., 1941, 1S * Frances Radney, B.S., 
A. V. Culpepper, B.S., 1928; R. J. Martin, — m 
Annie Ric n, A. B., Iudson College, 1952. 
T. P. McCabe, B.S. , 1939, 1958; W. R. Helms, B.S., 1951, 1958; 
W. H. Kendrick, B.S., 1958. 
Mrs. Maude Woodin, A.B., Huntingdon, 1933, 1950; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Gilchrist, B.S., Alabama, 1955. 
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MORGAN 
Hartselle 


PERRY 
Marion 


PICKENS 
Carrollton 


PIKE 
Troy 


RANDOLPH 
Wedowee 


RUSSELL 
Phenix City 


ST. CLAIR 
Pell City 


SHELBY 
Columbiana 


SUMTER 
Livingston 


TALLADEGA 
Talladega 


TALLAPOOSA 
Dadeville 


TUSCALOOSA 
Tuscaloosa 


WALKER 
Jasper 


WASHINGTON 
Chatom 


WILCOX 
Camden 


WINSTON 
Double Springs 


** On leave. 


Faculty and Staff 


C. D, Rutledge, B.S., 1948, 1957; H. W. Houston, B.S., 

1957; J R. Step enson, B.S., 

Lucile Hawkins, B.S., Alabama College, 1948, 1950; Mary O. Cof- 
fey, A.B., Judson College. d l. 


W. O. Hairston, v 1946, 1954; J. A. Bates, B.S., 1950, 
Evelyn Graham, Alabama, 1950, 1954; Mrs. "Joyce Richard- 
son, B.S., J udson College, 1958. 


C. G. Davis, B.S., M. of Agr., 1948, 1954; G. T. Balch, B.S., 1957, 
Mrs. Helen B. Hill, B.S., Alabama College, 1941, 1961: Mrs. 
Lorraine Meeks, B.S., Alabama, 1957. 


H, J. Carter, B.S., 1935, 1936; G. M. Wakefield, B.S., M.S., 1957; 
Howard Allen Taylor, B.S., M.S., 1962. 

Margaret Brown, B.S., Alabama, 1943, 1944; Mrs. Florence Owens, 
m FSU, 1958; Joyce Marie Haggard, B.S., Alabama College, 


C. A. Moore, oe 1955, 1958; T. J. Burnside, Je, B.S., 1960. 
Billie Cotney, B.S., Alabama College, 1947, 1949. Madeline C, 
Fields, B.S., University of Alabama, 1961. 


D Woods, B.S., 1947, 1955; J. A. McLean, B.S., 


Alma Holladay, B.S., 1941, 1961. 


H.E. — B.S., 1934, 1946; W. D. Jackson, B.S., 1946; 
J. E. Yates 955. 
Aileen dorus B.S., Alabama, 1957; Betty Ann Colvin, B.S., 
Alabama College, 1961. 


A. À. —— B.S., 1924; W. M. Clark, B.S., 1937, 1947; J. E. 
Jones, B.S., 


1958. 
Marian Cotney, B.S., 1939; Linda K, Gillespie, B.S., 1961. 


W. B. Story, 1930, 1932; F. W. Kilgore, B.S., 1954; Howard N. 
Reynolds, B.S., M.A., 1962. 

Mrs. Mildred Ennis, B.S., Tennessee, 1958; Mrs, Annie Walker 
Stringer, B.S., University of Southern Mississippi, 1961. 


O. V. Hill, B.S., 1935, 1936; A. A. Hester, B.S., 1944; J. B. 
Mathews, B.S., 1949, 1951; R. H. Lee, B.S., 1958. 
Mary Baughn 'B.S., Alabama College, 1951, 1957; Patricia Nunn, 
B.S., 1957; Elizabeth Ann Murphree, B.S., 1962. 


C. H. Webb, B.S., 1957, 1961; V. C. Bice, B.S., 1958; R. W. 
Jg cem B. S., M:S. 1958; Horace Winfred Davis, B.S., 1962. 

rs. Margaret Miller, B.S., 1949, 1958; Nelda Lena Jones, B.S., 
Alabama, 1962. 


B. R. Holstun, B.S., 1934, 1938; James —— B.S., 1948: French 
Sconyers, B.S., l 47; N. Williams, B.S., 1950, 1954. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, B.S., 1945, 1961; Mrs. Sarah N. Watson, 
n Mme of Alabama, 1961; Mrs. O'Neal Massey, B.S., 


Robert E. Thornton, B.S., 1954, ui W, D. Jones, B.S., 1954; 
W. J. Thompson, B$., MS. 1954, 1955. 

Mrs. Jeanette Argo, B.S., Alabama College, 1949, 1959; Amelia 
Frost, B.S., Alabama College, 1958, 1961; Barbara Vinson, B.S., 
Huntingdon College, 1962, 


D. O. Estes, B.S., 1949, 1952; George Clayton Hoomes, B.S., 1963. 
Mrs. Roma J. Weeks, B.S., Sonde cu of Southern Mississippi, 
1959; Dorothy Sandra Henze, B.S., U. of Sou. Miss., 1962. 


F. M. Barnett, B.S., 1943, 1944; W. J. Hardy, B.S., 1954. 
Margaret Whatley, 'BS., 1941, 1944. 


W. L. Richardson, B.S., 1935, 1945; J. E. Fields, B.S., 1949. 
Madge Pennington, B.S., 1941, 1942. 


M.S., 1954, 
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STATE REGULATORY SERVICE 





CHEMISTRY 

Saunvens, CHARLES RICHARD State Chemist, 1924, 1950 
B.S., MS., Aubum University; Ph.D., Nebraska. 

Accusr, NEAL NICHOLAS ———————— — — Agricultural Chemist, 1962 
B.$.. Auburn University. 

Bibrz, Avice BEASLEY — ER — Secretary, 1934 

Cuen, Fnrp A.. —Aaicultail Chemist, 1958 
B.A., Huntíngdon ‘College. 

Gausrr, SELLERS — — Asst, Chemist, 1961 

Hanns, Tum RusH .. — — Agricultural Chemist, 1961 
A.B., U. of Alabama. 

— —— A. Agricultural Chemist, 1961 
B.S., Auburn University, 

Ricununc, Rex WESLEY. — -Prinċipal Chemist, 1950, 1961 
BS., Auburn University; B.S,, , Troy State, 


STATE VETERINARY DIAGNOSTIC LABORATORY 


(Conducted in cooperation with the Alabama State Department of Agriculure and 
ndustries and the United States Department of Agriculture, 
ricultural Research Service.) 


Gare NE, JAMES |o ee ae Dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, 1937, 1958 
D.V.M., M.S., Auburn University. 


Mit. RIGA, OHN G.. ii ——— Veterinaran, 195] 
B.S., PM. Auburn University. - 


— Cak S. In Charge of State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1947, 1958 
D.V.M,, Auburn University; M.S., Michigan State. 


HANNAH, Since _______.......... Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1962 
B.S., Auburn niversity. 
HEMMINGER, JANICE F.. State Federal Bang's Disease Laboratory, 1962 
HuwrEn, Katunyn_____Laboratory Assistant II, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
Hamm, PATRICIA A... Bacteriologist, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1962 
B.S., Auburn University. 
WHITE, GERALDINE We... Secretary, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1958 
WonrHy, Mary____._. Laboratory Assistant IT, State Diagnostic Laboratory, 1959 
Ewmck, V. R.._____U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, In Charge of Bang's Disease Laboratory, 1949 
Bnapronp, R, H.___U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 
Tompson, James L._U,S, Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research 
Service, Livestock Inspector, 1960 
Warp, Peccy__.._.___...U.S. Dept, of Agriculture, Agricultura Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1961 
R.N., Chestnut Hill Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WiLttiAMSON, O. B,___U.S. Dept. of —— —— Research 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1955 
WiLLIAMSON, Ruts_.....U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agricultural Research, 
Service, Biological Laboratory Aide, 1957 
McCREARY, y. Dis Charge of State Branch Veterinary Diagnostic 
D.V.M., Auburn University Laboratory, E Alabama, 1960 
TortsERT, VONBORO Sum. "Loboatórg Assistant, State Branch — 
Diagnostic Laboratory, Albertville, Alabama, 1955 


- {ney loyed by Alabama Department of Agriculture and Industries and Experiment Sta- 
tion, Auburn, "Als. 
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Table lli —Enrollment of Alabama Students by Counties 
SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1962-63 (as of March 23, 1963) 





County Men Women Total Veterans 
BNI aL. eere) S URP cl Kp 42 17 59 
Tudor eee 100 44 144 2 

oO ĉū (D 56 17 73 1 
cr rw EY, —— 16 6 29 
| UU SEE ie ye RP qeperep o tg 34 11 45 
(CO CS po ie — 21 16 37 
Butler a Eres = 62 22 84 
OCalbOUD a EP rer ery reer 130 42 172 
Te ee eee 171 79 250 9 
Cherokee.............. 15 6 21 
COMM mr — Cad LE 44 11 55 
RC SER e Sa 6 6 ! 
e 00. ES 38 9 47 
dE, 41 12 53 
Ci e 20 11 3l 
Colfes.......... * — 74 23 97 j 
COMME RT we E RE EEE — —— 67 29 89 3 
Con — — - 21 19 40 
Cer e TO 28 8 36 
Cio E itn 96 27 123 3 
A E r a ne 16 9 25 
Cullman....— —— — — — 51 21 72 
QVE nemis a LI 64 32 96 9 
DAMM 93 36 129 2 
LM —— —————— ets 56 30 86 2 
SM. NN 114 40 154 4 
OUS PIC a oer pel 54 19 73 1 
Uem aa ro SEER ttl dla ae 144 58 202 2 
PNG ORAR 25 5 30 
Sa renee 25 ll 36 l 
Di ws 65 37 102 
e To T aae Ropa —— 6 2 8 
|plIDSS OP WAREN —— M 17 4 21 
(DOTT AL AP Nn IPIE ETT Tert oai SR Tn 38 14 52 
Houston........ — 109 51 160 l 
ackson............. ery — — 45 11 56 1 
E TENESON 1085 445 1530 8 

O A r a E E A N.. 18 4 22 j 
Lauderdale,......--.......... — ra — 51 15 66 
OAT ae oS DE iei 31 4 35 

RN Ae TN re DA LL Y GbR ia LA. MA se OR 882 362 1214 71 
E A T O E NERE E EE 24 9 33 
FU T eae SS ae A 17 6 23 
Macon............ —— A3 28 71 2 
RE ales rae E Aa DOR — San saae 186 72 258 2 
— 19 5 24 l 
pan ca ey AER ea ROOT LEV La EE n IS NI A 20 3 23 I 
Marshall........ ^ Mee a 71 22 93 3 
AMODIO okinn - 491 143 3 
son aT cierres me Ree mecs. mee dr dE e s EI 2 als As : 
ontgomery...... ddnde vec ——— 
MGE Lec apee ovre — 88 21 109 3 
MN OD Hn gap cdi 20 5 25 1 
RE P LAA ne AL T a 16 6 22 
yy RA ae em eps 48 18 66 l 
acti eae 64 33 97 l 
NY | eee + ee a A A 84 34 118 3 
NEC ern ee s TET = 20 15 35 2 
T Eear a — "4 35 12 47 2 
I ee PORE IE ern S 5 8 13 
EN T. T NENS ae errr tee 137 71 208 3 
AU NESSES c- 127 78 205 3 
: TR eS 19 1 20 1 
Walker........... nie I 36 4 40 1 
Vat MSIE o6 Pm tt 15 7 22 
UN Se eee s ien —— = 13 7 20 
bf a ae > 15 6 21 
TOTAL (ALABAMA).................. 6149 2453 8602 158 
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Toble IV—Enrollment of Students by States ond Territories 

SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1962-63 (as of March 23, 1963) 

State Men Women Total Veterans 
Be C oos 6149 2453 8602 158 
y 7055. PBPREPSPPHPPEPEPIHPR RIP TE 2 2 4 
NS Fics E A ERRORIBUS onum i 17 4 21 1 
GIOCO, errem EP SANUS — 1 2 3 
Coamectieth Nae 5 1 6 
ESS gr onere cone le 2 I 3 
District of Columbia................— ss 2 2 4 
ne Sree. ee a ae 440 9X 538 7 
Gaane rS 688 361 1049 13 

uscogee County, Ea-— 168 138 306 16 
OL ae Rata NS Ea 1 1 
EON, s 11 l 12 
DAI cada ae — * 4 l 5 
EE MTM 2 2 
| CO aa ——— 1 1 
ee M 69 6 75 4 
ELN T A o lac f 30 13 43 
CCUGN MENGE SU — — 1 1 9 
Se 12 3 15 
⏑üüü r 6 6 
Michigan. n — 2 2 
Mingos ———— 2 8 

ee «c PIN e ee BIER KL s oma a TERI VERS 26 di 108 18 126 4 
re c ———— —— 4 1 5 
Nebraska, Li ree elc a ouo gane 1 1 
New Jersey Caa — — — 13 3 16 
New Mecid. ood dove aiii ced 1 1 
Nott Yosltuu veo ai pense assai eee EE eS. 31 3 34 2 
Tun Cpl a PA a 31 7 38 1 
(x T ONERE Siri via aas e SNNT ct raa m 12 2 14 1 
Ore, e aonn E 6 6 
— = 19 2 21 1 
Rhode Island............... —— E 11 as 

"m. Chew i eco ae iie de. 

py P n ——————— 209 25 234 3 
O TTT e soe i Tn 16 3 19 
doy cc a iai a 30 6 36 
WU ones sco Sta aaa anon ERES REI ES bans 2 J 3 
West Virgi... —— x 4 4 
Wisconsin............. ATU T open ORR TY 1 1 

| —— 1 1 

TOTALS—Other States...................- 202 734 2761 53 

TOTALS—All States.....................-- - 8176 3187 11,363 211 

U.S. Territories Men Women Total Veterans 
Canil Zh a Reni 5 5 

s Bl eee 2 1 3 

TOTALS..... Amm = 7 I 8 
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Table V—Enrollment of Students by Foreign Countries 
SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1962-63 (os of Morch 23, 1963) 
Foreign Countries Women 


orn eH LUDUM : 


: 


Veterans 


of 


bas — 


— 


5 
i 
— 
Oe bt et et OCC BS DO de CO CO Oe IO tO 


LEE 
- 
® 
= 
Qa e m EO re ee UL OD ESOS IOIO tom de CO E93 QD AI 


VE ALN 
SS Te XO ETC A 
PS E dope EET 
Philippine —J 
c gp COhu doo 0 MM ovr roast HIR 


— PP Ur uhr 


Turkey............... a ZRILLIevlivedR $e au y d 
RE s a S PAD gp e 1 V La pee 





TOTALS—Foreign Countries........... 162 8 110 
TOTAL—AIll Students...................... 8285 3196 11,481 211 


SUMMER, FALL, WINTER AND SPRING 1962-63 (os of Morch 23, 1963) 
Men Women 


Enrollment Statistics 
General Summory of Enrollment 1962-63 


Regular Session (Summer, Fall, Winter, and Spring) . ss  J 8,285 3,196 


Fall Quarter 1962 





Correspondence Study Courses... essais nn i tnter iii 361 


Short Courses and Conferences: 


— —MÀ [6,513] [2,441] 


330 


Alabama Credit Union Conference. ............. eret rhnnann 
Aliahidi Cobian Atbbelafion.. Jicucecscissseeacdtities — 190 
Alabama Music Instructors Conferenee 8 
Alabama Pharmaceutical Seminar........................--- eee 91 
Architecture Historical Preservation Conference....................... 15 
Business Education Conference............. eee eere eee etna sena A L4 ARA 8 
Drug Merchandizing Conference... eerte inn 30 
Engincering Education Conferencoe.............. eese eere nnns 19 
Garden Clubs of Alabama Annual Meeting... 
Pre-Pharmacy Ad — Group Confereneee... 31 
Principals and Counselors Workshop................ esses 37 
University Council for Educational TA dministration TANS — 16 
Beef Gaitie Suit Couta = 127 
: otton Ginners' Short —— a Sp — 213 
Farm Credit Clinic... Feng enna ⸗ 123 
Florists’ Short Course... iid — a2 
dE CER CONSE Gar L LS LAE Re 416 
Future Farmers of Alabama Meetin— 273 
aa Si paca 66 
pe fn DO Lee ce — Aa 50 
Nurserymen and Landscape Gardeners' Short — — — 50 
Poultry Service Men's Short Course A3 
Soil Fertility Short Course... — 110 
Southern Regional Agricultural Policy Review Conference........ 182 
Swine Evaluation suot a 75 
Sr Ira EC. Rv nn a ———— 50 
Alabama Textile Education Foundation Conference.................. 25 
Carding and Spinning Conference...............—e eee 300 
Extension Textile Tour... Vie SANES 6 V VIN 2L IN ES e, s PD 106 
Process Analysis — emen a? ae a E 75 
Slashing and Weaving Confereneeeeeee 200 
Textile Industrial Relations and Training Directors Session....... 70 
Textile —— Control and Research J 80 
Textile ner CUT EET nda o. Jeu a ea 135 
— — 65 
Textile Slashing Te, Nee SS. 121 
Annual Veterinary Conference... — 173 
Veterinary Conference for Post-Graduates... — GER NU o TINS 28 


GRAND rm M NS CNN CORREA 11,224 


3 a 
cauSnoas= 


— 
[Ii 


T T O ŠO 
Soosc5ceAeÉEnon 


coococcoooc 


od 


5,296 
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Total 
11,481 
[ 8,954] 


691 


226 
28 


17,697 


GENERAL INDEX 





Page 
Academic R ie —— —— P 
Academic Pro PRL ————— 
Accounting — ———— — 
Administration, Officers 5 
Administrative — - eee UC 
Admissions mias | 
Advanced ROTC .... Hus. ee! 
Advanced Standin Program — — 
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